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PREFACE 



Problem: — Given a wedding irrevocably decreed, 
the date of the actual ceremony somewhere on 
the Umits of a fortnight ahead; given a maid 
and not a man, a maiden of the old Dutch New 
York days, pretty enough to turn men's heads 
for her beauty alone, well dowered enough to be 
one of the prizes of a decade; the wedding fes- 
tivities, merrymakings these Dutch colonial wor- 
thies loved to give to prospective bride and 
groom, in full swing ; half a dozen young Dutch- 
men with hands outstretched ready to grasp the 
prize and reciprocate the maiden's vows would 
she but nod their way; the wedding itself as 
sure as fate or death; the bride upon the scene, 
receiving the honours of the occasion — alone; 
the bridegroom an unknown quantity; the days 
racing by in mirth and festivity and the wedding 
daily drawing nearer ; problem — find the bride- 
groom. 
The trick by means of which the problem was 
finally solved is not to be attributed to the imagination 
of the writer. It originated in the subtle brains of 



PREFACE 

certain New Englanders of colonial times, who, not 
for love, but in the more sordid pursuit of monetary 
gain put it into such successful practice that it was 
forever embalmed in certain records of dead and 
gone by days as a complaint made by the Dutchmen 
against the more crafty of their neighbours. 

Emma Rayner. 
JiUy 1st, ipii. 
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CHAPTER I 

TWO THAT LOVED THE GIRL 

A MAN and a maid, and a big, opulent Dutch 
bouwerie, broad acred enough to suggest a manor; 
better still, a great, roomy house presided over by a 
maiden in lack of a good Dutch vrouw; a bright 
December day in New Netherland, in the year 1702, 
with the festivities of Christmas not far ahead; a 
Dutch owner of the bouwerie and the house and the 
maid, good-hearted, self-willed, hot-tempered and ob- 
stinate to the point of absurdity, as fond of his daugh- 
ter as a Dutch father knew how to be, proud of his 
home, his girl, and his position in this Dutch province 
that had become in name New York, but in speech 
and customs and heart was New Netherland still; a 
wedding in the near future ; a kitchen full of coloured 
servants, loyal and jolly, looking eagerly forward to 
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THE DILEMMA OF EN6ELTIE 

the coming gayety, and — a crash ; this was the situ- 
ation. 

Up in the maiden's chamber, as Dutch in character 
as if it were an interior in the land of dykes, the girl, 
Dutch too, but with the added grace of a colonial 
maid of the period who unconsciously enjoyed the 
benefits of the colonial life, essentially more free from 
hampering tradition than that of the old land set in 
the sea, stood dreaming while she handled a web of 
new linen. The web was part of her marriage store; 
a small part, for the store was big, as befitted the 
daughter of one of the wealthiest of the Dutch cul- 
tivators of land along the Hudson River at this time. 
The dreams — well, perhaps they were bigger than 
the web. Why not? Hendrick was a young man of 
promise, and — he loved her. And the crash had not 
reached upstairs yet. 

Down in the great living-room were two men who 
loved the girl; one with the love of proprietorship, 
genuine, fond, but domineering and arbitrary; the 
other with the love of a young man, hot, eager, proud, 
with a dash of tenderness in it and more than a dash 
of chivalry. They were both Dutchmen and had the 
characteristics of their race. The men were quar- 
relling. 

"You forget he is my father," the younger said, 
in a white heat of passion. 

" I forget nothing, least of all that you are the son 
of that Jacob, that supplanter." 

" But you persist in believing the worst. I tell you 
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TWO THAT LOVED THE GIRL 

he is incapable of it. There is some explanation, 
there must be/' persisted the other. " I will not have 
his hcMiour aspersed, and he away in Old Nederland." 

" Explanation ! Will explanation do away with the 
fact that he took advantage of my unsuspiciousness to 
supplant me ? When I saw him last I was fool enough 
to take him into my confidence. I told him of my 
desire to possess that parcel of land in New York, 
and of the readiness of Pieter Jansen, the agent for 
Mynheer van Hoos in Amsterdam, to close with my 
offer. He said no word to warn me of his intent. 
But what did he do, the deceiver, but go to Amster- 
dam himself — on business, forsooth — and offer 
Mynheer van Hoos more than I am disposed to give. 
And if I would give it he leaves me no choice. Pieter 
writes to me that he has but now received word from 
Mynheer van Hoos that the land is sold. And you 
stand there and try to justify such treachery as that! 
I tell you he is nothing better than a snake, to crawl 
into my confidence and then turn and do me an injury. 
I don't care whose father he is. I call him a liar. A 
man can lie as well by what he doesn't say as by what 
he does/' 

The words were like a spark falling on tinder. 
Young Hendrick de Groot had listened to the older 
man's violent dentmciations until his temper was fully 
aroused. Now his lips were opened, and he said some 
things that had been better unsaid. Their effect 
was disastrous. Coming on top of what the irate 
Dutchman chose to consider the treachery of the 
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THE DILEMMA OF ENGELTIE 

speaker's father, they carried away the last vestige of 
the old man's self-control. 

" It's like father, like son ! " he shouted. " I'll have 
no more to do with either one of you. Get out of my 
sight, and don't let me ever catch you crossing my 
threshold again." 

"Get out! Aye, that will I," returned Hendrick, 
too angry now to weigh words or to think of con- 
sequences. " No man tells me twice to begone. 
When I put my head inside your door again it shall 
be at your asking." 

Laurens van Waesberge laughed scornfully. 

" You'll be invited in by me when the millennium 
comes, and not before," he said, " for not till then will 
son of Hendrick de Groot be fit company for honest 
men." 

The retort was on young Hendrick's lips, but it died 
there. Something had sent the hot blood from his 
face. It was only the remembrance of a girl, but it 
was powerful enough to hold his passion in check. 
For a full minute he waited before answering. Then, 
when his voice broke the silence, the riot of passion 
had gone out of it. 

" We are worse than fools," he said. " Shall I 
quarrel with Engeltie's father, and will you close your 
doors in the face of your daughter? " 

" My daughter! " roared Laurens. " What has my 
daughter to do with it? Do you think I would ever 
have her name linked with yours again? How dare 
you presume to think of my daughter after what has 
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.TWO THAT LOVED THE GIRL 

occurred ? The last man in the province, or out of it. 
to whom Laurens van Waesberge would dream of giv- 
ing his daughter is son of Hendrick de Groot." 

" Nay, but now you go too far," said the younger 
man, still retaining control of himself. "You may 
forbid me your house, though it is a fool's trick under 
the circumstances. Yet the house is yours, and whom 
you will you may turn from its doors. But Engeltie 
is mine, and, by my faith, nobody, not even her father, 
shall come between us." 

" Yours, you rascal, you son of a sell-his-f riend ! " 
cried the older man, almost beside himself with pas- 
sion. " You tell me my daughter is not my own, to 
do what I will with ! Not mine as much as my house I 
Then listen. You do me the honour to admit that this 
house is mine. Very good. I swear by all that's holy 
that you shall never have my girl until I bring you 
to this house myself and hid you enter, and when that 
will be it would take but an idiot to predict." 

The eyes of young Hendrick blazed, but his hold 
on himself was firm. 

" I understand you to say you will g^ve her to me 
when by your own request I again cross your thresh- 
old ? " he said. 

" I said I would never give her to you till then, 
you fool," the other cried. " But let it go at that. 
It's all one. Yd sooner bid the devil himself enter 
than son of your father. Aye, I'll give her to you 
when I bid you cross my doorstep, and not before." 

''You'll swear to that?" 
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" Swear, yes, by all the fiends! " 

" No, I'll take no profane oath. Swear to me as 
a Christian and gentleman, that I may know that 
what you have said you mean." 

" You're a bigger fool than I took you for," sneered 
Laurens van Waesberge. " Then listen," and he 
swore a solemn oath that he would give his daughter 
Engeltie to Hendrick de Groot to wife when he, 
Laurens van Waesberge, brought that son of a 
deceiver to his door and bade him enter beneath his 
roof. 

"There, has that convinced you?" he shouted. 
" Has that shewn you where you stand ? Now be- 
gone, and let me see the end of you and everybody 
belonging to you. What ? " he added, catching upon 
the younger face an expression the opposite of that 
he expected to find there. " You still take heart of 
grace for your impudent aspirations? You think, 
you young jackanapes, that you will yet sneak back 
into my favour, and find yourself in your former posi- 
tion ? You think my girl will yet be for you ? Well, 
you have listened to one vow, here's another for you. 
I swear before heaven that Engeltie's marriage shall 
be hastened and not retarded by what has happened. 
I swear that the girl shall herself choose a husband 
before Christmas night goes out in song, and that the 
New Year's guns shall not be fired before she is mar- 
ried. What do you say to that? Does that convince 
you?" 

" You are mad ! " said the young man. " I tell you 
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TWO THAT LOVED THE GIRL 

she loves me. Will you kill her to gratify your pas- 
sion?" 

"Kill her! Ha! Ha! Listen to the boy! Did 
anybody ever hear such conceit? Nay, but I'll give 
her something better than death to fill her pretty head. 
By my faith Til marry her, not kill her! Show me 
the girl who would not lift up her head for a wedding, 
and that wedding her own. She shall have a wedding 
fit for a queen. TU send to New York for the best 
that's to be had. It shall be the talk of all New Neder- 
land. Kill her ! Wait and see. If it doesn't set your 
mouth watering for what you've lost, my name's not 
Laurens van Waesberge. Now get you gone, or I'll 
call the servants to put you out." 

" Not till I've seen Engeltie," said young Hendrick 
quietly. 

It was then that the old Dutchman turned on him 
fierce as a bull-dog. 

" See Engeltie ! Not if I know it. Look you here ! 
I'll have no more nonsense between my girl and you. 
I said I would marry her before the New Year. By 
heaven I vow that if you try to hold any intercourse 
with her I'll have her marriage settled in a day. Why, 
six young men of my neighbours would fly if I so 
much as hinted that my girl is in the market. I'll give 
her till Christmas to decide between them. She is a 
good, dutiful girl, and always has been. But if you 
dare to try to see her I'll put an end to your impu- 
dence and any weakness on her part by settling the 
matter in a trice. But Engeltie will give me no 
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THE DILEMMA OF ENGELTIE 

trouble. She will see this as I do. Do you think 
she's enough in want of you, you conceited young 
upstart, to have anything more to say to you after 
the way your precious father has behaved to me, and 
you indorsing all he's done, and daring to tell me to 
my face that I'm in the wrong and he in the right? " 
The young man shrugged his shoulders. 
" What is the use talking when you twist everything 
I say to the opposite meaning? " he said. 
Then you call me a liar ? " 
I call you a lunatic," retorted the young man. 
Get out of my house," screamed Van Waesberge. 
And because he saw no good in staying, young Hen- 
drick went. 

It was night. The broad acred Dutch bouwerie was 
opulent as ever; the great, roomy house stood solid 
and safe in the darkness; the maiden's chamber was 
light with fireshine and the glow of candles in the 
sconces on the wall; the maiden herself stood absently 
handling a web of new linen, not knowing what, she 
did ; the Christmas festivities were nearer by the best 
part of a day; there was a wedding in the closest 
future ; but Hendrick had gone out of the scene. The 
Christmas greetings were joy vents no more, the wed- 
ding was a horror close on top of her. The linen was 
part of her wedding portion, as before, but the bride- 
groom was not Hendrick. Who was he ? She did not 
answer the question. Nobody had answered it yet. 
There was to be a bridegroom. Who? The maiden's 
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TWO THAT LOVED THE GIRL 

heart said nobody but Hendrick. The maiden's father 
said anybody but Hendrick. The choice lay with the 
maiden, and only one thing was certain. The wedding 
was not three weeks ahead. 

" There are half a dozen of the boys crazy to have 
you. Take your pick of them," the old man had said. 
" They are all honest lads, and my neighbours. The 
one that suits you will suit me. Only mind this. 
When the bones of the Christmas goose are picked I 
must know the name of my son-in-law. If you have 
not decided by then I will marry you to old Pieter 
Jacobsen. He is fat and jolly and rich, and he wants 
you. He'll take you at a moment's notice. If, by 
Christmas night, no bridegroom is forthcoming, Pie- 
ter shall be the happy man. I swore to that son of 
a deceiver that you should be married before the New 
Year, and married you shall be." 

And the maiden knew she should, for in all New 
Netherland there was none, man or woman, who could 
turn Laurens van Waesberge from his will when that 
will was set. 
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MEETING THE DILEMMA 
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Now Laurens van Waesberge being an outspoken 
Dutchman, with no reticence in his composition, it 
immediately became noised abroad that there was a 
wedding barely ahead, with the bridegroom an uncer- 
tain quantity. And because there were just half a 
dozen prospective bridegrooms for that one pretty 
bride, the crisp December air was soon as full as air 
could be of plans to catch the prize. 

Laurens van Waesberge had quoted the number at 
six. Not that there were not young men many, be- 
sides the SIX, who would have been glad of the chance 
to enter the contest for the hand of the fair Engeltie. 
These, however, were not in the category of possible 
suitors. 

Leaving out of account the few manor houses and 
their lords, the district along the Hudson did not boast 
of many such houses as Laurens van Waesberge's, or 
many cultivators of land who could rank with the old 
planter in wealth. He had long held supremacy 
among his immediate neighbours. Incidentally it may 
be remarked that the position had made him arbitrary. 
It had given him an exaggerated opinion of one, 
Laurens van Waesberge. He was a jovial old Dutch- 
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MEETING THE DILEMMA 

man, free and familiar with all his neighbours, but it 
was only among a favoured few, those who by virtue 
of higher birth or comparative wealth ranked nearer 
to himself, that he thought of looking for a possible 
husband for his only daughter. It was in these house- 
holds, therefore, that the news raised a tumult of 
expectation. 

When it became understood that Engeltie's mar- 
riage with Hendrick de Groot was not to take place, 
while yet the wedding was to be hastened rather than 
postponed, six Dutch lads, heirs apparent to six good 
bouweries, grew excited, while the six Dutch owners 
of these same good bouweries fell to the practical con- 
sideration of ways and means, and six good vrouws 
entered into solemn conclave with their six careful 
husbands and their six anxious sons over the best 
method of competing in the soul-burning contest. 

For Engeltie van Waesberge was the great prize 
of the day. Nowhere in New Netherland was there a 
prettier maid. Nay, nowhere was there one as pretty. 
Her superiority had long been recognized. So had 
her father's wealth. Reckoning the two together it 
was little wonder that each good vrouw's heart was 
filled with longing, and her head with schemes whereby 
her boy should secure the hand of that fair maid of the 
Hudson, the peerless Engeltie. 

It was Lyntje, wife of Martin Dykman, who first 
came to a conclusion. 

" Martin," she said, " Laurens is a man who likes 
to be run after." 
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THE DILEMMA OF ENGELTIE 

"He is/' said Martin, and l(X)ked into the good 
vrouw's eye. 

*^ He is a man whom it pays to run after/' said 
Lyntje. 

'' He is/' said Martin, and he kept his eye on the 
good vrouw's face. 

" Martin/' said his wife, *' Engeltie van Waesberge 
is to be wedded before the New Year." 

" She is," said Martin, " for Laurens himself has 
said it." 

" Then it is fitting to do the honours for the bride," 
said Lyntje, his wife. 

The eyes of the good man grew more steadfast. 

" For the bride and the lad," he said, " but where 
is the lad?" 

" That is to be seen," said Lyntje. " Laurens has 
said there shall be a lad. Very good. Let the neigh- 
bours of Laurens van Waesberge shew courtesy to his 
daughter. If there were a lad we should now be get- 
ting up amusements for the wedding of the young 
couple." 

" Yes," said Martin in a puzzled tone. 

" What is to hinder us from doing the same still ? " 
asked Lyntje, his wife. 

" The want of the boy/' said Martin, her husband. 

"Are there not boys?" asked Lyntje suggest- 
ively. 

" Aye, there's one/' replied Martin. 

" Martin," said Lyntje, " we are the neighbours of 
Laurens van Waesberge." 
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MEETING THE DILEMMA 

"His nearest neighbours," quoth Martin reflect- 
ively. 

" Then go you to Laurens and tell him I am plan- 
ning a merrymaking for the marriage of Engeltie," 
said Lyntje. 

And Martin went. 

Laurens van Waesberge took kindly to the sugges- 
tion. He laughed in high good humour at Lyntje's 
idea. 

" Capital ! Capital ! '' he said. " Tell Lyntje to go 
ahead and get her best tea ready. Why should not 
Engeltie enjoy her fun beforehand like any other 
bride? It takes a woman's head to conceive an idea 
like that. A pretty bride going round to make all the 
boys' mouths water! A bride with a fresh aspiring 
bridegroom for each merrymaking! A vastly good 
idea! Tell your Claes to go in and take his chance 
first. Of a truth it is in keeping with the rest of the 
plan. I said my girl should not have her marriage 
put off for anything that had happened. By my head 
she shall not even miss the pleasures that come before 
the great event. She'll have a sending off such as has 
never been seen before. A pretty girl with a string 
of boys at her heels, watching for a smile from her ! 
The queen of the month with her train of courtiers! 
Lyntje is a genius. She shall have the honour of the 
first merrymaking, and Qaes shall be the first in the 
field. Let her go ahead. I'll see that Engeltie is ready 
to come and do her part to grace the feast. Ha ! Ha ! 
Never was there a girl that had such a sending off 
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THE DILEMMA OF ENGELTIE 

before. It will surely be the talk of the province how 
Laurens van Waesberge's girl was married." 

" It is a propitious beginning for our Claes/' said 
Lyntje, when her husband returned with Laurens van 
Waesberge's answer. " That we were the first to shew 
to Engeltie the civility due to a bride should count in 
our boy's favour. And you, Martin? Before you left 
you presented to the good man the case of our Claes 
in its best light? You told him — " 
I told him nothing," he said. 
Nothing ! " The voice of the good vrouw was 
sharp. 

Laurens has a will of his own," said Martin. 
And what if he has?" said Lyntje, his wife. 
" You were there to turn that will the way you 
wanted. You could at least have tried." 
" I did try," said Martin. 
" And what did you tell him ? " said L)mt je. 
Nothing," said Martin. 

Why not ? " said Lyntje, her voice a note sharper 
than before. 

" Because Laurens has a will of his own," said 
Martin. 

" He would not hear? " asked Lyntje. 
" He poked his fingers into my side and laughed," 
said Martin. " * Hold on, man,' he said. ' You've 
come to the wrong party. It won't do any good to 
cry up the attractions of your boy to me. I'm not 
going to marry him.' " 

" And that was true," said Lyntje, thoughtfully. 
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MEETING THE DILEMMA 

"Yet Laurens has usually something to say in his 
daughter's affairs." 

" He may yet have something to say in this case," 
said Martin. " I do not know. He poked his fingers 
into my side again. * If you want to cry up that boy 
of yours, go to the girl and do it,' he said. ' You've 
got to win there first. I've sworn she shall have her 
choice of all the boys, and have it she shall. When 
she chooses your Claes, come to me and we will talk 
the rest over.' " 

" Ah ! " said Lyntje reflectively, and there was much 
included in that " ah." 

She looked at the good man her husband, and the 
good man looked at her. 

" It does not yet appear what Laurens will expect," 
she said. " If Engeltie choose Claes we shall see. 
Meanwhile we have precedence of all the rest, for we 
are the first to invite Engeltie. We lead. The rest 
must follow." 

Thus Lyntje, wife of Martin Dykman, accepted the 
honour conferred upon her as the inaugurator of the 
social ceremonies that should usher in the marriage of 
Engeltie van Waesberge. 

For, in accordance with the good old sociable, kindly 
custom of these Dutch colonial days, a bridal couple 
must be feasted and made much of by their friends for 
a couple of weeks and more before the ceremony that 
turned the girl and boy (every man was a boy till he 
took him a wife) into a dignified husband and vrouw. 
While that day was pending the bridal pair were asked 
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THE DILEMMA OF EN6ELTIE 

here and there, amusements were planned for their 
benefit, and the occasion was made excuse for general 
fun and frolic. 

In the present case the wedding was just the right 
distance ahead for the merrymaking to begin. Never 
in all that district of the Hudson had there been a 
prettier bride to feast and fuss over and compliment. 
But how could entertainment after entertainment be 
got up for the bridal pair when there was not a pair, 
but only one ? 

Yet there was a wedding ahead. That was a cer- 
tainty, for Laurens van Waesberge had decreed it, and, 
of the firm-willed Dutchmen of that Dutch province, 
Laurens was the firmest willed of all. Therefore 
would there be a wedding at the appointed time. And 
before the time for the wedding came there would be 
a bridegroom. This also was a certainty, for Laurens 
had decreed it. These two things being certain, why 
wait to begin the festivities until it would be too late 
to tender to Engeltie the honours that were her due 5^ 

Lyntje did not wait. She waived the question of 
the bridegroom and made her preparations in haste, 
that the advantage of being the first of the entertain- 
ers might be hers. And with much envy and hotness 
of heart over losing this advantage the rest did the 
next best thing and followed in her wake. 

While Laurens van Waesberge with characteristic 
pertinacity pushed forward his plans for a wedding 
that at present boasted only of a bride, and honest 
Dutch landowners and good Dutch vrouws plotted, 
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and Dutch youths grew ambitiously eager, the maiden 
who was the subject of all this commotion stood dis- 
mayed, facing an impossible situation. That she 
could marry anybody but Hendrick was to her an 
absurdity. Were not all the preparations made, with 
Hendrick as the only possible bridegroom? The 
young men of the neighbourhood were her friends; 
she had grown up among them. But Hendrick was 
the man she loved, the only man she had ever dreamed 
of marrying. To turn round at a fortnight's notice, 
and pick out a new lover, a few daySk later to become 
a husband, was not simply an absurdity, but a sacri^ 
l^e as well. And to go round to be feted and courted 
on the supposition that one of her young hosts was 
to be her choice, while all the time she had no inten- 
tion of marrying any of the lads ; to take the position 
of bride when there was no bridegroom, was a farce. 

Yet her father commanded it, and what her father 
commanded must be done. To tell him that she did 
not mean to marry any one of the expectant lads was 
to be thrown back upon the other horn of the dilemma 
— old Pieter Jacobsen. As the lesser evil she accepted 
the awkwardness of the situation. 

Impossible as that situation appeared, it was not 
accountable for the heaviest ache in Engeltie van 
Waesberge's heart. Back of the question how she 
was to meet this difficulty pressed that other question, 
yet unanswered — why had Hendrick gone away 
without trying to see her ? 

At the very beginning it was not as insistent, for 
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then she told herself he would certainly come — if 
not to-day, then to-morrow. But when the morrow 
came, and was silent as the day that was past, she 
grew frightened. 

Surely he had not really gone, taken her father's 
dismissal as final, without even saying goibd-by to 
her. 

No, that was impossible. He would come yet, and 
when he came something would be done. Her only 
hope was in him. There was nothing to intervene 
between herself and the carrying out of her father's 
will but Hendrick. He would not desert her. 

Nevertheless several days passed, each as the last, 
and the little world of that particular stretch of the 
Hudson valley was alive with curiosity, and her 
father talked openly of the wedding, and chuckled and 
joked over who the happy brid^room was to be, and 
still Hendrick did not come. Her father's jokes set 
Engeltie's cheeks to burning, but when they burned 
the most they were not half as hot as her heart. 
Where was Hendrick? Did he hear nothing of all 
this talk ? And if he heard, why did he not do some- 
thing? 

Was it that he did not care? But he loved her. 
He would never give her up like this. Would he let 
her marry Qaes or Roeloff or Aart, and remain 
silent ? 

But she was not going to marry Oaes or Roeloff 
or Aart. And if she did not marry one of them there 
was Pieter Jacobsen, a live horror, as the alternative. 
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He did not know the danger, the real danger — 
that menace of Pieter Jacobsen. That was a secret 
between her father and herself. All the world knew 
the rest of the situation. Nobody, not even Hendrick, 
knew that Pieter Jacobsen loomed up threatening and 
real, as the seventh and absolutely final alternative 
when the other six were rejected. If he knew that 
he would lose no time in coming. 

Ah, but why did he not come in any case? 

What was that question her fears were asking? 
When he did come, what could he do ? What ? Why, 
he could — she did not know what he could do, but 
he could do something. And — she would know that 
he cared. 

There was a sob in her throat. That, after all, 
was the sore point. Hendrick had gone away as if 
he did not care. Underneath all other disquieting 
emotions was the fear that her father had offended 
him so deeply that he would never come to her 
again. She knew the kind of things her father 
could say when he was angry. Hendrick was proud, 
and unaccustomed to insult. Why should he bear 
it? 

But I would never have left him," she said. 
You are not a man," her heart replied. 
If I were, my love would be the stronger," she 
said. 

" Men are proud, and their pride is sometimes 
stronger than their love." 

She shook herself free from the suggestion. 
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" I will not listen/' she said. " Hendrick loves me. 
I will wait." 

And she waited; but Hendrick did not come. 

The lads did, and the festivities, and she was face 
to face with the dilemma. Lyntje's tea and dance 
had to be met. Laurens van Waesberge was jubi- 
lantly benevolent. 

" Put on your prettiest gown, child, and go," he 
said. '* I promised Ljmtje her Claes should be first 
in the field. Go and dance with the boy, and set his 
heart beating to a time of its own. Deck yourself 
out your prettiest. If you make not the hearts of the 
boys hot within them these next two weeks I've lost 
my mark." 

It was Engeltie's heart that was hot when Claes 
came for her, driving up with a dash in style worthy 
of the occasion — Claes in his best clothes, and with 
his most unnatural manner, elaborately prepared to 
do the honours of the day. If the merrymaking had 
been for any other girl and her lover, Engeltie would 
herself have handled the reins and driven out to the 
house of her hostess. To-day she was not allowed 
to go thus independently. Lyntje had decreed that 
Qaes must fetch her himself, and she submitted, for 
she was the guest of honour. She grew hotter as she 
realized that she was going to one of the wedding 
feasts — her own wedding feasts — and there was no- 
body to wed. 

Then she looked at Qaes, and in spite of herself 
a ripple of laughter played about her lips. He looked 
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SO hot, and eager, and ambitious, and helpless, and 
uncomfortable, and — desperate. That glance broad- 
ened her view of the situation. Until this moment she 
had thought of the difficulty as all on her own side. 
Now she realized that it was almost as bad to be a 
boy, brought suddenly to face the necessity of in- 
stantaneously wooing a girl he has never expected to 
woo, as to be the girl who does not want to be wooed 
and does not mean to be won, and yet cannot say 
so for reasons known only to herself. 

The drive to Martin Dykman's might by adroit 
leisureliness be made to last half an hour. By that 
thirty minutes Claes had the start of every man in 
the neighbourhood. 

" I am so glad you are pleased with my mother's 
idea," he said, before the fine pair of horses had fairly 
set the sleigh in motion. 

" But I am not pleased," she said. " Claes, let 
those horses go. They are dancing with impatience. 
I ever reckoned you the best driver in the place 
because you went like the wind. But now you 
crawl. I'm not a bit pleased to ride at a funeral 
pace." 

" I'll make it a wedding march if you'll let me," 
he said, and she frowned. 

" May I ? " he asked, bending forward to look into 
her face. 

" I wish people would let weddings alone," she 
said, and then reproached herself with the ungra- 
ciousness of thus meetine the kindness of her enter- 
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tainers. " Why can't we have a pleasant ride," she 
asked, *' and not say — personal things ? " 

" But I must say personal things," he said. " En- 
geltie, do you know you are very pretty to-day ? " 

" Only to-day ? " she retorted. " How dare you 
tell a girl she is not always pretty? " 

" I didn't," he interposed eagerly. " I meant you 
were prettier than usual." 

She turned a shoulder to him. 

" That is just as bad," she said, and added re- 
gretfully, " We were always such good friends." 

" That is what I thought. That is why I — En- 
geltie, your father said — " 

" Did he ? My father is not a girl." 

" But he said I might — '' 

" Come and fetch me ? I have no doubt he did. 
He is only a man, and men blunder. That is what I 
was going to say. I wish your mother had not been 
so quick to be kind. I did not want to be fetched. It 
is very good of her of course, but — I don't want any 
parties." 

He was disconcerted. They were not getting on as 
he had expected. This was a new Engeltie, a maiden 
not easy to come at. Considering the occasion, and 
the rap, rap, of his heart, he showed a fair amount of 
tact. 

" I am sorry," he said. " We wanted to please 
you." 

She relented. 

" I will be pleased if you drive me as yoq always 
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have done, just for the fun of it, and don't talk about 
— weddings or — anything unpleasant/* she said. 

" And you won't let me say what I came to say — 
I mean what I want to say ? " he stammered. 

" No. You don't want to say it, not really," she 
said. 

I do," he interrupted. 

That is rude, to contradict a girl," she said re- 
proachfully. " You think you want it, but you don't. 
Let us be friends, as we always were." 

" I want to be something more than a friend," he 
said ruefully. 

She laughed, a little, constrained laugh. 

"When people ask too much, they sometimes lose 
what they had before," she said. 

There was silence for a minute and more. The 
horses were going now, like old times. The road 
went skimming by. 

" The other fellows will say what they want," he 
said at last, " and you will listen to them." 

" No, I won't." 

"Will you promise — promise that you will not 
let them tell you what you will not listen to from me ? 
I have the first turn. We asked you first. If you'll 
promise you will give me the first chance — some- 
time — I'll set Brown Bel and Browneye to doing 
their best, and I won't say anything else all the way." 

She laughed. 
That would be a dull ride," she said. 
But you promise?'* 
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" No, I don't." 

" Then I won't drive fast." His hand was on the 
reins, drawing the horses in. " I want you to myself, 
and this time is mine. Nobody can come between us 
now. I know not of a certainty that I shall ever have 
another chance as good." 

" I know not of a certainty that you will," she said 
thoughtfully. " For which reason you should use it 
generously," she added, and looked into his face with 
a smile, half humorous, half pathetic. " Girls like to 
have their own way, and when they don't have it they 
get cross." 

" You don't." 

" Oh yes, I do, and I shaU." 

" Really ? " he said, and he said it anxiously. 

Then he relapsed into silence, and she stole a look 
at his face. The eagerness and ambition had gone 
out of it. It was crestfallen now. Her heart relented. 

" It is not nice to have things said to you in a 
hurry," she said sweetly. " It takes your breath 
away." 

He brightened. 
I'll be just as slow as you like," he said. 
I don't believe you understand a girl," she said 
diplomatically. 

" No. I only love her," he said, and she reddened 
and drew an infinitesimal distance further away. He 
felt the movement, however, and lessened his ardour. 

"Was that too fast?" he asked, with a sly look 
out of the comer of his eye. 
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Yes," she said. 

Then we'll begin over again," he said. 

Claes was a Dutch youth, but he was Lyntje's boy, 
and he was not altogether lacking in diplomacy. 

Engeltie drew a long breath. She had never 
known before how hard it was for a girl to keep a 
man from making love to her if he wanted to do it. 
But then there was never a girl in exactly the position 
she was in now. Other girls could say "no," if 
they wanted. She wanted to say " no," but she could 
not. 

For why say " no " to Claes any more than to the 
rest? Nay, if she said " yes " to any, why not to Claes? 
She had more sympathy with the young man than 
with some of the others. Martin Dykman was her 
father's nearest neighbour, and she had known Claes all 
her life. He had run after her and afforded her much 
youthful fun. She liked him, and she knew he liked 
her. But she did not believe he was really in love 
with her. There was no doubt he soon would be if 
she would let him. But he had not thought of her 
that way before. Some of the others had, but not 
Claes. He had known — they had all known — that 
she was going to marry Hendrick. Before that there 
had been boy and girl friendship between them. The 
coming of Hendrick had changed it all, but it was a 
change she liked. This was another thing. 

She had been so busy thinking, that her eyes had 
passed unseeingly over the familiar landmarks. Now 
she awoke suddenly to the fact that they were nearing 
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Martin Dykman's house. She stole a glance at Qaes. 
Then she drew another long breath. 

His face was gloomy — desperate. He too realized 
that they were nearing his home. His half hour's 
vantage was almost at an end. Another minute and 
the swift pace of the horses was toned down to a 
walk. 

" Engeltie," he said, " whether you are angry or 
not I will not let this opportunity go without telling 
you I love you. You ought not to shut my mouth 
when no other man will let you shut his. I don't 
believe you like any of them better than you do me. 
Do you ? " he asked pleadingly, and added, " You are 
going to marry somebody before the New Year." 

" I am not ! " she flashed, and stopped. 

He dropped the reins in his astonishment, and then 
stooped to pick them up. 

He was hardly more disconcerted than she was. 
What had she said? And yet how could she help 
saying it? To admit, even by inference, that she was 
going to be married before the New Year, was dis- 
loyalty to Hendrick. To deny, as she had done, that 
she would marry one of the young men before that 
time was defiance of her father's will. 

" Why, Engeltie ! — I thought — your father 
said — " 

"I know. Oh, Qaes, do be quiet and let me 
alone ! " There were tears in her eyes. " How do I 
know what I am going to do? My father says I 
shall marry, but I don't want — " 
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Then she stopped again, embarrassed. She was 
owning to another man that she wanted to marry 
nobody but Hendrick, and Hendrick had gone away 
and left her. 

But though she did not know it, for the moment 
she had won in the losing. Claes had caught the 
shimmer of tears in those soft blue eyes. They stung 
him with a sense of cruelty. 

" I am sorry," he said gently. " I did not know. I 
will let you alone." 

She darted a quick glance at him. 

" You are good," she said. " I cannot answer any 
— any of you to-day. I — " 

" I understand," he said. " Here we are, and my 
mother is waiting." 

He helped her out very gently. His face had actu- 
ally lost a tinge of its colour. 

Ljmtje herself was on the stoop to meet them. 
Her eyes — Lyntje had penetrating eyes — scanned 
both faces. Evidently they did not find what they 
desired, for they travelled back to her son's face and 
the eyelids lifted ever so slightly. Qaes shook his 
head. 
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CHAPTER III 

POINT ME OUT THE BRIDEGROOM 

Lyntje received the maiden with a motherly smile. 

** We are so glad we are the first," she said. 
" When we heard, Claes was in such a hurry he could 
hardly wait till I had made my plans." 

This somewhat mendacious statement being left 
to work for a minute, Lyntje added proudly, " We 
wanted to be first, and we are. It was we who 
thought of it — getting up the amusements before 
your wedding." 

" I wish you had not — " Engeltie began, and 
stopped, sorry that she had said anything of the sort. 

"Why not, child?" Lyntje asked, turning grave 
eyes upon the girl. 

" Because — because — " Engeltie's own eyes 
lifted to the good vrouw's face. " Oh, don't you see 
that it is awkward ? " 

Lyntje smiled kindly. 

" To be sure I do," she said. " Everybody must 



see. 



Engeltie winced. 

"But, child, it need not be awkward any longer. 
You know that, don't you ? " 
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Engeltie was silent. Lyntje had carried her oflf to 
the best bedroom, to divest her of her wraps. She 
was the first arrival. It was Lyntje herself who had 
timed her son's start to fetch the maiden. She did 
not expect any of the other guests just yet. 

" You know that, don't you ? " she repeated, press- 
ing her advantage when the girl did not answer. 

" Yes — no." Engeltie went to the glass to hide 
her embarrassment. She wished the others would 
come. 

" Qaes has spoken to you, has told you — " began 
Lyntje. 

" No. I wouldn't let him." 

Engeltie's cheeks were flaming. She put up her 
hands under pretext of arranging her hair and tried 
to hide them. 

" I am sorry, very sorry," Lyntje said. " You will 
never find anybody who will love you better than 
Qaes. And his father will do as much for him as any 
of the others would do for their boys — and more," 
she added, after a moment's consideration. 

" Oh, it is not that — but — " 

Engeltie found herself involved in an impossible 
explanation, and stopped. 

"But what?" 

Lyntje's patience was admirable. 

A pathetic little smile of embarrassment came to 
Engeltie's lips. 

" I don't think I want to say either yes or no," she 
said. " Don't you think it is -^ is — unpleasant — 
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to have to make up your mind all in a hurry when 
you don't want to make it up ? " 

" Perhaps it is," Ljmtje acknowledged. " But are 
there not things that are more unpleasant? It is 
awkward for a maid to be within a very short time 
of her marriage and — I must say it plainly, child — 
to have nobody to marry? You are laying yourself 
open to that awkwardness. Is not that worse than 
making a little effort to decide? You cannot go 
from one house to another and have nothing settled. 
And they are all going to ask you." 

" Oh, I wish they wouldn't. I don't want to — " 

" To marry anybody," Engeltie was going to say, 
but before the words were spoken perceived what 
they would lead to and refrained from uttering 
them, 

" I understand," Ljmtje said kindly, mentally sup- 
plying her own ending to the sentence. " It is nat- 
ural that you should not want to meet all the world 
before anything is settled. Your maidenly modesty 
rebels at the awkwardness of the situation. But you 
need not meet that awkwardness at all. Before the 
fun begins you may have everything arranged so that 
you can enjoy it as thoroughly as you like. Just say 
I may do so, and I will go and tell Qaes it is settled, 
and let the rest know when they come. I understand 
just how you feel. I will go and tell Claes now. The 
poor boy will be overjoyed." 

" Oh, no, no ! " Engeltie cried desperately. " I 
cannot. I — I have not decided." 
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" But you are going to decide ; you see that you 
must?" Lyntje said gravely. 

" I don't think I can — not now/' Engeltie said, 
turning pathetically worried eyes on Lyntje's face. 

And then, before the wise vrouw's tongue could 
give expression to any more of those kind, motherly, 
but plain delineations of the difficulties ahead of the 
maiden, there broke through the clear, December air 
the — to Engeltie — welcome sound of voices. It 
was not yet dark. She went hastily to the win- 
dow. 

'* It is Grietie Jansen," she said, her tone one of 
relief. " There is a gentleman with her — somebody 
I do not know." 

Lyntje came and looked over the girl's shoulder. 
She would have been better pleased if Grietie had been 
half an hour later. She was as much at a loss about 
Grietie's companion as was Engeltie, but curiosity 
was not the most insistent emotion at that moment. 
Like Gaes himself she had reckoned on the minutes 
she would have alone with Engeltie. She laid a kind 
hand on the girl's shoulder. 

" Engeltie," she said, " I have known you long 
enough to feel like a mother to you. I hope you are 
going to let me be a mother in reality. You must 
not mind if I tell you that you are unwise. Young 
maids like not to be pushed to a decision, I know. 
But you do not realize the difficulties that are ahead 
of you. I know better than you do how distressed 
you will feel. But you must judge for yourself. 
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Only do not forget that if you find the situation too 
embarrassing Claes is ready to help you out of it — 
and so am I." 

Then she went downstairs to receive her guests 
and satisfy her curiosity about Grietie's companion. 
Engeltie remained where she was. 

" They cannot ask me any more," she said, trying 
to reassure herself. 

There were others coming now. There would be 
safety in numbers. 

Perhaps. Now that the numbers began to be in 
evidence Engeltie was not sure. Every arrival meant 
another pair of curious eyes to watch developments, 
and another tongue to ask questions. 

If she could only decide what attitude to take — 
only find a safe attitude! That unhappy admission 
to Claes had warned her that she must not again be 
betrayed into acknowledging that she did not want 
to be married. To have people infer, as Claes had 
done, that she was love-sick for Hendrick, was more 
than she could bear. And if she allowed them to 
conclude that she was carrying out her father's plan 
in very truth, they would never let her rest until they 
found out which was to be the bridegroom, or, at 
the least, in which direction her fancy turned. She 
had learned much about the possibilities and diffi- 
culties of the situation since she started from home 
to-day. 

She turned with a sigh of relief to the girl stand- 
ing in the doorway. Grietie Jansen had always been 
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in a peculiar sense her friend. Nevertheless a moment 
later the light died out of her face. There was no 
answering smile on Grietie's lips, nor friendly re- 
sponse in her eyes. 

" Lyntje told me I should find you here," she said. 
And then with a light little laugh — "I don't know 
whether it is in place to condole with you or con- 
gratulate you." 

Engeltie loc4ced at her in pained surprise. She had 
expected sympathy from Grietie. They had been 
bosom friends from childhood. 

Neither," she said, after that moment's scrutiny. 

You are just to be good to me. I — I think I am 
in need of a little of the sort of kindness that will 
take me as I stand and not ask questions." 

Did Grietie see the quiver of her lips as Ei^dtie 
spoke, or the appeal in her eyes ? Perhaps not. 

" But that is just what we want to know — where 
you do stand," she said lightly, "and we are too 
curious to let you oflf without questions. We are all 
crazy to hear about the one lover you have thrown 
over and the six who are trying, poor boys, to squeeze 
into the single place he has left vacant." 

Something in the tone of the last words opened 
Engeltie's understanding. She saw what lay be- 
neath the cruel sting in them, and the secret of Grie- 
tie's attitude became plain. 

She had been so much engrossed with her own 
difficulties, her own heartaches, that she had not real- 
ized how others might be affected by the sudden 
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change of conditions. One of the six who were " try- 
ing to squeeze into the single place left vacant " was 
Aart, the son of Arent Hegemen, and Aart had been 
running after Grietie long enough for another wed- 
ding to be near announcement. There was no actual 
engagement, but Grietie's attraction for Aart was well 
known. 

Aart was among the six young men considered 
eligible for the hand of Laurens van Waesberge's 
daughter. Engeltie had known that her father in- 
cluded him with the rest, but the possibilities involved 
had not come home to her. She had not considered 
him, she had not yet considered any of the boys, seri- 
ously as lovers. To her the only possible bridegroom 
was still Hendrick ; the only way out of the dilemma 
was his coming. 

To-day's experiences had already demonstrated 
that to everybody else Hendrick had disappeared 
from the situation, and that the contest for her hand 
was a very real and lively one. These good neigh- 
bours of hers believed she was going to marry one of 
their sons. They were as much in earnest about it 
as was her father. And she could not explain. For 
what was there to explain? That Hendrick would 
come? But he had not come. How could she tell 
any of them — how could she tell even Grietie her- 
self, that she was waiting for his return? And in 
the meantime Aart was among the contestants. 

It was small wonder that Grietie's words had a 
sting in them. 
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" Oh, Grietie, I — I did not know — I did not think 
of it," she said impulsively. " I am so sorry." 

" Think of what ? " asked Grietie in frigid tones. 
" Why should you be sorry ? " 

She had come into the room and was removing 
her wraps. She continued the process without inter- 
ruption. 

While Engeltie hesitated for an answer to that 
" why,'* a fresh voice sounded from below, and to the 
accompaniment of a laugh and a rush Lysbeth Ba- 
rentz was upon them — Lysbeth the breezy. She 
came up the stairs with a dash that had in it a sug- 
gestion of a blusterous December wind. The very 
nip of the frost blast was in the atmosphere about 
Lysbeth. The riot and the fun were there too. Lys- 
beth was a winter wind in all its moods — fearless, 
irrepressible, half bitter, half wholesome. Her 
tongue had a trick of biting like the north blast. 
As for penetrating quality, there was no wind of the 
heavens that could get through a crevice more ef- 
fectually than Lysbeth through the armour of man or 
woman upon whom she turned her forces. 

She stood for a moment in the doorway — barely 
longer than a moment — looking from Grietie to 
Engeltie, and from Engeltie to Grietie. 

" Grietie Jansen's jealous because Aart's among 
the worshippers at the golden shrine," she said. 
"And Engeltie is hurt because Grietie's affection 
for her dear friend does not prompt her to give up 
her lover with sweet, smiling self-sacrifice, and lay 
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all her youthful love dreams on the altar of friend- 
ship." 

She laughed as she advanced into the room and 
noted the heightened colour on the cheeks of both the 
girls. 

It was Grietie who first found words to retort. 

" There is no fear of friendship troubling you," 
she said, with a short, angry laugh. "There's only 
one friend you care for sufficiently to disturb your- 
self about, and that's Lysbeth Barentz. And you 
don't quarrel with her often enough to make things 
uncomfortable." 

Lysbeth smiled appreciatively. 

" Oh, you needn't quarrel with me," she said. 
" Don't let bitterness fill your heart, my dear. It is 
not becoming to the countenance. You are no worse 
oflf than the rest of us. We have all got to take En- 
geltie's leavings. Luckily she cannot have more than 
one of the boys. Which is it going to be, Engeltie? " 

" I'll leave you to guess," Engeltie said, as lightly 
as she could force her tongue to speak. " I believe 
you are as well able to decide the question to your 
liking as I am." 

" Able ! Don't I wish I had your chance ? Two 
weeks' festivities and all the boys at your heels! I 
tell you what it is, Engeltie, if I were in your place 
I'd get more fun out of these next two weeks than 
you'll get out of a lifetime. I wonder which way 
you're taking it," she added, looking searchingly into 
Engeltie's face. " Are you crying your eyes out on 
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the quiet after Hendrick, or are you crowing over 
the rest of us because you've got all the boys at your 
feet?" 

Engeltie would have given much if she could have 
kept her cheeks cool. The flash in her eyes that 
matched the fire in her cheeks she had no quarrel 
with. She was too wise to bandy words with Lys- 
beth. She turned away and once more made the 
looking-glass her ally. 

Lysbeth, nothing daunted, came and looked over 
the maiden's shoulder at the reflection in the glass — 
not her own. 

" Did you send him off, Engeltie, and take sides 
with your father, or did he quarrel with Mynheer 
van Waesberge and go away and leave you ? " she 
asked confidentially. " Do tell us. We are dying of 
curiosity to hear the story. It's as good as a play." 

" Pity you were not the heroine," Engeltie said 
drily. 

" Pity ! I shall never cease regretting it," Lysbeth 
exclaimed. " But where's the use ? We're well bom 
and well connected, but my father hasn't so much as 
an English shilling to spare, and I have two brothers 
to take what little there is or ever will be. There's 
not a boy in New Netherland who knows Lysbeth 
Barentz but knows she'll get nothing when she 
changes her name save the usual dower of a girl who 
is blessed with brothers to step in before her. A 
negro maid and the best bedroom furniture, my dear, 
tfiat is what I can bring to a husband, and nothing 
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else. And he can get a dozen girls who will bring 
him exactly as much. What chance do I stand of 
having a fortnight's fun like that ahead of you? I 
sigh, and bury my longings in my envy-embittered 
heart. As for you — you have all your father's pos- 
sessions behind you, and Laurens van Waesberge is 
the biggest man between here and Albany. And I 
don't believe you enter into the spirit of the thing a 
bit. I misdoubt your heart's a-roaming, running off 
southward after that very fine gentleman. Mynheer 
Hendrick de Groot. I don't believe you take your 
father's side of the quarrel at all." 

The girl's audacity left Engeltie gasping. What 
would she say next ? A few, a very few minutes ago, 
Engeltie had congratulated herself on Lyntje's ab- 
sence, looking upon it as a respite. Now she wished 
the good vrouw back, for of a truth Lysbeth's audacity 
was more embarrassing than Lyntje's importunity. 
Therefore when Lyntje's voice was heard upon the 
stairs she went forward with alacrity to meet her. 

The attitude of the maiden was not wasted on the 
wise Lyntje. She could guess a little of what had 
gone on behind the scenes since she went to receive 
her guests. The girl's readiness to turn to her was 
a good augury for the success of her aspirations for 
Qaes. Her smile was motherly and reassuring. 

" I wonder not that you are getting impatient, 
child," she said. " I have been talking with Mynheer 
Gaylord, and the time has slipped by. He is an un- 
expected guest, but not an unwelcome one. He tells 
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me he is of English and Dutch stock combined. If 
he imite the virtues of both, of a truth New Nether- 
land should be glad to see him." 

She stooped to give a womanly touch to a refrac- 
tory fold in Engeltie's gown. 

" He has come from England to see the province 
and pay a visit to Grietie's mother, who is his third 
cousin, or something of the sort," she continued. 
" His coming took them by surprise, but though that 
was but a few hours ago Grietie was wise enough 
to bring him with her. I am glad to have the oppor- 
ttmity to shew him some colonial hospitality. He is 
wealthy and very well connected, my dear. But the 
girls of New York need not go wild," she added 
diplomatically. " I doubt not there is a lady in Eng- 
land who is awaiting his return." 

She carried off Engeltie with a little carefully con- 
cealed pride. Her hopes gave her a feeling of pro- 
prietorship in the girl. 

" I'll warrant he has never set eyes on a prettier 
maid in his English land," she said to herself. 

Now it happened that Humphrey Gaylord had a 
strong liking for pretty girls. He had had oppor- 
tunity to see many of them. His father being an 
English landed proprietor, a younger son of a good 
family, English society was open to him, and the high- 
bom maids of England did not frown upon him. In 
Holland also, whither he had been to study art, he 
had met some of the acknowledged Dutch beauties. 
In neither country, however, had he seen one who 
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more fully satisfied his artistic taste than did the girl 
who came in under Lyntje's wing. He was posi- 
tively grateful to his hostess for the glance that 
brought him to her side. 

Humphrey Gaylord had been in the province of 
New York but a day or two. He had had little time 
to judge of it. From this moment, however, he was 
quite sure he approved of it. 

He threw himself unreservedly into the enjoyment 
of the novel occasion. He soon discovered that there 
was something not quite usual about this young colo- 
nial maid with whom Lyntje had left him, something 
that set the voice of a man to a softer key when he 
spoke to her. The eye appeared to be affected simi- 
larly to the voice. A little later on he noticed that this 
was not peculiar to himself. Other men's eyes were 
apparently influenced in the same fashion. His ears 
were pleased with the musical sound of the girl's voice. 
The next thing the changing colour on her cheeks set 
him to seeking an explanation of the phenomenon. 
He did not flatter himself that the presence of a vis- 
itor from the Old World was responsible for it. He 
had already made up his mind that she was not unac- 
customed to the world's ways. There was about her 
none of that awkwardness which, rightly or wrongly, 
those who walk in the glare of society's candle-lighted 
halls are apt to attribute to that other contingent 
which passes its life in the open wind and sunshine 
of heaven. It was plain that though nature had had 
a hand in her education, the arts and graces had not 
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been left out of the curriculum. She was no un- 
sophisticated damsel of the woods, and she was not 
getting her first glimpse of a fashionable young man 
to-day. 

And yet why that varying colour, and the sugges- 
tion of nervousness in her eyes? 

In truth Engeltie was questioning how much this 
young man knew. She would have been at ease with 
him if she could have answered that question to her 
liking. When every other eye in the room followed 
her with a too curious gaze there was relief in talking 
with one who possessed the charm of unconscious- 
ness. But was he indeed unconscious? Had he not 
already been made acquainted with the situation in 
regard to herself? Nay, why ask? Was not that 
very situation the excuse for the present gathering? 
And yet, if he knew, his manner was strangely free 
from suggestion of the fact. 

"I think my good Grietie was a little unkind to 
me in one respect." 

His voice broke in on a momentary silence, filled 
up pleasantly enough on his part. 

" My cousin was so busy seeking enlightenment 
about the latest modes prevailing in Holland, and 
incidentally about the latest arrival therefrom, that 
it entered not into her wise little head that I also had 
a mouthful of questions to pour forth," he continued. 

" Nay, but Til warrant that between the questions 
she whispered into your ear enough gossip of New 
Netherland to weary a stranger," Engeltie ventured. 
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" On my honour, no," he replied. " She told me 
nothing except that she was curious, and that she told 
not consciously. She was so busy asking questions 
that she gave me not so much as a moment to thrust 
one at her in exchange. I learned no more than the 
name of my host and hostess, and the fact that to- 
night's gathering of beauty and wit has to do with 
a wedding — whose I neither know nor care, so long 
as I am here." 

Engeltie's heart was guilty of one of those erratic 
accessions of energy that make the breath irregular. 
Nevertheless she was relieved — for the moment. 
His unconsciousness, at least, was demonstrated. 

** Now I bethink me, I retract that last statement," 
he said gaily. " Curiosity is stirring within me. 
What more sweet than gossip? — if it come to me 
in your voice. You will be good to me and act as 
my enlightener? It is passing strange to brush 
shoulders with men and women whose lives have his- 
tories, and be the only one in the company who cannot 
read the stories. I am losing the fun in that I know 
not which way to look for the romance. I pray you 
take pity on me and point me out the fortunate bride- 
groom/' 

This was not the day of bombs, but of a surety the 
explosive sensation accompanying the action of one 
of those missiles assailed Engeltie then. For the 
moment she gasped. Then : 

" Mynheer, I cannot. I do not think he is present," 
she said. 
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" Ah, he has not yet arrived ? " 

" No, he has not yet arrived." Her voice was 
quiet and controlled. She wondered how long she 
could keep the gasp out of it. As for her face, it was 
concealed by that particularly useful little womanly 
toy of the day, a fan, lace trimmed and Cupid painted. 

Perhaps if he had been watching her closely 
Humphrey Gaylord would have noticed that its move- 
ments were erratic, and that it hid her face unduly. 
His attention however was at that moment diverted 
to his cousin Grietie, who had just sent across the 
room a glance, half inviting, half reproachful. He 
was conscious that he was neglecting her shame- 
fully. 

Returning to his first allegiance he added gaily: 
" The bride then ? Is she also withholding from us 
the light of her presence ? " 

" I think not, mynheer." 

"That is good. Curiosity grows apace. I pray 
you tell me quickly which way to look, though I 
swear, were I the groom, I would not look far." 

" Mynheer, she is not just now within the range of 
my vision," There was a certain dry, desperate 
humour in the girl's voice, which added a bare second 
later, " I perceive that Grietie is looking this way." 

" Nay, be not unkind to me," he pleaded. " I per- 
ceived it some time since. Grietie is an angel, but — " 

He let his eyes say the rest. 

" She is my friend, and has been since we were 
children/' Engeltie said loyally. 
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"'Ah I I know not my cousin yet. It is a pleasure 
yet to come." 

He dropped his bantering tone and spoke of his 
mother, to whose branch of the family these cousins 
belonged, telling of her love of Holland and her in- 
terest in New Netherland. Engeltie perceived that 
when he revealed himself solely as the young man of 
fashion he displayed but half the man. 

Meanwhile the young man himself was taking a 
few observations, one result being to make him con- 
scious of certain sinister glances directed his way. 
At first he limited these to the eyes of male guests. 
Later he perceived that female eyes were no less ma- 
levolent. What quarrel had these good colonial folk 
with himself? Was he unwittingly transgressing 
some social law? 

A little more inspection showed him that eyes 
which looked malevolently upon himself had benev- 
olent glances for the maiden, his companion. There- 
upon, for he was quick of wit, Humphrey Gaylord 
felt himself in possession of the key to the situation. 
Envy was not exclusively colonial. His agreeable 
chat with the maiden gained in value. He set him- 
self anew to the pleasure of entertaining her. 

" I have but now made a discovery," he announced 
sententiously. 

" Which is — ? " she asked, and waited — for a 
thunderclap. 

It did not come. 

" I have found out the social unpardonable sin." 
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She breathed a sigh of relief. It was not the an- 
swer she had expected. A quiver of mirth broke 
about her lips. 

" Mynheer, is not its name ' Legion ? * " she asked. 

" No, not the sin, which is one, indivisible and un- 
mistakable. The hog is its progenitor, and my bosom 
friend its perpetrator," 

" Hm ! Friendship in your case evidently does not 
cover a multitude of sins." 

'' Cover ! It would take a cloak broad as a man's 
character to cover that sin. You shall judge between 
us. He is young — and appreciative. He knows the 
emotions of a manly bosom. He has professed him- 
self my friend. And yet he has kept, in true hog 
fashicHi, the best joys of life for his selfish self, and 
that when he could not use the half of them. There 
was enough and to spare for me also. Would you 
believe that he has lived in this wonderful province 
of New York for two years, and kept its attractions 
to himself — mildly invited me to come and hunt 
him up some day, and never hinted that it contained 
anything more enchanting than his precious self? 
Hunt him up! Aye, that will I, to his cost." 

" Does he live in New York? " A smile was quiv- 
ering on Engeltie's lips. 

" He lives in the moon, I think — now. He is in 
love. I don't wonder at it. I shall be, soon — very 



soon." 



" And commit the social unpardonable sin ? Pos- 
sibly it is one of the symptoms of the disease." 
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" No, I will be a man to the end," he rejoined. 
" ril take what I want, and give to the rest of 
mankind the chance of snatching what I don't 
warn," 

" A truly generous rule of life, mynheer." 

" Generous ! Of course it is. If that fellow had 
lived up to such a high moral standard I should have 
been here months, nay, years ago. It is two years 
since last we were together in Holland, he at college, 
I studying art. Then he came out here, and wrote 
flat, flaccid descriptions of Indians and scenery of 
which he prated as being worthy a journey across 
seas to look at, and never told me — " 

He broke off with an airy wave of his hand. 

'" And he knew I had an artist's soul," he added a 
minute later. 

" Have you met him since you came to the 
province ? " Engeltie asked, with a laugh in her 
eyes. 

" No, though I sought him at his lodging, the fam- 
ily house being shut up on account of the absence of 
his father in Holland. I was too late — or too early, 
I know not which ; too late for the night he had lain 
there, too early for his return, which might be this 
year or next, though he was expected at any moment. 
He had mysteriously disappeared — gone to the moon 
on a love errand, I misdoubt." 

" Then he lives not in New York, mynheer ? " 

" Nay, he had just come from up the country. Do 
you perceive how that statement aggravates his guilt? 
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He had just come from this — this! or something 
like it; though spHt me if I beheve there is anything 
like it," he added. 

" And you have not yet had the pleasure of seeing 
him?" 

" No, I waited a day. Then impatience to view this 
wonderful land proved stronger than the yearnings 
of friendship, and I put off to a future occasion the 
rapture of a meeting with Hendrick de Groot." 

Nothing but the flutter of a lace-trimmed fan hin- 
dered Humphrey Gaylord from making a discovery 
then and there. He just missed seeing the colour rush 
in a flood to Engeltie's forehead and then recede, 
leaving her face strangely white. 

" And you don't know what has become of him? " 

Her voice was low and quiet, sharply held under 
control. Humphrey Gaylord did not guess how much 
of her heart went into that question. 

" No, though I called at the business house of 
which, in the absence of his father, he is supposed to 
be the head. I went not there, however, so much 
to find the truant as to deliver a packet given into 
my charge in Amsterdam by the elder Mynheer de 
Groot. By the way there is a romance connected with 
that packet. My old friend took me not entirely 
into his confidence with respect to it, but this I know, 
there is a lady in the case, the lady of a manor house, 
I think, though I may be wrong. My ideas of this 
wonderful land are somewhat mixed. Confident am 
I, however, that it has to do with a lady. It was a 
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new idea, I understand, something not thought of 
when Mynheer de Groot left the province of New 
York. It grew out of certain happenings in Amster- 
dam. Mynheer de Groot was Aiighty pleased at some 
chance that had arisen. He plumed himself upon his 
sagacity, and said that somebody's plans would be 
upset, and somebody's heart bum — I know not 
whose. But out of it all was to come good fortune 
for that lucky rascal, Hendrick." 

For a minute Engeltie heard no more. The sound 
of his voice played about her ears, but her brain took 
no account of the significance of the words. She had 
been asking her heart why Hendrick did not come. 
There was no need to ask further. A lady in the case 
— the lady of a manor house! Circumstances that 
had arisen since Mynheer de Groot went to Amster- 
dam! Somebody's heart would bum! Aye, it did 
bum, and ache too. 

And this was why Hendrick had not come, why he 
had gone away without seeing her ! He had not come 
because he did not want to come. He was down in 
New York, somewhere, and he would never come to 
her again. He had deliberately gone away and left 
her. 

Something to his advantage ! And she had thought 
he loved her. 

The words Humfrfirey Gaylord was speaking took 
shape again presently. They were still of Mynheer 
de Groot. 

" He is a fine old man, well bom and cultured, a 
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gentleman, every inch of him, a man of liberal edu- 
cation and artistic taste, and withal of a kind heart. 
He was as a father to me in the absence of my own, 
in the days when I studied art in Holland. He re- 
gretted much he could not be here upon this occasion 
to make my visit pleasant. Dash me if I think there 
is any danger of finding it less than pleasant." 

His tone was too significant to be misunderstood. 

" I should like to introduce you to my old friend," 
he added. " You would appreciate him, and I vow 
he could not fail to appreciate you. He is a man of 
taste." Then, a sudden thought occurring to him — 
"Perchance you have met him, M)mheer de Groot? 
I doubt not New York is familiar to you." 

" Yes, mynheer, I have met him." 

" Say you so ? " he exclaimed. " And I have been 
prating like a fool of one with whom you are familiar. 
Ah, well, his worth will stand it if my commendation 
won't. What is your opinion of the old man ? " 

" Truly it tallies with your own, mynheer." 

Her voice was quiet still. 

" So you are acquainted with him — my old 
friend ! " Humphrey continued. " I am enchanted ! 
And that fellow Hendrick? Do you also know 
him?" 

The question, uttered in Humphrey Gaylord's easy 
tones, struck clear through Engeltie's armour and left 
her vanquished. Up to this moment she had retained 
her self-possession through every difficulty of the 
conversation. Now it forsook her completely. She 
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could not force her tongue to answer that inquiry. 
Her brain refused to frame a response that was pos- 
sible of utterance. Her heart leaped up and choked 
her. 

Know him — Hendrickl Could she coolly claim 
acquaintance with him — her love — the only pos- 
sible bridegroom for this series of wedding festivities ; 
Hendrick who had left her to face the situation alone, 
who would never come back, as she had confidently 
expected, to change the despair into hope? She had 
reached a point where she could go no further. Her 
very hand refused longer to carry out the role of 
unconcern. It dropped into her lap. The costly, 
delicate lace of her fan lay inert, with no flutter of 
coquetry left to play off between her tell-tale face and 
eyes too astute. 

It was impossible for the signs of nervous tension 
to pass unnoticed. Humphrey saw and wondered, 
asking himself whether he had aught to do with this. 
Had he unwittingly blundered? 

He waited a moment for her answer to his last 
words. When it did not come, he lightly took up the 
conversation. 

" I vow I need not ask. M)mheer de Groot has 
had the pleasure of knowing you. Therefore, since 
at the worst Hendrick is not dull of wit, he has not 
neglected his opportunities. Now have I the chance 
to see the rascal with other eyes than my own, preju- 
diced by friendship. You are impartial. I pray you 
what think you of the young man ? " 
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The panic in Engeltie's heart and brain was little 
likely to be quieted by the further question. What 
did she think of Hendrick? Was there aught but 
one thing she could think of him, Hendrick of whose 
love she had been so sure? Blindly her heart cried 
out against the verdict. Hendrick a traitor to his 
love and his manhood ! Nay, she would not think it ; 
and yet there was nothing else to think. 

The tears rushed to her eyes ; not a soft mist that 
the eyes might shine the more witchingly through, 
but an overwhelming flood. 

Those tears saved her. The horror of the situation, 
the realization that she had all but betrayed herself 
to this stranger, terrified tongue and brain into ac- 
tion, brought both back in a twinkling to their alle- 
giance. 

"Mynheer, what can I say? After your eloquent 
arraignment, to disagree with you were discourtesy; 
to agree would be greater discourtesy, for Mynheer 
Hendrick de Groot is your friend. I fall back upon 
the only safe course and say nothing — a position 
which disparages naught but my own wit." 

" And that, madam," said Humphrey with a courtly 
bow, " will fail when your beauty faileth." 

He went away to make his peace with Grietie, and 
to wonder what there was between this maiden and 
Hendrick de Groot that his innocent question should 
send the blood from her face, and bring the tears to 
her eyes. 

If the good colonial Dutch housewives of those 
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days were strong upon any pcnnt, it was upon the 
serving of a tea that by its richness and profusion 
of dainties set forth the hospitality of their hearts. In 
cakes and pastry and preserved fruits many and va- 
ried they excelled, and every ambitious vrouw con- 
tended with her neighbour in friendly emulation for the 
supremacy. Lyntje had never yielded the palm to 
anybody. Her tea to-night was a grand regale, to 
which everybody did justice, Humphrey Gaylord be- 
ing no exception. He was seated just one couple 
below Lysbeth Barentz, and Lysbeth, though not 
exactly opposite Engeltie, was near enough to ex- 
change a word with her upon occasion. 

Just now a raid was being made on Lyntje's 
wafers, cakes thin enough to justify their name. They 
were split open and buttered before being served. 
Humphrey Gaylord, who though Dutch on his moth- 
er's side was more than half an Englishman, was 
making his first acquaintance with these essentially 
Dutch dainties. From the smiles and lowered voices 
of those near him he perceived that there was some 
pleasantry connected with these split cakes, as they 
were occasionally designated. 

'* What are thev ? " he asked. 

" Marriage records, mynheer." 

It was Lysbeth who answered, bending forward 
that her words might the more easily pass the couple 
between them. " Look on the cookies themselves and 
judge if I speak not truth," she added. " Izer cook- 
ies, we call them, and the boy and the maid who pos- 
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sess not the specially made wafer irons for their 
cooking stand yet unblessed/' 

Humphrey Gaylord did as he was bidden. Look- 
ing at the cakes, he found imprinted upon each the 
combined initials of his host and hostess, together 
with a date. 

"Said I not so, mynheer?" demanded Lysbeth. 
" The date of a marriage and the united names of the 
wedded pair. Is it not a marriage record ? " 

" In truth it is," he admitted, and the gleam of 
appreciative fun in his eyes rivalled the sparkle in 
Lysbeth's own. 

The girl settled back in her seat. Humphrey heard 
the low-voiced fun still going on around her. A 
couple of minutes later she leaned across the table to 
where Engeltie sat by the side of Claes. 

" We are discussing what letters will be joined 
with the E. W. on your izer cookies when you serve 
them immediately after the New Year," she said, in 
a voice tuned to the confidential pitch, but by reason 
of its clearness capable of reaching to Humphrey's 
cars. " Our curiosity is acute, even to tlie point of 
robbing Lyntje's cookies of their flavour. I beseech 
you take pity on our condition, and make known to 
us what combination you favour." 

The breathless hush that at Lysbeth's words fell 
upon all that section of the table had an enlightening 
effect on the mind of Humphrey Gaylord. He 
saw the colour rush to the fair face of the girl ad- 
dressed. Her eyes deepened with reproach as she 
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bent them on Lysbeth. There was a pause long 
enough to accentuate the hush, and to give point to 
the answer when it came. 

'* Surely you ask too soon," the maiden said with 
gentle dignity, and turned back to Claes with the 
perfectly audible remark, " Your mother makes the 
best cookies I ever taste." 

The pause after Engeltie's words was as pro- 
nounced as that which preceded them. It took an 
appreciable time for the conversation to begin afresh. 
When it did so, it was along new channels. The 
smothered fun had stopped. 

Humphrey Gaylord fell to wondering what these 
things meant. Why should the girl's cheeks flush at 
Lysbeth's audacious words ? Why was it that he felt 
them to be audacious? What was the meaning of 
the suppressed fun that had been going on, and why 
the reproach in Engeltie's eyes? In view of his ex- 
tended conversation with her he began to feel uncom- 
fortably conscious that he had been walking in the 
dark. He wondered how many times he had set a 
rough foot on delicate ground. 

There had been barely time before tea to make his 
peace with Grietie, and none to ask questions. Could 
it be, was it possible, that it was in honour of the 
maiden opposite that this merrymaking had been 
arranged? And he had asked her to show him the 
bride! But no, for in that case where was the lucky 
fellow who was to act as bridegroom? 

On the other hand there was her evident nervous- 
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ness, that had all along excited his attention. And 
what did that go-ahead damsel two seats removed 
mean by her allusion to izer cookies after the New 
Year if a wedding were not in prospect? It was pre- 
posterous, but — 

He ate one wafer and took another, the question 
yet unsettled. 

Walking in the dark having proved unsatisfactory, 
he cast about for the best way of getting into the 
light. 

" My estimable cousin/' he suggested, and then 
mentally shook his head. " There are better ways," 
he mused. " If the relationship between my cousin 
and the fair Engeltie be the maidenly idea of lifelong 
friendship, then hang me if I wouldn't eschew the 
very name of friend. For if Grietie's eyes flash not 
with animosity towards the gentle maiden opposite, 
then are the dark shades of animosity unknown to 



me. 



He finished the wafer meditatively 

" If there is anyone upon whom I can rely for a 
clue to the situation it is that plain-spoken daughter 
of the spice lands, the damsel with the tongue that 
biteth like pepper, warmly," he resumed. " Verily 
she must have taken in pungency from her birth, for 
her speech exudes it. I will interrogate the damsel. 
The first dance shall be mine, though the jealous 
Grictie look daggers at me." 

And the first dance was his, to Lysbeth's immense 
satisfaction. 
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" What is your pleasure, mynheer ? " she demanded 
boldly. " Shall we talk round the whole world till 
we arrive by easy stages at the spot beneath our eyes, 
or will you go straight to the point and save time 
by asking questions? For myself, I prefer the longer 
perambulation, which is natural, mynheer being the 
only stranger in the room." 

Humphrey Gaylord felt himself gasping. The 
dance had but fairly begun, and she had already 
fathomed his object. 

" Are you possessed of the spirit of divination ? " 
he queried. 

" No, for I stand not in need of it. There is 
Grietie you ought to dance with, and Engeltie you 
want to dance with, and — you are dancing with me. 
What follows, mynheer? " 

"An interesting dance, I think," he said, with a 
laugh in his eyes. 

His words were prophetic. 

" Tell me about the bride," he began. 

" Nay, now it is mynheer who should discourse," 
she replied, her face breaking into smiles. " Surely 
if you have not the latest information there is none 
who has. Know you not, mynheer, that all this 
goodly company has watched with jealous spleen 
your leisurely enjoyment of an opportunity for which 
half a dozen men were ready to fly, and at which 
everybody else would have jumped, to the gratifying 
of their curiosity? " 

" You do not mean — " 
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" That you have monopolized the bride in fash- 
ion cool to the verge of the sublime? Exactly, 
mynheer, and this is her first appearance since 
the story was whispered abroad. Nay, even now 
we feel not that we have a full and clear version 
of it." 

For a minute Humphrey was speechless. Then, 
" Hang me if I didn't ask her to show me the bride- 
groom ! " he said. 

" You did, verily ? I would I could have seen her 
face. Mynheer, there are six men in this room who 
would give their eyes for the answer to your question, 
if so be there were an answer." 

" She said he had not yet arrived." 

Lysbeth laughed. 

" Ah, did she so ? Surely it was an admission. 
M)mheer, look you round and tell me whether all the 
men now present were in the room at the moment of 
your question." 

Humphrey Gaylord was actually guilty of staring 
at his companion. 

"Your pardon, fair lady!" he ejaculated, "but if 
I have heard aright, this query is one to take a man's 
breath away. What has a bride to do with aught 
but one man ? " 

"What indeed? But this pretty bride has to do 
with six, and if you have not heard amiss there may 
be a seventh, for I am ready to swear that when she 
told you the bridegroom had not arrived every one 
of the six was present." 
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" Gracious ! She doesn't mean to marry them 
aU?" 

Lysbeth shook her head. 

" Which she means to marry, or whether she mean 
to marry any, this deponent saith not," she replied. 
" Meanwhile the world waits, and Christmas draws 
near." 

" Christmas ? " repeated Humphrey. 

" Yes, mynheer, and the feast of Christmas, at 
which there will be found a bridegroom, whether the 
bride will it or not." 

" You speak enigmas," Humphrey said. " I 
thought this was one of the merrymakings prelim- 
inary to the wedding." 

" Truly It is." 

" When is the marriage to be solemnized ? " 

" On some unfixed day between the Christmas fes- 
tivity and the firing of the New Year's guns." 

" And there are six men to be married ? " 

" Nay, mynheer, six men who hope to be married." 

" Ah, I see." 

Humphrey Gaylord's eyes brimmed for the moment 
with appreciative fun. The next they sobered to more 
decorous mien, for the fair Engeltie herself was in 
the dance. 

" Married before the New Year, and the bride- 
groom a doubtful quantity! The problem grows in- 
teresting. Has she solved it herself, think you ? " he 
said. 

" Mynheer, I doubt it." 
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" Unknown to the world, unknown to the bride — 
and yet a bridegroom! Who will the lucky fellow 
be?" 

" That is the question that thrills this company, 
mynheer, and will continue to thrill us till Christmas. 
Ah, but it will be a pretty sight to see the faces of the 
other five when the fair Engeltie beckons, and the 
chosen one falls on his knees before her while the 
rest drop back — rejected." 

" If this is the state of the case I wonder not that 
the eyes of the men had a baleful light in them for 
me," Humphrey said. " I observed the ferocity of 
mien of these colonial youths, and judged them to be 
of a savage nature towards strangers of their own 
sex. It is a marvel no longer." 

Lysbeth laughed. She was agreeably conscious that 
the jealous attention of every other girl in the room, 
Engeltie excepted, was wandering her way. 

" A marvel ! " she repeated. " Nay, you know but 
half the story." 

" That I fail not to realize. For now are we in the 
middle of that which must, perforce, have had a 
beginning. Where was that beginning?" 

" In the love of a man and a maid." 

'* Ah ! And the continuation ? " 

" In the nature of man, mynheer." 

" And not of woman ? " 

" I am not sure, but I think not." 

" Then there was a bridegroom — once ? 

** Yes, not many days ago.' 
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" And he is — where ? " 

" I cannot say. Mynheer Hendrick de Groot is not 
a man who takes the world into his confidence." 

" Hendrick de Groot! " 

There was as much consternation as surprise in 
Humphrey's ejaculatory response. 

" You ass ! " he added, muttering the words in 
EngHsh, to the no small chagrin of Lysbeth Barentz, 
who occasionally missed the sense of an unusual word 
spoken in the tongue that fashion favoured. She had 
no intention of losing these. 

"Your pardon, mynheer. I am not the equal of 
my lucky friend, Engeltie," she said with a smile. 
" She speaks the English tongue with ease, while I am 
more at home with my own than with any other. 
It is mightily behind date, I know, for are we not of 
New York instead of New Netherland now ? " 

" Nay, I did but remark that my ears are growing 
long," he said. "You are telling me so much that 
they must needs enlarge in some direction. Go on, 
please. You are all so interesting here that I shall 
have to lengthen and widen indefinitely my capacity 
for taking in knowledge. Tell me more about Hen- 
drick de Groot and the fair lady of his choice." 

" You know him, m)mheer," said Lysbeth, and her 
remark was not a question. 

" To be sure. We have called each other friend 
for years enough to make the name sound but trite. 
I came to this province to hunt him up. It was an 
old compact." 
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"And you did not know he had gcwie off in high 
dudgeon, and left — I crave your grace, mynheer. 
There is more than one way of arriving at the same 
point. If Mynheer Hendrick de Groot were other 
than your friend — your rival, perchance — I should 
have come at it by way of the explanation that he had 
run off, nobody knows whither, and left his lady 
sighing for him in vain. Since he is your friend I 
will even roll the ball round the circle from the oppo- 
site direction, and give you the information that 
Mynheer Laurens van Waesberge, the father of my 
friend Engeltie, hath many possessions of the super- 
lative type, a hot and impetuous temper being not the 
least thereof. So warm is his rage when it flareth up 
briskly, that few have been found who can stand be- 
fore it. It appears that M)mheer Hendrick de Groot 
lately encountered it in one of its vehement moods 
and found it too scorching to make a longer stay in 
its vicinity desirable, wherefore he left for parts un- 
known. And now the obedient Engeltie, by her 
father's command, is leisurely taking her pick of 
what remains in the shape of matrimonial prizes, for 
Mynheer van Waesberge has decreed that the mar- 
riage shall be hastened rather than postponed by the 
departure of the original bridegroom, and that the 
New Year shall not dawn till it be consummated. 
Therefore are the six best catches of the neighbour- 
hood — including Aart, who should be bowing down 
to the good Grietie — standing meekly before Engeltie 
awaiting her nod. It will not come until the Christ- 
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mas feast, or I know not Engeltie. She is. at liberty 
to choose any day, but on that day she must choose. 
She will put it off till it comes to the must." 

" A strange situation, truly. How does she take 
it?" 

" As you see, mynheer, discreetly. She says not 
* aye,' and she says not ' nay.' She will utter no word 
against her father. If it were mine, I should rave my 
head off, sometimes, at his obstinacy. Mynheer, you 
are only half a Dutchman, therefore you know not 
the solidity of will of some of our race — I refer to 
our men. What we will, we will, though the heavens 
fall. Laurens van Waesberge's will is the Samson of 
its kind. Where other men's determination is strong, 
his is of giant strength. And Engeltie has been 
trained by Laurens van Waesberge, her father." • 

" But does she go with him in this matter? How 
does she stand towards Hendrick ? " 

" M)mheer, she says nothing, and she could not 
well say less." 

" Aye, but you are her friend. A damsel holds 
not her tongue to the pretty witchery of those of her 
own sex. Split me if I believe she has not uttered a 
word." 

Lysbeth laughed gaily. 

" It is as I say, mynheer. Engeltie says nothing, 
with her lips. But eyes and cheeks can talk as well 
as tongues, and Engeltie's tell a tale that goes not 
well with Laurens van Waesberge's version of Hen- 
drick's ill behaviour." 
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" If ever there was a fellow that made a bigger 
mess of things than I've done to-night I should like 
to compare sensations with him," Humphrey Gaylord 
remarked to his inner consciousness when, the lively 
Lysbeth being given over to another admirer, he 
went to seek his cousin Grietie for the second dance. 
He was recalling certain remarks made about Hen- 
drick de Groot earlier in the evening. 

" My dear, you have not promised to come to me 
yet," Lyntje said, when, the festivity over, she drew 
Engeltie into motherly arms and kissed her. " Per- 
haps, after all, child, since you could not save your- 
self embarrassment by deciding at the very beginning, 
you are wise to take your time. Don't be hurried 
into a too hasty decision by any awkwardness that 
may occur. I have no doubt there are some who will 
try to push you unduly. Remember that at any mo- 
ment, if you send for me, I will come and take every 
burden off your shoulders and make all things easy 
for you. And some time, child, you will let Claes tell 
you what the poor boy would not press upon you 
to-night." 

They all drove home with her, those mirthful 
young people, desirous of prolonging the fun. 

" If you dream about him dcm't fail to let us know," 
Lysbeth whispered into her ear at the door. 

Her father met her in the broad hall. " Well, 
child, how many boys put their fate to the test to- 
night ? " he asked jocularly. 

She lifted wistful eyes to his face. 
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" None. I would not let them." 

"Bravo!" he said. "Hold the dainty morsel 
above their heads to make them the more eager. 
That's right. Take your time, my girl. I vow there's 
nothing like suspense to make the lucky fellow wild 
with delight when he wins." 

Then, noticing the weary droop of her figure, he 
added : " Go to bed, child. You have danced till you 
are tired." 

The tears rushed to her eyes. She took a quick 
step towards him, impulsively stretching out her hand. 
He did not see, he had turned away. Her hand 
dropped. She went with slow feet up the stairs to 
her room and shut the door. She looked round with 
dreary, tired eyes. Everything had changed since she 
put on her finery here in the afternoon and went out 
with a heart brave in spite of the dilemmas. For then 
Hendrick was the ultimate solution of every difficulty. 
Her part was to face the dilemmas, to ward off the 
danger until he came. For he would come — he 
must. In the meantime she must let nothing final 
be said or done. 

The evening was over. The difficulties had been 
met — somehow — and there had been nothing final. 
But she was not triumphant, she would never be tri- 
umphant again. For where was the triumph when 
there was nothing to be gained? It was no use ward- 
ing off dangers that would overtake her in the end, 
no use putting aside questions that would have to be 
answered at last. It was all different now, for Hen- 
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drick would never come. The one hope, upon which 
all others rested, had dropped out of the situation. 
Everything else remained as before — her father's 
will; the six Dutch lads, prospective bridegrooms, 
eager as ever, how eager she had not realized until 
to-night; the curiosity of her neighbours; the near- 
ness of Christmas. Over against them all she had 
reckoned herself and Hendrick together to oppose 
their strength. Now, with Hendrick eliminated from 
the situation, there remained only herself against the 
combined strength of all the rest. And she had no 
strength to oppose against anything, for she had no 
hope, and the hopeless are never strong, unless with 
the strength of despair. 

" They are all going to ask you." 

Back into the darkness of the moment like a threat 
came the memory of Lyntje's words, insistent. She 
was worn out with the effort to hold the world at bay 
for one evening. There were five more festal occa- 
sions to be met, differing in detail but the same in aim. 
The sting of it all returned — Lyntje's importunity, 
Grietie's jealous spite, Lysbeth's audacity, the curi- 
osity that distressed and embarrassed her, the eager- 
ness of the lads, which would have been amusing if 
it had not been distressing. Not one of them, Gaes 
excepted, but had sought all the evening for oppor- 
tunity to tell her what she was determined not to 
hear. She had held it all at bay by sheer force of 
will. Five more such gatherings! And when they 
had all been met the real ordeal would be still ahead, 
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the Christmas feast and — Pieter Jacobsen. And 
Hendrick neither knew nor cared. He had gone 
away for his own advantage and would never come 
back. 
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SHORT OF CANDLES 



Meanwhile Hendrick de Groot raged within him- 
self and outwardly was calm. He had found himself 
in the thick of the quarrel with Laurens van Waes- 
berge before he realized its consequences. The older 
man's remarks about his father had exasperated him 
beyond endurance. His anger was turned against his 
own folly now. For he knew Laurens van Waes- 
berge as thoroughly as did Engeltie, and the old 
man's threat positively frightened him. What Lau- 
rens van Waesberge said, he would do, unless some 
new view of the case changed his mood. And he had 
sworn he would marry Engeltie to somebody before 
the New Year. 

Hendrick felt himself powerless. He had pushed 
Van Waesberge as far as he dared in getting that 
conditional promise, which to the old man was no 
promise at all. It was a loophole, however. If he 
could convince this obstinate Dutchman that the elder 
Dc Groot's act could be explained, all might yet be 
well. His idea was to rush to New York and inter- 
rogate Pieter Jansen. 

The Hudson was frozen over, and he was a good 
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skater. On this highway over which men skated into 
town, and even packed in goods for market on their 
backs, he proposed to take the somewhat long trip. 

He skated down with enough hope in his soul to 
keep his legs well outstretched; he skated up again 
with enough weight on his spirits to take the edge 
off his skates and give the burly, ox-weight Dutchmen 
he passed a chance to hold their own with him for a 
minute or two in the race. 

For Pieter Jansen had given him no satisfaction. 
He knew no more than he had told, and he was sullen 
and offended that the business had been taken out of 
his hands. 

" If you want any further information you must 
write and ask them that know more than I do," he 
said. " The first I heard of it was that the land was 
sold. You may make what you can of that. Myn- 
heer de Groot had no more than had time to get to 
Amsterdam when the transfer was made. It would 
have looked better if he had done his bargaining with 
me before he started. The land was all but sold to 
Mynheer van Waesberge. If your father wanted to 
give more for it he could have come to me and said 
so. 

Hendrick turned northward again after the brief- 
est possible stay in New York. That he went back 
at all was to be attributed to the love of a maid tug- 
ging at his heart. He blamed himself for the diffi- 
culty in which he had put Engeltie. His place was 
by her side, or as near to it as he could get. 
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Now that he had failed in his mission to New York 
he wished he had not come away so hurriedly. He 
wondered what view she was taking of his desertion. 
She understood — of course she must understand — 
that he was making an effort to smooth things down. 
She would not suppose — 

Preposterous! Engeltie knew him well enough to 
need no telling that nothing would drive him away 
but necessity. 

He had quarrelled with her father? 

Yes, but It was the old man's fault. 

How would she know that? 

He glared at the icy banks of the river and tried 
to find a satisfactory answer to the question, and 
failed. 

It was when the day was nearing its latter end that 
two travellers, skating northward, passed wearily 
over that same section of the Hudson. Their speech 
was not the prevailing language of the province, nor 
did It savour of the English resident of the city of 
New York. Nobody knowing the country would 
have failed to dub them New Englanders. 

" 'Tis a long step to this inn, or bouwerie, or what- 
ever it be," remarked the taller of the two. " The 
inner man liketh not well this fasting and travelling 
combined. Verily the wind bloweth cold down a 
gaping throat." 

" A night's sleep is not a bad appeaser of the gnaw- 
ings of hunger," returned his companion, " and the 
sooner we sleep the nearer will draw the morrow." 
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The answer of the first speaker was a growl. 

They skated on until a small wayside house of 
entertainment came into view. Mine host, who was 
more a farmer than an innkeeper, was not glad to see 
them. He knew them not, which was against them. 
Moreover his small resources were at an ebb. He was 
almost out of candles, a fact which accounted for his 
being in trim to retire so early to rest. 

The circumstances of mine host, however, fitted 
into the emptiness of pocket of the guests. They 
supped frugally on a jug of cider, in the semi-dark- 
ness of a few smouldering embers on the hearth and 
a single candle's glimmer, and quickly put themselves 
out of the way in a couple of contiguous Dutch slaap- 
bancks, or beds built into the wall, the cupboard-like 
doors of which the innkeeper threw open for their 
accommodation. The room was long and the shad- 
ows dark. The nearer end was dimness, the further 
end mystery. 

" Better put out that guttering candle end. I like 
not to be without means of light," quoth the taller of 
the two travellers. 

The other leaned from his sleeping-bench and 
obeyed. 

" Well, we are nearing the end of our funds, and 
of our adventures, if all goes well," he said. 

" Speak for yourself. For me the adventures but 
^^^9" growled the other. 

" Nay, nay, good Roger, get not the vapours," re- 
turned his companion reassuringly. " Circumstances 
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are kind to us. Have we not just learned that this 
Van Waesberge has but now lost a slave by an acci- 
dent? The feasting for his daughter's marriage 
comes at Qiristmas. He must needs have a new 
servant to keep up the credit of his entertainments. 
He is eaten up with pride. He will pay well for what 
he needs, and he knows not where to find it short of 
New York itself. For well you know, good Roger, 
that these pig-headed Dutch of the better class sell 
not their slaves but upon necessity. Think you that 
under the circumstances he will not catch greedily at 
a strong-limbed, able-bodied negro such as you will 
be made into, and pay a good round sum that will 
line our pockets and give us something better than a 
jug of cider for supper when we meet again ? " 

At the name of Van Waesberge a head was lifted 
from a slaap-banck at the opposite end of the room, 
and a pair of ears strained themselves to catch the 
remainder of the discourse. 

" The feasting for his daughter's marriage comes 
at Christmas ! " Then Laurens van Waesberge had 
been as good as his word. The thought set Hen- 
drick's brain afire. It throbbed not so wildly, how- 
ever, that it failed to comprehend the plot that was 
presently developed by the talk of his fellow trav- 
ellers. It was new to him, though it was a particular 
version of a trick played more than once with vary- 
ing features in the old days, when some of the baser 
sort among the long-headed New Englanders took 
advantage of the less wary of the Dutchmen to 
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lighten the pockets of the latter and add to the weight 
of their own. 

At first Hendrick grew indignant. The rascals 
should pay dearly for such perfidy. 

As he listened further, however, his mood changed, 
and his heart began to throb as lustily as his head. 
It talked no longer to him of perfidy, but of reimion 
with a maiden and escape from a danger. 

For what he heard was this. The pair in the slaap- 
bancks opposite were prepared to meet the need of 
Laurens van Waesberge by selling to him at a high 
figure a well-trained negro servant, none other than 
the man Roger, who should be got up for the pur- 
pose. The second scoundrel would sell the first, 
pocket the money, and decamp to a New England 
colony. The man Roger would fill the place of negro 
servant just so long as it took to get opportunity to 
turn himself back into a white man and walk out 
some night unsuspected. Search made for a negro 
runaway would not apply to a white man going 
through the province to his home in New England. 
Van Waesberge would be entitled to a negro slave, 
but since no corresponding negro slave existed, his 
purchase could not be found, and he would be the 
loser. The pair were on their way to Van Waes- 
berge's bouwerie to put their nice little scheme into 
action. 

The man Roger appeared somewhat nervous, which 
was not surprising, since the hazardous part of the 
imdertaking devolved upon him. His companion was 
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sanguine. Both, however, judged their chances fairly 
promising until from out of the near darkness a third 
voice joined in the conversation and they jumped 
from their beds and demanded to know who stood 
by the slaap-bancks. 

The situation was ripe for a quarrel. The men felt 
themselves betrayed. They had not suspected that 
the room had any other occupant than themselves. 
For a minute or two words ran high. Then the 
voices dropped to a confidential pitch, and the three 
drew together as if in amicable conference. An hour 
later the voices still made a murmur of sound in the 
night quiet, but now the wayfarers from New Eng- 
land had apparently lost their fear, and it was notice- 
able that a large proportion of the talk devolved upon 
the third traveller. 

The face of the man Roger had cleared. So far 
from acting as a drag upon the satisfaction of his 
companion, he now displayed himself the most hope- 
ful of the party. 

The room became still eventually, the sleeping- 
benches received back their own in the shape of three 
travellers. Of these there were two who slept, and 
one who could not have slept to save his life. He lay 
staring into the darkness, reviewing decisions ar- 
rived at, facing contingencies, and counting cost. It 
was nearly morning when he put his conclusions into 
words in his own mind. 

" It IS a risky piece of business," he said, " and 
I shall be the poorer by the price of a man. But it 
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is worth the trial, for if I win, Engehie is at the end 
of it." 

His heart thumped excitement and approval. The 
minutes went by. 

" The method is passing strange," he said at last. 
And then he laughed. 
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MYNHEER MAKES A PURCHASE 

When Laurens van Waesberge left his house the 
following day he was in the position of a man who 
must of necessity possess himself of some particular 
thing. He was therefore a man at other men's mercy. 

The old man was in a quandary. The Christmas 
feast, that he had boasted should be worthy to be 
remembered, was in danger of suffering eclipse. 
Prince, the old and tried negro who had presided over 
the entertainments at the house as long as there had 
been festivities to manage, had happened of an acci- 
dent and would never give tone of dignity and jollity 
to gala day again. Among his servants Van Waes- 
berge had not a man to fill his place. His pride was 
up at arms against substituting one of the women for 
the trained negro manservant. In Prince he had 
possessed a treasure all his neighbours envied him. 
He must have a man capable of performing the same 
duties with some of the same skill. But how ? 

He had no one he could trust to go to New York 
to buy him one. He might have gone himself, but — 
well, young maids are rash, and who knew whether 
that fellow Hendrick might not turn up in his ab- 
sence? 
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His impatience simmered and grew hotter till it 
boiled. And when it was at explosion point he took 
his skates and went for a spin on the river, for he 
was Dutch, and an hour's scoring of the ice crust on 
skates was ease to a troubled soul. 

He had just turned homeward, his problem yet 
unsolved, when he was overtaken by one whose man- 
ner and dress betrayed the New Englander. The 
man was accompanied by a coloured servant. The two 
passed the Dutchman, then slackened their pace and 
allowed him to come up with them. When the New 
Englander turned his head at the passing the Dutch- 
man bade him good day. 

" Nay, but it is not a good day to a man when he 
must needs, through the emptiness of his pocket, offer 
for sale one whom otherwise he would never have 
thought of bartering," was the response. 

" What ! Your negro fellow is for sale ? " 

Van Waesberge's tone was eager. 

" Aye, he is, more's the pity. Yet is it the chance 
of a thousand for him who buys. It is not every 
negro, even though he be well trained, that has had 
his advantages." 

Van Waesberge eyed the negro critically, his in- 
terest too apparent to be misunderstood. Thereupon 
the New Englander and the Dutchman entered into 
a conversation that had business for its object, and the 
negro dropped behind. 

It was when the talk was reaching a critical stage 
that the New Englander said : " He is no common 
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negro, mynheer. Before he came into my hands he 
was in one of the best New England families." 

" Whose fellow is he ? " asked Van Waesberge. 

"You have heard of Colonel Bristone, mynheer?" 

Van Waesberge frowned. The Bristones were re- 
lated to the wife of that scoundrel, Hendrick de 
Groot. Not that he had anything to say against the 
woman herself. She was in her grave now, but she 
had had a good record all her life. He was well 
aware that her friends stood high in the world. It 
went against the negro that he came from a family 
even remotely connected with De Groot the elder, but 
it told for him strongly that he belonged to people 
of such recognized social status as the Bristones. It 
was worth while, for the sake of setting one's neigh- 
bours talking, to own a negro who had had such ad- 
vantages, even if his attainments should not be the 
greater for them, while on the latter score a negro 
trained in so good a house would not be likely to 
disgrace the Christmas feast. 

" How came Colonel Bristone to sell him ? " he 
asked. 

" The colonel is dead, m)mheer." 

" Ah, yes, to be sure. And you bought him? " 

" He came into my hands." 

" What did you pay for him ? " queried the cau- 
tious old Dutchman. 

The New Englander smiled a grim smile, and hesi- 
tated. 

" Mynheer, he came not to me in the ordinary way. 
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It was an acccnnmodation on both sides/' he said. 
*' What I ask for him depends on what he is worth 
to you to-day, and not on what arrangement was 
made when he came into my possession." 

" Does he speak Dutch ? " 

** Mynheer shall answer that question for himself. 
Roger " — turning and accosting the negro behind — 
" tell Mynheer van Waesberge, in his own speech, of 
the day you served the dinner to the ladies of the 
colonel's house." 

The negro drew near. 

" Does Mynheer wish to hear the story ? " he asked 
in good Dutch that had in it a trace of hesitancy now 
and again. 

" Yes, my good fellow, for that will be one of your 
duties," responded the old man, with a glow of de- 
light on his face. The Christmas dinner was becom- 
ing assured. 

The negro, Roger, launched thereupon into an 
account of a day's outing in the woods, when Colonel 
Bristone's family and a party of ladies dined in state, 
albeit in picnic fashion among the trees. 

" They took none of the rest with them, mynheer. 
I had all the arrangements in hand," he said. " The 
colonel had no fear about the ladies while I was with 
them. He trusted me, mynheer." He paused a mo- 
ment and added : " Mynheer, if you will trust me too, 
you shall have no cause to fear for the ladies of your 
house. I am accustomed to the work of looking 
after them. I will not fail, I promise." 
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"' The fellow talks as if he had been a confidential 
house servant," Van Waesberge said, turning to the 
New Englander. 

The other lifted up his hand impressively. 

" Mynheer," he said, " it was with him as with the 
patriarch Joseph of old. The colonel looked not to 
anything under his hand while Roger was around. 
And this, you will understand, tells two ways. From 
those with whom he thus came much in contact he 
has imbibed both knowledge and bearing that could 
come only of such association. There is not in New 
York to-day a negro for sale who could possibly be 
what he is." 

" What do you want for him ? " asked the old man 
abruptly. 

They came down to practical business then, while 
the man Roger moved a few steps away and remained 
in respectful silence. It was noticeable, however, that 
now he did not withdraw so far as to be out of hear- 
ing. 

To the surprise of the old Dutchman the price was 
not exorbitant. A bargain was soon struck. 

" Come with me to the house," Van Waesberge 
said. " I will pay you for my purchase." 

The man Roger did not speak again, but when 
upon leaving the ice Van Waesberge dropped down 
to remove his skates the negro was on one knee before 
him in a moment. 

" Mynheer will allow me to do it," he said. " I 
am mynheer's servant." 
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The skates were off in a twinkling, and hung 
lightly from the negro's hand. 

" I will follow mynheer with them/* he said. 

The house reached, the Dutchman and the New 
Englander entered the door. As he approached the 
threshold Roger stopped, and in respectful attitude 
waited. The New Englander, apparently uncon- 
scious, passed into the house, followed by Van Waes- 
berge. The Dutchman was the first to discover that 
his purchase was not with them. 

" Shut the door, my good fellow," he called over 
his shoulder, but without looking back. 

The door was closed noiselessly, but no sound of 
footsteps followed those of the two who went on 
ahead. 

" What in the world — ! Why, where is he ? " the 
Dutchman exclaimed, looking round. 

" Mynheer, you told him to shut the door. He 
is of respectful bearing. See you not that he 
has shut it as he was told? Doubtless he stands 
without, waiting your furtlier pleasure. He is 
no presumptuous negro, to enter before he is bid- 
den. The rough imported article from the West 
Indies might make himself free, but he who 
has filled a place of confidence does not presume. 
He knows his worth, and waits for its recogni- 
tion." 

Van Waesberge's face flushed with delight. Ah, 
yes, to be sure. He had not thought of that. 

He turned back to the door. 
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" Come in. Come in," he said. " You belong to 
this house now." 

A respectful but peculiarly luminous smile irradi- 
ated for a moment the face of the negro. 

"Mynheer, you bid me cross your threshold?" he 
said. 

" Cross it ? To be sure. Come in. You'll cross 
it times enough, I'll warrant," said Van Waesberge 
jovially. 

" I have m)mheer's skates," replied the negro. " I 
must come beneath his roof to put them in safety. 
Is it not so, mynheer? " 

" Aye, to be sure. It's a good broad roof. It can 
shelter another," said the Dutchman, and he laughed 
at his own pleasantry. 

The man Roger entered. The bargain was soon 
completed, and the soul of Laurens van Waesberge 
was eased of its burden. 
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CHAPTER VI 

BEHIND THE SCENES WITH THE SERVANTS 

The Van Waesberge kitchen was taken by storm. 
There had dropped down upon it, as if from the skies, 
a negro who hailed from no housdiold within the 
range of its knowledge. It admitted itself in need 
of another member in its force, to supersede Prince, 
the master's head man, who lay injured in his cabin 
across the yard, but the want had been supplied so 
suddenly that the kitchen stood gasping. 

If the new man were gasping also he failed to show 
it. He had appeared at the door with the simple 
announcement : " My name is Roger. Mynheer van 
Waesberge has purchased me to take the place of the 
servant who was hurt. I shall need a little direction 
and explanation at first." 

His words were addressed to the coloured estab- 
lishment as a whole, but after the first general gaze 
his eye went straight to a stout black woman cooking 
olekoeks over a generous bank of hickory embers. 

She turned and looked him over from head to toes 
and back again. It was a full minute before she 
answered: "A little direction! Young man, how 
old are you ? " 
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" The right age to suit the master," the newcomer 
retorted quickly. Then, with a smile, " Twenty- 
three." 

" The man you're to follow was learning his busi- 
ness twenty years before you were born," the woman 
said, and turned back to her olekoeks. 

The new negro was not crushed. He came in and 
began to make himself conversant with the kitchen 
economy. The woman, from her position by the 
hearth, surveyed him critically. The other servants 
employed their time alternately surveying him and 
her. 

The kitchen breathlessly propounded the double 
question, was the advent of this stranger to be met 
with hostility or welcome, and what attitude would 
Chloe take towards him? The latter was as important 
as the former; indeed the first depended largely on 
the second. 

Chloe was the head of the kitchen. If the Van 
Waesberge establishment boasted of no rotund Dutch 
matron to uphold its dignity in the big rooms that 
were M)mheer van Waesberge's pride, the Van Waes- 
berge kitchen suffered from no lack of dignity or 
rotundity in the person of its presiding genius. There 
old black Chloe reigned supreme. Chloe was old 
enough to fall back on her dignity, and young enough 
to take advantage of her agility. Professionally she 
was the cook ; socially and officially she was the head 
of the kitchen. 

Chloe was below the medium height and beyond 
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the medium width. Nevertheless she was an athlete, 
and could by force of arm upon occasion maintain 
discipline in her kingdom. Force of tongue, how- 
ever, usually sufficed to keep her followers in line. 

These were the good old days of mild Dutch rule, 
when a capable servant had a recognized place in the 
household and was allowed considerable freedom of 
speech and action. Out in the rear of the Van Waes- 
berge house dwelt a contingent of loyal, outspoken 
servitors, to whom the Van Waesberge establishment 
was the centre of the world and the Van Waesberge 
family the criterion by which all the rest of the com- 
munity was measured. Partisan to the core was the 
Van Waesberge kitchen, notwithstanding that it was 
mildly critical in all things pertaining to the family 
of which it was a by no means unimportant part. 

In this freedom of the kitchen, Chloe, old, experi- 
enced, at once liberal and autocratic, held undisputed 
sway. She was a broad-hearted, broad-backed, broad- 
shouldered, broad-dealing potentate, extending her 
influence somewhat beyond the limit of her especial 
domain. 

Just now the kitchen was in a state of carefully 
suppressed excitement. It was principally engaged 
in locJcing and listening. Chloe gave no sign which 
way her verdict would turn. 

The new man was not talkative. He went about 
his work with a self-contained air that did not fail 
of effect upon the coloured element around him. It 
had inclined to verbal questions of a personal nature 
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at first. It still threw out a leading inquiry at inter- 
vals, but on the whole it resolved itself into a ccJlec- 
tion of eyes and ears — all at work. It found nat- 
ural voice occasionally, but that was in asides, when 
Roger's attention was engrossed in mastering the 
details of his position. 

It was in one of these intervals that Tubal-Cain, 
blacksmith for house and bouwerie, laid a hand on 
Chloe's arm and shook his head solemnly. 

" I don't like the look of it ! " he ejaculated in a 
i)ortentous whisper. 

Chloe's eyes went up to his face. A gleam of fun 
was rollicking round them. 

" What are you pulling such a long face about, 
you Tubal-Cain ? " she demanded in an undertone. 
"To look at you anybody would think it was the 
master's kitchen that was on trial, and not the mas- 
ter's new man. There's no need for us to draw out 
our faces to the length of a broom handle. We're 
the thing that's going to stand. It's the new man 
that's got to fit himself to the master's kitchen, and 
not the master's kitchen that's to shape itself to the 
new man. Don't you fret. Have you ever seen the 
sun look to its shine because the master lit a fresh 
wax candle on his table? It's the candle that blinks. 
You just keep cool." 

Tubal-Cain shook his head again lugubriously. 

" Yonder feller ain't the sort to blink for no sun 
in the sky," he whispered. " I don't like the look of 
him. I've followed him as close as a weasel after 
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a rat, and there's never been any sign ot turning tail 
in him. He hasn't appealed to me for advice once. 
He holds his head mighty high, as if he'd been more 
used to ordering than being ordered. The master's 
picked him up from nobody knows where, and put 
him in Prince's place as his right-hand man. There's 
no telling what he's expecting. If it don't prove a 
case of under the master and over everybody eke I'm 
mistaken." 

Chloe's lips parted and showed her white teeth. 

" Don't you bother yourself about that," she said 
indulgently. "You just put your strength into ma- 
king the sparks fly on the anvil. If there's any sparks 
to fly in the kitchen I'll attend to them." 

Her voice had in it the ring of conscious strength. 
She could aflford to laugh, though the new arrival 
might be twice over the master's head man. A head 
man was all right. She had not necessarily any quar- 
rel with him. She was the head woman. 

Tubal-Cain moved hastily away as Roger entered 
the kitchen and passed through into the yard round 
which the cabins clustered. Chloe's gaze followed 
him. She came nearer the window to watch the 
quick, unhesitating stride with which he crossed to 
the cabin where old Prince lay. 

" His feet don't stick to the ground," she said, and 
her glance at Tubal-Cain was suggestive. 

" Did he ask you which cabin was Prince's ? " she 
asked a moment later. 

Tubal-Cain shook his head. 
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" And he didn't ask me either," she said, and stood 
watching him as he came to the door. At the moment 
of entering the man Roger turned, and saw the double 
pair of eyes following him from the window. 

'* Mischief on that kitchenful of rolling, staring 
organs of vision ! " he mentally ejaculated. " Do a 
black man's eyelids never wink, I wonder? I vow 
I believe that fellow Tubal-Cain's have not blinked 
the millionth part of an inch since I first set foot in 
the place." 

The day was cold, but he put up a hot hand to his 
forehead and brought it away wet. Then he laughed. 

" The fates be thanked that old Prince's orbs are 
not of the keenest," he muttered. 

It was to escape those all-surrounding, all-devour- 
ing eyes, if only for a few minutes, that the new man 
had crossed the yard to Prince's cabin. He went in 
with a sigh of relief, a trifle impatient with himself 
that the relief was so pronounced. 

" Why, Prince, this is a sad change." 

The eyes of the old servitor for the moment ex- 
changed the dullness of pain for the sharpness of 
antagonistic curiosity. With infinite pains Prince 
raised himself on one elbow to look his successor over. 

" How do you know ? " he snapped. " It's all one 
to you that never set eyes on me till I'm down. Keep 
your opinion to yourself, young man, till you know 
one person in the master's house from another." 

He sank back with a groan, still eying the new man 
aggressively. 
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" Why didn't you come to me before ? " he de- 
manded. " You've been here near a couple of hours, 
they tell me. Hadn't you sense enough to know 
nobody could put you in the way of learning your 
duties like me?" Then, the soreness breaking 
forth, he added sharply, " Do you think you're go- 
ing to fill my place, a whipper-snapper fellow like 
you?" 

" No. I'll be content to fill my own," Roger said 
soothingly. " The master's service has lost your smile 
forever, unless you pluck up enough courage to get 
well." 

" Who told you anything about my smile ? " said 
the old man, suspicion in every line of his seamed 
black face. " You've never seen it. There's mighty 
little smile left in me now." 

"You have the sort of face that smiles," Roger 
retorted quickly. " I don't need to be told you were 
no sour-apple servitor at a feast." 

The old man eyed him in grim consideration, some- 
what mollified by the last words. 

" Feasts ! " he groaned. " I've been m)mheer's 
pride and the neighbourhood's envy at every one of 
them as far back as feasts have been given in this 
house." 

" So you have," returned Roger kindly, and then 
met the old man's astonished gaze. It did not tend 
to cool his heated brow. " Do you think I have failed 
to hear how well mynheer was satisfied with you?" 
he hastened to add. " I could not get acquainted with 
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the management of this house and not hear your 
praises on every hand." 

The old man grunted, and continued his scrutiny 
of the speaker. 

" Have you been used to the sort of work you'll 
have to do here? " he questioned. 

" Fve been used to waiting on a gentleman/' Roger 
said with good nature, " and I've done quite a little 
in the line of waiting on a lady. I hear that this 
household consists of no more than a lady and a 
gentleman." 

" Humph ! " grumbled Prince. " You may wait on 
the master and the young mistress, but you needn't 
think you're broad-shouldered enough to hold up the 
dignity of this house." 

He relapsed into grim silence. Roger turned to 
go. Then the old man roused himself again. 

" I doubt the master didn't half examine you be- 
fore he paid his money away for you," he said. " Myn- 
heer acts hasty sometimes. He was feeling the loss 
of me, and he took the first he got. If he'd consulted 
me I'd have put you through a test or two, half killed 
as I am, and found out what you was made of. Can 
you drive? " 

Roger laughed. 

" Drive ! Well, I always thought I could. M)m- 
heer hasn't a horse in his stables that is likely to give 
me any trouble." 

" Um ! Have you been out and tested them 
all?" 
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Now since Roger had not yet visited the stabfes at 
all he found the question awkward. He shirked it, 
and Prince pounced upon him forthwith. 

"Just what I expected. You're all talk, and no- 
body knows what's behind the talk. Til be bound the 
master didn't take time to follow your history back 
and talk to them that knew what you was before you 
came here. I shall have to have a word with myn- 
heer about this. Young man, if you're not what you 
seem, and any harm comes to the young mistress, 
I shouldn't like to be in your place. The master isn't 
half as careful as he ought to be. The first he knows 
you'll be letting the horses run away, or get into some 
other trouble. The young mistress isn't going to rest 
easy with you handling the reins. She's used to a 
man of experience. Nobody never drove her but me. 
Have you seen the young mistress ? " 

" No." 

There was a perceptible softening of the new man's 
voice as he spoke the monosyllable. 

" I don't see what the master was thinking of, buy- 
ing a boy like you," grumbled the old man. " You're 
not half broad enough to fill a coachman's seat. I 
wouldn't trust her with you if I was mynheer. He 
don't know who he's sending her out with." 

Under the dark skin a wave of hot blood rose to 
the young man's brow. " That's truer than the old 
fellow knows," he said. The remark was not made 
aloud. 

Finding the old man's conversation too personal 
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Roger beat a retreat. When he went into the kitchen 
Chloe's eyes met him squarely. 

" How did you know where to look for the man 
that wore the shoes you've stepped into?" she asked. 

For a bare moment Roger hesitated. His answer, 
when it came, was quiet. 

'* Groans are far reaching." 

Chloe's broad face broadened mirthfully. 

" They've got to reach out of a man's throat before 
they reach another man's ears," she said. " He was 
quiet as a babe when I was at the door a minute be- 
fore you went over." 

** One groan takes less than a minute to utter," 
suggested Roger. " Perhaps I heard the first." 

" You've got mighty good ears," was Chloe's sole 
response. 

She returned to her coc4cing and her observations. 
This was not the first time in the ninety-odd minutes 
since Roger's arrival that he had displayed abnormal 
quickness of apprehension. Already on an earlier 
occasion she had put her conclusions into the words : 
" I've seen sharp fellows before you, fellows that 
didn't take a lifetime to pick up a new thing; but I 
don't know that I've seen one that knew before he 
was told things that belonged to a house he'd never 
been inside before." 

A mere matter of training," Roger had replied. 

A trained eye sees what an untrained one would 
fail to discover." 

Chloe had answered by a long, meditative look. 
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Then she had gone back to her work, as she did 
now. 

" Maybe trained ears hear groans before they're 
groaned, like trained eyes seeing things before they're 
shown," she was saying to herself. Then she laughed 
inside of her, and the fun bubbled out in the rolling 
of her eyes. 

" You've lived more of your time with white folks 
than coloured." 

The words came from Chloe's mouth with a snap 
of conviction. They had been preceded by a silence 
longer than any that had before occurred since the 
advent of the master's new purchase. Tubal-Cain's 
unwilling feet had at last carried him off to the forgt. 
The women servants had lingeringly torn themselves 
away. 

Roger lifted his head. A moment later his eyes 
went down again to the business in hand. 

" What makes you say that ? " 

" You talk like the master and the young mistress." 

" Training again," he said, but he understood what 
she meant. The language of the kitchen was a cor- 
rupt form of Dutch. She had discovered that his 
speech did not tally with his surroundings. 

" A wonderful thing this training," quoth Chloe to 
herself. " This old woman wants to know more about 
it. Chloe's kitchen roof has never covered so much 
training before. When she was a girl she learned 
to cook. There's Tubal-Cain, he learned to handle 
the hammer at the anvil, and Prince was the master's 
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own man, and the grand servant when there was com- 
pany, and Rachel she is the maid for the young mis- 
tress, and Diana Fve taught myself to be the house- 
maid. Cato does the carpentering and helps Prince 
inside and outside of the house. All these learned 
their work, but training is something different. This 
Roger is trained. Chloe doesn't understand it. She's 
mighty sure there's something in it, for there's 
never come into her kitchen before a negro just 
like this one. This old woman is going to study it 
out." 

Chloe was not the only one studying things out. 
Besides herself and Roger, the kitchen contained a 
little negro boy rejoicing in the name of Solomon — 
Sol for short. Little Sol was an institution in the 
household. He had a face broad as the sun and beam- 
ing as that orb at its kindliest. The boy took the world 
and himself on trust. He belonged to Missy Engel- 
tie, having been solemnly presented to her, according 
to the custom of these Dutch colonists, when he 
reached the mature age of three. 

Sol's whole heart belonged to missy. The name 
was the small boy's own designation for the young 
mistress. He had learned to call her so long ago in 
the tongue that began to grow fashionable after New 
Netherland became New York, and English rule su- 
perseded Dutch. Sol possessed the proud distinction 
of speaking English. True, it was an English of his 
own, and not a perfect copy of that of his young mis- 
tress, but English of a kind it was, and as such the 
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delight of the household, white and black alike, and 
the tinbounded satisfaction of Sol himself. 

Sol had been eying Roger with preternatural grav- 
ity, a fact not lost on the new man himself. Close 
observation, combined with a little intuition in the 
way of character reading, might have revealed to an 
onloc^er that this same eying was making Roger 
uneasy. Once or twice he carelessly altered his posi- 
tion so as to put himself out of the range of the boy's 
gaze. On every such occasion Sol hove round 
promptly. 

The small boy had no suspicion that his steady gaze 
was in any degree disconcerting. He was absolutely 
engrossed in watching and listening and drawing his 
own conclusions. He had already confided to Yubal- 
Cain in a solemn whisper that *' dat feller wasn't 
goin' be long before he knew all dere was to be 
knowed." 

Gradually, however, the approving serenity of Sol's 
full-orbed face became disturbed. Sol was not sat- 
isfied. The master's new man was learning hosts of 
things, but in Sol's judgment he was not learning 
along the best lines. There were important phases 
of the situation that were being left out. Sol did not 
underestimate the glory of silver and taWe linen and 
brasses, but in a dumb way he swelled with the 
knowledge that there were greater things than 
these. 

The new man was a stranger. " He doesn't know 
anything/' Sol whispered to himself, and that burst- 
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ing "anything" reached beyond possessions, though 
they might be as grand as mynheer's heavy plate, and 
passed over to people and their concerns. 

Now since dumb watching was not Sol's forte, the 
oppression within him quickly acted outwardly, and 
the burden on Sol's mind found vent at his lips and set 
his legs in motion. He came forward and planted 
himself squarely in front of the new man. 

" Can you talk English ? " he demanded, the orb of 
his face beaming more broadly. 

" Why, yes, I've always reckoned I could," replied 
Roger without looking up. 

" I can," continued the small boy. " I talk it jes' 
like Missy Engeltie. Missy Engeltie is de young mis- 
tress. Dey not tell you anything 'bout Missy Engel- 
tie yet. Dey tell you 'bout de inside of de house and 
de outside of de house, but dere nothing so 'portant 
in dis house as de young mistress and de grand 
weddin'." 

A silver flagon in Roger's hand fell on the table 
with a clash. 

"You don't know Missy Engeltie, do you?" con- 
tinued Sol. "Did you know she de prettiest white 
lady in de province ? " 

" I have seen only the master since I came," Roger 
said, and returned to his examination of some of 
Mynheer van Waesberge's treasures in silver. He 
was learning the arrangement and extent of the tabic 
appurtenances. They would be all under his care. 
Possibly he found his mind overburdened with its 
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new duties, or it may have been that the cause of a 
certain noticeable uneasiness was a child's broad stare. 

" Dere nobody can tell you 'bout Missy Engeltie 
better dan me," Sol continued. " I'm missy's own 
boy. My name is Solomon. Some day I'm goin' to 
be in Missy Engeltie's house de very same dat you 
are here, de head man of dem all. Dere nobody got 
jes' de same interest in de grand weddin' as me. I'm 
goin' away wid missy when she married, and dat's to 
be jes' d'reckly." 

" You are going away with Missy Engeltie ! 
When?" 

The question came sharply. It came in English. 
Roger's head was lifted now. His eyes looked 
straight into the boy's. 

Sol shook his head. 

" Dis boy can't tell. De day not fixed yet. It 
somewhere between Christmas and de New Year, 
sure. Dere nobody knows any more dan I do," he 
added quickly, divining in some subtle way that his 
lack of definiteness was telling against the effect of 
his communication. 

"Not Missy Engeltie?" 

Sol's head was shaken again, this time a trifle 
doubtfully. 

" Dis boy not sure. We're makin' de preparations 
all ready for de weddin'. It sure comin' quick as a 
flash at de last, but de day itself, dat will be 'nounced 
at de Christmas dinner. We not know dat yet, any 
more dan we know who de bridegroom will be. 
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Which way missy mean to go, dat de mystery. She 
goin' for certain, but she goin' jes' de way she choose 
to like, and dere nobody tell dat but herself. If she 
don't tell it before, she boun' to tell it at de Christmas 
dinner, but de boys dey layin' demselves out to 'suade 
her to tell it sooner. Maybe she'll tell it to-day. Dey 
givin' de weddin' parties in her honour, and all de 
province it watchin' to see who de bridegroom will 
be. It's to be de finest weddin' in all New Netherland. 
Dere nobody dat not talkin' 'bout dat weddin'. De 
master he not takin' no account of money nor nothin' 
to make it worthy of de young mistress and himself." 

" You don't know which way Missy Engeltie will 
go ! What do you mean by that ? " 

It was noticeable that Roger's face as he asked the 
question was not as completely suggestive of the 
trained, incurious servant as it had been hitherto. 

A broader grin extended Sol's mouth. He felt that 
he was making a success. 

" Dere six ways she can go, and dere nobody but 
missy dat has de decidin' which one she will take," 
he answered proudly. " Dere six houses waitin' for 
de honour of throwin' dere doors open wide for her; 
dere six men dat want her. She goin' to let one of 
dem have her before de New Year, but which one, 
dat de mystery dat stirrin' dis neighbourhood. It not 
come to de right time for de knowin' dat yet. Wc got 
jes' as far as de parties, and de boys fetchin' her to 
dere houses, and de keepin' dem all hangin' round her 
waitin' and longin', but we not come to de choosin' 
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yet. Missy not come to dat herself. It de choosin' 
dat make de great feature. Dis no common weddin' 
like you're thinkin' about, de same as everybody else 
has, wid jes' one man wantin* to marry a maid. Dat 
nothin' at all. Dere six bridegrooms for dis weddin* 
and dere only one maid between dem all. You never 
see a weddin' like dis one. Dere never a maid in all 
New Netherland dat had one of de sort Missy Engel- 
tie is goin' to have. You've jes' come and course you 
don't know." 

" What are you talking about, you Sol? " demanded 
Chloe, who was sufficiently accustomed to Sol's Eng- 
lish to understand the greater part of its drift. 

" Missy Engeltie," replied the small Sol frankly. 
" Roger's learned all 'bout de cellar, and de kitchen, 
and de silver, and de table, and de master's tastes, but 
dere none of you told him 'bout missy and de g^and 
weddin'. Missy more consequence dan all de oder 
things." 

'* No fear of missy being left out where you are," 
Chloe said sharply. 

The sharpness of her tongue was for Sol, but the 
sharpness of her eyes was directed towards Roger. 
She had detected the difference in the tone of his 
voice, which for the first time since he entered the 
house betrayed curiosity. There was something be- 
sides curiosity, Chloe could not tell what. When a 
couple of minutes later Roger found occasion to turn 
his back on the kitchen, she laid up the fact in her 
memory. 
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Sol's tidings had startled the master's new man and 
awakened some strong emotions. The small black 
boy had put the case admirably. In the hour and a 
half he had been in the house Roger had heard about 
everything but the one he was dangerously impatient 
to hear. He was nearer to the young mistress than 
he had ever expected to be again, and yet he was so 
far off that he must learn everything about her at 
second hand. Until Sol broke the silence he had heard 
nothing at all. 

The boy's words threw him into a tumult of impa- 
tience and apprehension. Their definiteness swept 
away the vague fears that had tormented him, and 
substituted a set of real dangers. The rumour which 
had reached his fellow travellers of a feast at Myn- 
heer van Waesberge's in honour of his daughter's mar- 
riage had convinced him that Laurens van Waesberge 
meant to carry out his threat. He had supposed the 
old man would himself choose a suitor for his daugh- 
ter and expect her dutifully to acquiesce. 

" But she loves me," he had argued, with a soften- 
ing of the lines of his mouth. " She will not too hur- 
riedly put another in my place. And he will not 
hastily urge her — for a few days at least. He will, 
he must, give her time." 

That a raid would be made on the maiden to win 
the promise of her hand was outside his thought. 
Something like panic seized him when he realized the 
difficulty in which she was placed. 

It seemed to him preposterous that she should marry 
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one of these lads who aspired to her hand. And yet 
it was one of those preposterous things that are as 
likely to happen as not. Under the circumstances it 
was more likely to happen than not. What girl could 
go on meeting a series of wedding entertainments 
given in her honour, and leave the position of bride- 
groom unfilled? Barely a fortnight from the wed- 
ding, and half a dozen men contending for the honour 
of the second place in the ceremony ! 

His nerves were vibrating in sympathy with En- 
geltie. It was but a few days since he had whispered 
into her ear lover-like plans to be carried out after 
the wedding. And now preparations were going on 
apace for a wedding, and it was hers and not his. 
Worse still, things might crystallize at any moment. 
This was a danger that had not appealed to him be- 
fore. He had believed everything safe until Christ- 
mas. Now he understood that nothing was safe for 
a minute. 

With this knowledge the " choosin' " assumed a 
dangerous aspect. How did he know that it would 
be put off till the last moment? Why should he ex- 
pect Engeltie to face an impossible situation day after 
day for a lover who had gone away without a word 
and left her to gain her acquaintance with the case 
solely from her father's version? He muttered some- 
thing that was not a blessing on Laurens van Waes- 
berge. 

Unconsciously he had assumed a pace that fitted in 
with his mental condition. It brought him round 
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a comer of the house with an impetus that barely 
missed sending him crash into the arms of Humi^irey 
Gaylord. Both men stopped, Humphrey because the 
negro, Roger, almost ran him down, Hendrick be- 
cause he forgot to go on. 

To Hendrick it was a case of the skies having 
fallen. Humphrey Gaylord here, at this crisis! Of 
all conceivable complications this seemed about the 
worst. If the young Englishman had deliberately 
chosen the most inopportune moment to put in an ap- 
pearance, he could not have done worse. Of all men 
in creation he was the last Hendrick wanted to see 
just now. 

He recovered himself with difficulty. Humphrey 
was staring at him in some annoyance. 

" Are you running a race to perdition ? " he asked 
drily. 

" Your pardon, mynheer. I was but bound on an 
errand." 

" It should be one of life or death, by your hurry. 
Go on. I am not a mountain in your way." 

" Fm not so sure," was Roger's inward response. 
Aloud he said : " Was mynheer looking for the mas- 
ter? I perceive that mynheer is a stranger." 

" If Tm stranger than you I'm strange indeed," 
growled Humphrey. Then he laughed. " I stand in 
no need of your good offices, my fine fellow," he said. 
" I seek your master, but I come not without invita- 
tion." 

" As mynheer wills," replied Roger, and passed on, 
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Humphrey Gaylord stood looking after him. 

" Where have I seen that fellow before ? " he ques- 
tioned. " It seems to me I know his face. And yet, 
split me if I can really have seen him. Such as he 
are not as common in the land of Queen Anne as on 
this side of the water. Mischief on the rascal's im- 
pudence! He nearly had me to the ground." 

" What is his business with the old man ? " Hen- 
drick was asking impatiently. " So he comes not 
without invitation! Fd give more than a trifle to 
know whose tongue bade him welcome. It would be 
just like Laurens van Waesberge to fall into Hum- 
phrey Gaylord' s hands. The fellow can wheedle his 
way into a brick wall if he has a mind to try." 

Roger's return to the kitchen was delayed. He 
was trying to recover his poise. Humphrey Gay- 
lord's appearance had disconcerted him. In the first 
place he was afraid of the sharpness of the young 
man's eyes. The fellow was no fool, if he played the 
fool occasionally. He had discerning eyes, and he 
knew every peculiarity of Hendrick de Groot as if 
he were his own brother. 

" It will double the danger of discovery," the mas- 
ter's new man said, and he frowned heavily. 

How came Humphrey here, in this over-sea prov- 
ince? Being here, how came he in this part of the 
country? Had he already made acquaintance with 
Engeltie ? 

A sudden savage resentment took hold upon Hen- 
drick de Groot. He had never known pangs of jeal- 
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ousy before. If all men admired Engeltie, so much 
the better. But now he was ready to wage war upon 
every man who dared to look at her. The hot blood 
mounted to his face. Humphrey's weakness for a 
pretty girl was well known to him. And where in 
all the earth was there another girl like Engeltie ? 

He pulled himself together and returned to the 
kitchen. 

** How long has the English mynheer been round 
here?" he asked. 

Chloe lifted her head and looked at him. Then 
she peered out of the window. Humphrey Gaylord 
was coming into sight, this time in company with 
Mynheer van Waesberge. 

" How do you know he is English ? " she demanded. 

" By his speech." 

" By the same sign you might be English too." 

" I am from New England," Roger replied. 

Chloe's eyes ranged him over leisurely. 

" New England is a fine place," she remarked ten- 
tatively. 

" Yes," replied Roger. 

"And the fellows that come from there are fine 
fellows." 

Roger was silent. 

" What did you learn there ? " the old woman asked, 
still eying him. 

" To mind my own business." This last with a 
smile that changed the whole aspect of his face. 

Chloe grinned, showing her teeth pleasantly. 
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"You might learn something worse, boy," she 
said. " You might be poking your nose into some- 
body else's affairs — the English mynheer's, perhaps." 

Roger looked at her for a moment and then broke 
into a laugh. 

" You haven't lived all your years for nothing," he 
said. 

Chloe's eyes went to the window again. 

"The English mynheer is a stranger," she said, 
after a silence. " He has never been here before." 

" Thank you," he said, and the man who spoke then 
was not Roger the negro. 

Chloe relapsed into silence for an appreciable time. 

" I don't know where the master picked you up," 
she said at last, "but he might easily have made a 
worse venture." 
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HOW SHE WAS TAKING IT 



The day was further advanced when Sol, bursting 
with importance, came straight from the master to 
the new man, Roger. 

"De master sent me," he announced, and then, 
" Did you ever drive a white lady out to be asked 
to 'stow her hand ? " 

"What?" 

The eyes of the little black boy looked straight into 
Roger's. 

"Dat what dey 'vitin' Missy Engeltie for. Dis 
boy know. It was Claes yesterday. It's Coenrades 
to-day. Dat feller Coenrades think he sure to win 
'cause his father de richest of all de crowd dat's 
runnin' after missy, and dere only jes' dat one boy 
to divide it among. He de next biggest man to myn- 
heer. His land join right on to de end of ours, and 
dere lots of it. If missy marry Coenrades dere'U be 
a mighty big bouwerie some day. Mynheer favour de 
suit of dat feller, 'less dis boy mistaken." 

" Is that what the master sent you to say ? " 

Sol's eyes danced. 

" Not jes' ezackly. But dat what it 'mounts to,. 
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Mynheer say he want you to come and sec him 
d'reckly 'bout drivin' Missy Engeltie to de next place 
she 'vited to. It time missy started." 

Roger's heart leaped. " Drive Missy Engeltie ! " 
He had been three hours in the house, and he had 
not seen her yet. He had watched for her hungrily, 
and yet he had purposely kept out of her way. He 
was afraid of the moment for which he longed. 

He had never known a few days' absence from her 
to seem so long before. He had many times been to 
New York and spent weeks away, but that was a 
different case. He could always come back to her. 
Now it had become a forbidden thing so much as 
to look into her eyes. 

He went with quick strides to the master. 

Laurens van Waesberge beamed on his new pos- 



session. 
it 



Ah, Roger, how are you getting on? Finding 
your way about ? " he asked. 

" Yes, mynheer. I am getting to the bottom of 
things. I have acquired much information." Then, 
after a momentary pause, " I shall soon be able to 
assume the duties Prince has been accustomed to per- 
form." 

"That's right. Take time to master them. You 
are a good driver? " 

" Certainly, mynheer." 

" That is well. You have not seen your young 
mistress yet. One of your duties will be to drive her 
out. She is going this afternoon to the house of a 
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neighbour. She will need your services in ten minutes. 
You will leave her at her destination and return at 
once. I myself will go out there in the evening and 
drive her home." 

" Very good, mynheer. Have the horses been or- 
dered?" 

" Yes. Cato is attending to that. You had better 
go and make acquaintance with them, since you are 
to handle them for the first time." 

Roger turned away with a deferential smile. In 
view of mynheer's last remark perhaps there was 
something more than simple deference in that smile. 

His nerves were tingling with anticipation of the 
drive before him. It had been no unusual thing for 
him to dispense with Prince's services and drive En- 
geltie himself, but there had never been a drive like 
this one. Since he saw her last everything had 
changed — perhaps even her feeling towards him. 
Not her love, he never doubted that; but her pride 
had been hurt, and her sympathies might be with her 
father. Now that the time of test had come he was 
nervously impatient to see for himself. To be near 
her, to break through the absolute blankness of the 
past few days and judge how the situation was af- 
fecting her, would rid his mind of some of its uncer- 
tainties. The drive would give him opportunity to 
observe her. 

He did not forget its limitations. He had assumed 
the position of the negro, Roger. That position he 
must fill, now and in the future. He could come no 
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nearer to her than the master's new servant might 
come. 

He was not unmindful of the danger, even in that. 
It was no piece of buffoonery, this plan he had set him- 
self to carry out. It was a game of hazard, with a 
very real danger as a possible outcome, and about as 
much chance of failure as success. A misstep, a com- 
bination of untoward circumstances, and it were bet- 
ter for him he had never given heed to a daring 
thought which had darted into his brain in the dark- 
ness of a long room half a day's journey back on the 
Hudson. He had not stopped to loc4c failure in the 
face then. He was a lover, and the maiden of his 
love was at the other end of the scheme. Acknowl- 
edging the possibility of mishap he assumed the cer- 
tainty of success. It is safe to say that if he had 
known then what his three hours* apprenticeship in the 
Van Waesberge kitchen had since made plain to him, 
he would never have risked the step he had taken. He 
had attained an inside view of the situation since. 
He understood how the old man's pride had allied 
itself with his obstinacy. Laurens van Waesberge 
had turned his daughter's marriage into a triumph 
for himself, in a measure staked his reputation upon 
it. He would never give the scheme up if he could 
persuade Engeltie to make choice among her suitors. 
Once let his word become pledged along the line of 
his wishes and the situation would be irretrievable. 
Everything depended on Engeltie holding out. 

Here again he recognized a danger before unac- 
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knowledged. He had believed himself fairly safe so 
far as she was concerned until Christmas. He had 
laid his plans on the supposition that what was soon 
enough for Laurens would be soon enough for En- 
geltie, and that the latest moment the old man would 
allow would be the earliest on which she would speak. 
Sol's news, and the small boy's comments thereon, 
had opened his eyes. He understood now that the 
catastrophe was not bound to hold off till Christmas. 
On the contrary it was an ever present danger. He 
was to drive " Missy Engeltie " to Coenrades Opdyke's 
to be asked to " 'stow her hand." How did the young 
mistress herself stand? What sort of pressure was 
being brought to bear upon her? Was it likely that 
in obedience to her father's will she would come to 
a decision ? If she did, the game was lost. His whole 
plan depended upon that decision being put off until 
after the Christmas dinner. And she did not know 
it. Worse still, he could not tell her. He had tied 
himself hand and foot. He was bound as by a spell 
that could not be removed until the skeleton of the 
Christmas goose on Laurens van Waesberge's table 
set him free. Then his fate and Engeltie's would be 
put to the test, and success or failure drawn as in a 
lottery. But if the climax came before the feast, 
there was no lottery about it, nothing but simple, 
unmitigated ruin. It was not quite unnatural that 
his hand should be less steady than usual, and that 
he should find some difficulty in maintaining his men- 
tal equilibrium. 
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On his own side of the situation danger was ever 
present. The initial steps were possibly the most 
hazardous. He had been running the gauntlet of 
half a dozen pairs of eyes in the kitchen for the last 
three hours. Every one of the servants knew him 
well, but of all the six pairs of eyes he had feared a 
child's the most. 

Sol was " Missy Engeltie's " own servant, and as 
such more personally familiar with Hendrick de 
Groot than any of the other negroes. As yet the boy 
had no suspicicHi, and he had escaped so far as all the 
rest were concerned. They had watched every move- 
ment of the new man Roger with absorbed attention, 
but he flattered himself that they had seen nothing 
to make them believe him other than he seemed. 

The greater ordeal was yet to come. He would 
meet it in the gaze of soft blue eyes. They were more 
formidable than all the rest, for they belonged to a 
maid who loved, and if love is proverbially blind it 
is often practically sharp sighted enough. 

" I should know her anyhow and anywhere," he 
was thinking as he took the horses from Cato and 
drove to the house. 

The door opened as he drew up. He turned to 
catch the first glimpse of her face, to gain one quick 
glance before she observed him. Then, maledictions 
on his luck, instead of the swinging door revealing 
the form of the sweetest and prettiest maid in all that 
district of the Hudson, it disclosed the broad-built 
figure of Laurens van Waesberge! Mynheer had 
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come himself to see the young mistress off. He would 
be present at the meeting. What if Engeltie should 
recognize him ? 

The master came fussily down the steps to give the 
new driver directions about the route. At this point, 
as if to save the day, he spied a loose buckle on the 
harness, and went to readjust it. While he pulled at 
the leather strap she came. 

She had a smile on her face, meant for her father, 
the sort of smile that stays on the lips and never 
reaches further. The new servant, holding the thick 
bear skin aside that his lady might the more easily 
step into the sleigh, passed by the smile and looked 
into the eyes. They were heavy and sad and — was 
it possible that they were afraid? He turned sud- 
denly and glared at the master. How dare the old 
man spoil a young life by — 

He pulled himself up short. It takes two to make 
a quarrel, and there had been two at it on the day 
when a girl's happiness, which chanced to be involved, 
was crushed between two men's tempers. One forgot 
as much as the other, on that occasion — until it was 
too late. 

A great wave of regret swept over him, upheaved 
by the sadness under that smile. For the moment 
Roger, the master's new man, was carried off his feet 
by the emotions of Hendrick, the maiden's self-re- 
proachful lover. 

" Look out ! What are you thinking about ? " 

The words were not the master's, and they sounded 
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in one of the cavities of Hendrick's brain instead of 
in his ears. He recognized discretion calling him back 
from a dangerous lapse. He pulled himself together 
and concentrated his attention upon the upholding of 
his new character. His gaze at the young mistress 
became just intent enough to be respectfully solicit- 
ous. 

Fortunately until this juncture her eyes had not 
been lifted. Now they travelled to his face, and 
rested there with a slightly puzzled expression. It 
was the critical moment. He did not know that he 
was holding his breath. 

The eyes dropped. She stepped into the sleigh. 
Her thoughts were already elsewhere. The new serv- 
ant had but a slight hold upon them. She was going 
to the second of the places she had been " 'vited to," 
and the foremost consideration in her mind was 
that of averting the inevitable request to " 'stow her 
hand." 

Roger drew the bear skin up and wrapped it about 
her carefully. Turning he encountered Sol's broad 
orbs. The master moved aside. 

" I will be there to fetch you in the evening," he 
said, speaking to the young mistress. 

Then they were off; Laurens van Waesberge was 
standing in the road looking after them, and the or- 
deal was safely passed. 

Back at the house Sol was communicating to Chloe 
the information that " Dat feller Roger know how to 
tuck a lady into a sleigh. Dere nobody dis boy ever 
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see dat do it jes' so only one, and dat one Mynheer 
Hendrick. Prince he poke missy's gown in, and he 
pull at de cover, and he shove and he pc4ce and he pat 
till he get it round missy jes' to his likin'. But Myn- 
heer Hendrick give de bear skin a long, slow pull 
on dis side, and a long, slow pull on de oder, and 
wrap it round missy widout any pokin' at her skirts, 
and he make it so tight and so easy dat it keep every 
leasest breath of wind out. Looked as if dat feller 
seen Mynheer Hendrick do it. He do it jes' all de 
same." 

Chloe looked at him a minute as though weighing 
his words. Then she laughed. 

" He's driving at a pretty pace," she said. " Missy 
won't be long getting there." 

Out on the road the master's new servant was con- 
gratulating himself. But with strange inconsistency 
he was not satisfied. He had not desired that the 
young mistress should recognize him, but that her 
eyes had passed over him with such scant attention 
left him aggrieved. 

That first look at her had had a tantalizing effect. 
It had not told him enough, while yet it had told him 
too much for his peace of mind. The sadness of her 
face smote him, and the memory of it persisted till 
he was impelled to follow his first look with another. 
He dared not turn his head without adequate excuse. 
Every nerve was conscious of her presence, but he 
maintained an absolutely correct attitude for his posi- 
tion and drove on. A mile ahead a cross road led off 
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between the hills. He waited for this as his oppor- 
tunity. 

Engeltie did not find that mile as long as did her 
driver. It was a relief to her that her father's serv- 
ant was handling the reins, and not Coenrades him- 
self. It did away with the necessity to be gay. Yes- 
terday, when Claes came for her, it had not seemed 
so impossible to be lively of speech. The situation 
was not final then. It was a dilemma from which 
eventually there was to be a way out in the coming 
of Hendrick. To-day the finality of it was the one 
insistent feature. Yesterday it had been the awk- 
wardness of her position that had impressed itself 
upon her; to-day it was the seriousness. For the 
first time she was actually face to face with the live 
question, " Who would the bridegroom be ? " Till 
now her heart had said Hendrick, and her brain had 
assented. Now the heart was aghast, for the brain 
refused its assent to the old answer to that question. 
And if not Hendrick, who? 

She was sure that another effort would be made 
to-day to put the question to the issue. Though the 
problem of to-day was not exactly the problem of 
yesterday, the instinct of the maiden was still to avoid 
the question, for neither brain nor heart would give 
her the answer to it as it stood now. She could not 
even promise to answer it at Christmas. How was 
she to decide, any more then than now, whom to put 
in Hendrick's place? 

The tears were in her eyes. Her lips were un- 
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steady. Just then the cross road came in sight and 
the driver turned. 

" I think mynheer said I was to go straight on. 
We do not turn here, do we, madam ? " he said. 

At the sound of his voice she Ufted her eyes with 
a startled look at his face. 

That moment was the first real test of the ability of 
the man Roger to sustain his character. Chloe's 
steady scrutiny had been trying, Sol's broad-eyed 
stare disconcerting, the maiden's first glance danger- 
ous. But this struck deeper. It reached down and 
touched the will power of the man and almost over- 
came it. This time the danger was not from without 
but from within. 

For ten seconds the man Roger fought off the 
lover Hendrick in a pitched battle. She was suffer- 
ing — Engeltie, the bride who was so soon to have 
been his. And he could change those tears to smiles. 
He could take the pain out of her heart. Was he 
going to stand by and see her meet this daily ordeal, 
and never make a: movement to help her? 

" No, that is not our road. We make no turnings. 
Drive straight on." 

She had mastered the tears that at first hindered 
speech. Her lips were steady again. 

" Very good, madam." 

He turned away, and then felt himself a brute. He 
had wanted opportunity to see, and he had seen. 
There was no more need to ask how she was taking it. 
There might be humour in the six contestants stri- 
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ving each one against the other five to win her, but 
to her there was nothing but fear and pain in the 
contest. He could lessen the fear and soothe the pain 
if he would. And yet he drove on and on and did not 
turn again. For if he had turned he would have 
spoken; he could not have refrained. And speech 
at the present juncture was fatal. 

The scheme he had ventured everything upon re- 
quired delicacy of manipulation. A rough touch, and 
it was as thoroughly ruined as is a bit of delicate wit 
when the point is bungled. It was as essential to his 
success that the maiden should remain in ignorance 
of his identity as that the master himself should be 
in ignorance of it. Absolute unconsciousness on her 
part was a necessity. Whatever success he might 
have in carrying out any other part of his plan, if 
Laurens van Waesberge should suspect that there 
had been collusion between them all would be undone. 
If he spoke now, speech would be made of no avail. 
He could not promise her deliverance from this forced 
marriage, for in promising he would put it out of his 
power to keep his promise. 

And if this were not enough, his maidiood took 
sides against his heart in the conflict and accused him 
of dishonourableness in the thought of speech. To 
steal into Van Waesberge's house in an assumed char- 
acter and hold forbidden intercourse with his daugh- 
ter was not the work of a man and gentleman. He 
could have defied the old man's mandate and come 
openly. That would have been the deed of a man, 
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and required the prowess of a man. But being here 
in his present capacity, he was in honour bound to 
respect the will of the master of the house. 

Honour and expediency alike demanded silence. 
And the tears in the maiden's eyes burned in his 
heart, an insistent force towards speech. 

He drove fast, for he feared himself. Some of the 
excitement in his nerves passed into his handling of 
the reins, and communicated itself to the horses. 

Engeltie did not realize how fast they were going. 
Something had sent her thoughts flying to Hendrick. 
She had no idea that it was the voice of the new serv- 
ant, Roger. 

Arrived at the Opdyke house that same Roger had 
all he could do to keep his face correctly expression- 
less when Coenrades ran out in haste to hand his lady 
from the sleigh. He did it with a manifest air of 
delight, and something too suggestive of the satis- 
faction of possession to be other than irritating. 
There was some comfort to Roger in noting that the 
feeling was not confined to himself. The young mis- 
tress barely touched the offered hand as she descended. 

Coenrades had no idea that his attitude towards 
her irritated her. He did not interpret the light 
breeziness of her tone as a wind to blow him off, but 
there was a listener who did. It was the one bit of 
satisfaction he carried back with him on the home- 
ward ride. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

COENRADES TRIES HIS LUCK 

Tubal - Cain had the floor. That is to say he sat 
on a bench inside the great kitchen hearth and was 
the speaker of the moment. The kitchen conclave 
was discussing the supreme subject of interest, the 
coming wedding. 

" There'll be something come out of to-night's busi- 
ness, or I haven't got a head on my shoulders," he 
was saying. "The master hasn't gone himself to 
Diederick Opdyke's for nothing. Why should Died- 
erick ask the young mistress to come just in a friendly 
way and have a cup of tea with them, instead of 
making a big party like the rest, if it wasn't a made up 
thing between the two? The master was to go over 
and smoke a pipe with him in the evening. Yes, and 
they'll get their two wise heads together and the thing 
will be done. The master knows what he's about, and 
so does old Diederick." 

" How do you know there's naught but a friendly 
tea-drinking arranged for to-night? " 

Roger asked the question carelessly. He was not 
as careless as he seemed. He knew the Opdykes, and 
the contiguity of the two bouwcries. Also he knew 
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tlie master. Taking into account old Diederick and 
his wise vrouw, there was enough probability of 
Tubal- Cain's prophecy being fulfilled to make him 
uneasy. The uneasiness rendered him combative. 

Tubal-Cain laughed superciliously. 

" Who's to know better than Diederick's own 
negro? I had it from his lips that they're not going 
to do like the rest. They're too big. They'll meet 
the master more nearly on his own level." 

The kitchen was at leisure. It was dark outside. 
The Van Waesberge house stood a great black blotch 
in the snow, the windows barely suggested by the faint 
glow from the half-dead fires on the hearths. Rachel, 
own maid to the young mistress, had lighted no candles 
to-night in the maiden's chamber, and Diana, the 
housemaid, had been in to blow out the lights in the 
living room. The kitchen showed a blaze of bright- 
ness in contrast. Cato had piled up a generous armful 
of wood in the fireplace and Sol had fetched some pine 
knots to make a cheerful blaze on the front of the 
hearth. The kitchen contingent disposed itself accord- 
ing to its taste, and with zeal stimulated by the pres- 
ence of a new listener took up the never failing interest 
of the hour, the situation as it affected the young mis- 
tress. 

Roger himself set the ball rolling with the remark 
that he did not know the ladies of the province were in 
the habit of arranging their weddings without waiting 
to fix on any particular one of their suitors to sustain 
the other half of the honours. 
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He had pushed back his bench beyond the reach of 
the fireshine before he said it, declaring the heat great 
enough to scorch the hair off a man's head. His new 
position put him where the shadows fell, outside the 
fire-lighted hearth. 

Rachel, missy's maid, giggled. Diana looked at 
Tubal-Cain and rolled her eyes expressively. 

" Bless you, boy, do you think the young mistress 
has had to wait till now for a lover that was to her 
liking? " Chloe demanded. 

" I have but just come from New York," Roger 
said, *' and have heard nothing except that the young 
mistress is to be married, but the favoured suitor is not 
declared." 

" That he is," Tubal-Cain broke in. " He was de- 
clared all right till he went and got lost. Would you 
have a lady wait for ever for a man to find himself? " 

" How do you know he is lost? " 

" I don't," Tubal-Cain said with a flourish apprecia- 
tive of his own wit. " But he isn't found." 

" Where is he supposed to be ? " questioned Roger 
quietly. 

" How should I know ? He's run away — from the 
master's tongue." 

" Run away ! " The new note in Roger's voice cor- 
responded to a new idea in his brain. So this was what 
people thought, what she thought, perhaps. Run away 
like a coward! 

It was such a fresh view of the case that it almost 
took his breath away. 
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" What should he want to run away from ? " 

The new servant's voice had resumed its guarded 
expression. 

" .Wait till you see the master in a rage and you'll 
know/' Tubal-Cain grinned. 

Chloe, elbows on knees, sitting on a stool in the very 
centre of the hearth space, but well out of its recess, 
shook her head. 

'* Mynheer HendricK was not afraid of the master's 
tongue," she said, and sat and stared again at the fire. 

" De master make Mynheer Hendrick angjy, and de 
angry drive him away," Sol interrupted gravely. " If 
dis boy had been Mynheer Hendrick he'd have made de 
angry wait jes' a little longer." 

" What do you mean by that ? " Roger asked, a queer 
smile on his lips. 

" De master he hab what dey both want, de young 
mistress. Mynheer Hendrick quarrel wid de master 
and go away. Den he leave missy, and de master he 
keep her. Dis boy would have got missy first, and den 
he could quarrel if he wanted." 

Cato laughed. 

" Mynheer Hendrick was in too much of a hurry 
quarrelling, to stop for missy," he said. 

" Pretty hard on the young mistress, wasn't it ? " 
Roger ventured. "How did she take it when she 
learned that he and m)mheer had fallen out ? " 

Radiel, missy's maid, lifted her hands impressively. 

" Missy she went white and cold," she said. " The 
master sent for her and I heard them talking a long 
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time. When the young mistress came back she did not 
want anything done for her. She told me to go to bed. 
But missy did not go to bed. The candles in her room 
burned and burned, right down to the sockets. The 
next day she had dark lines imder her eyes, and she 
did nothing but listen and watch. But Mynheer 
Hendrick never came. The master he did not lose 
a minute. He gave orders that all the preparations for 
the wedding should be hurried, for the young mistress 
was to be married before the New Year. But missy 
she said nothing, she only watched and waited." 

" If I was a lady I wouldn't marry anybody but the 
man I loved,** Rachel essayed coyly. 

" And I wouldn't either," Diana asserted, " but it 
wouldn't take me mighty long to leave off loving a man 
that didn't think enough of me to stand a little bluster 
from the master." 

Old Chloe lifted her chin from her hands and sent a 
disapproving glance at the girl. 

*' This isn't bluster," she said. " The master's dead 
in earnest." 

" Dat's right," Sol chimed in from his place at the 
chimney comer, to the right and much to the front of 
the old woman. " Dere got to be a weddin', or de 
master will make de biggest rumpus. Missy know she 
got to choose a bridegroom. De boys, jes' every one, is 
burstin' wid impatience to know whether he de one 
she makin' up her mind to like. Dis boy in as big 
a hurry as any of dem to know which way missy 
goin'." 
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Roger, from the shadows on Chloe's left, responded 
with another question. 

" And what says the mistress herself ? ** 

It was Qiloe who answered. 

" The mistress is young, and the master strong. 
She goes not her own way, poor maid." 

" Will she marry one of the six ? " 

" Will she ? Boy, you know not the master yet. He 
has said it, and what the master says, he will do, 
though the skies fall. When he has passed his word, 
it has got to stand." 

" Always — in every case ? " 

" Always. Mynheer prides himself on never going 
back on his word. He would feel disgraced for ever 
if word of his failed, let it be what it may that he has 
promised. You have seen little of the master yet. 
When you know him you will understand." 

Out under cover of the darkness a peculiar smile 
flickered across Roger's face. It would have been easy 
to fancy that he was not ill pleased at Chloe's words. 

" But the young mistress may refuse," he said. 

Chloe's head solemnly swayed back and forth in 
denial. 

" You think he will harshly compel her ? " 

The old black head shook again. 

" Never. He loves her. But he is a rock." 

" And she will not hold out ? " 

"What has she got to hold out for?" Tubal-Cain 
interposed. " Mynheer Hendrick de Groot has run 
away. What's the use holding out ? " 
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" There is no word for it but yours that he has run 
away." 

" If he hasn't, where is he ? " Tubal-Cain demanded 
triumphantly, which conclusive questicHi remaining un- 
answered, he added : '^ He hasn't shown his face since 
the master broke with him and bade him be gone. If 
he hasn't run away, so much the worse. What sort of 
a man would he be to hide in a hole, where he can poke 
his head out and watch half a dozen other men running 
after his lady, and never come out to knock one of them 
into the dust? If he's run away he's a coward, and if 
he hasn't run away he's worse, for then he has known 
all that's been going on and hasn't stirred a finger to 
help the young mistress." 

" That's an assertion you can't sustain, young man." 

It was precisely at the moment when Roger, with 
some little heat, made the retort, that Sol, out of 
an impulse bom of imperfectly satisfied curiosity, 
sprawled across the hearth and snatched a pine knot 
from the blazing pile. Heedless of scorched fingers 
he whirled it across to his chosen corner outside the 
hearth space in such fashion that its light fell of a 
sudden full on Roger's face, hitherto in shadow. Sol's 
inquisitive eyes, darting along the light's ra3rs, got 
what they wanted, a good view of the speaker. They 
were rewarded by the discovery of a discrepancy be- 
tween the face and the manner of the speech. Except 
for a slight inclination to heat in the last words, the 
speech had been guarded. The face, on the contrary, 
expressed aggressive irritability. It suggested the de- 
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fensive. Sol saw the discrq)ancy, and put it down to 
impatience at contradiction from Tubal-Cain. His 
curiosity, being the curiosity of a child, was satisfied 
with that look at Roger's face. 

Chloe's eyes, older and more experienced, read 
further than the small boy's. They had to make good 
use of their time, for the tell-tale expression was gone 
almost before the flame had fairly lit up the man's face. 
Roger got up and strolled to the hearth. 

'' It's an asserticm that needs precious little sustain- 
ing," Tubal-Cain sneered. " How are you going to 
knock it over ? " 

" It seems to me it depends on the view you take of 
this young man's action," Roger replied. " Is it im- 
possible that he went away hoping to find a satis- 
factory explanation of the question that led to the 
quarrel ? " 

" I don't sec what you're all so down on him for, 
anyhow," interposed Cato. " I wouldn't be put upon 
by the old man if I was in Hendrick de Groot's place. 
The young mistress is all right, but there isn't a woman 
on earth worth my standing insult for." 

Diana turned and looked the speaker over with a 
grin. Rachel smiled upon him a trifle indulgently. 
Cato was nineteen, a little below the respect level of 
age in the kitchen. 

Chloe laughed. 

" Big ideas swell out in growing minds," she said. 
" It takes all the world to hold a young puppy. Half a 
dozen old dogs take up less room and make less noise 
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than one youngster yelping out his own importance. 
You're young. Wait till you like a pretty girl. You 
don't like anybody as well as yourself yet. When you 
do you'll know better." 

" Well, if you are right in your estimate of this 
young Hendrick de Groot, the mistress loses little by 
his departure," Roger said with some asperity. " She 
may perchance find among her other suitors one who 
is neither cowardly nor fickle." 

" Mynheer Hendrick is no coward," Chloe re- 
sponded. " And he loves the young mistress too well 
to give her up in a rage. He'll come back. But he 
may lose her all the same. The master's on the scene. 
He isn't. There's a mighty big heartache ahead of him 
if he doesn't hurry, and if he does I don't know what 
he can do." 

Roger carried Chloe's last words away with him. 
His repentance of the step he had taken was growing 
active. The talk of the kitchen had opened his eyes. 
If this was the prevailing opinion there, why not else- 
where? Did it look to Engeltie as it did to Tubal- 
Cain? Did she think he had gone off in a rage and 
left her ? Those tears on her cheeks burned in his heart 
more hotly than ever. Instead of an ingenious trick, 
this coming into Laurens van Waesberge's house 
looked like a big blunder. Better that he had stayed 
by her openly, seeking to set aside her father's decree. 
He might have failed ; his knowledge of Laurens van 
Waesberge told him he would have failed; but he 
would at least have had the satisfaction of knowing 
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he had not left her to face the situation alone. He 
would have been free to meet any emergency that 
might arise. As it was, it was quite possible he would 
have to stand by and see her given to another man, 
Coenrades, perhaps, whose father was " the next big- 
gest man to mynheer/' To-night, even, might decide 
her fate — and his own. It was significant that the 
master had gone himself. 

The master, meanwhile, sat by EHederick Opdyke's 
hearth, and smoked his pipe, and drank now and again 
from the great silver punch bowl brought out and filled 
in his honour. On the other side of the hearth Engel- 
tie, near by her hostess, talked in undertones and 
laughed lightly at the sallies of the son and heir of 
the house, and all the time held the vrouw her en- 
tertainer, and the young man her suitor, and the old 
man her would-be father-in-law, at arm's length. Her 
experiences of the previous day had warned her to 
leave as much as possible of the real Engeltie at home 
when she came among these wise Dutch vrouws and 
their ambitious Dutch sons. 

There was no fear that any would entreat her here, 
as Lyntje had done. This prosperous Dutch planter, 
Diederick Opdyke, set a high value upon himself, and 
his loyal vrouw set a still higher value upon him. The 
value reached over to what he had gained. Her appeal 
was to the maiden's judgment rather than to her heart. 
That part of the case she could safely leave to Coen- 
rades, her son. He was a youth who could speak for 
himself. 
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All the treasures of best bedroom and parlour, too 
precious for ordinary eyes, had been displayed for En- 
geltie's benefit. This thrifty Dutch housekeeper was 
intent on convincing the maiden that to exchange her 
old home for the new one she was inspecting would not 
be a violent break from the expensive luxury of hand- 
some furnishings, such as Laurens van Waesberge 
prided himself upon. 

Engeltie had examined and admired and listened, 
and prolonged the examination to its fullest limit. She 
was safe while she looked and handled and praised. 
For how could a man tell her of the warmth of his 
love while she was admiring a linen chest with brass 
hinges, or a great state bed, or ebony framed mirrors, 
or carved cabinets, or pictures from Holland? And 
so the short afternoon passed, and tea came early, and 
G>enrades laid himself out to amuse her and shewed 
no disposition to persecute her with declarations of 
love. And now the evening had brought her father, 
who sat by the hearth and smoked his pipe and waxed 
friendly and confidential. 

Then Diederick Opdyke adroitly led the conversation 
to the extent of his land, and the contiguity of the two 
bouweries. 

" We are neighbours," he said. " You've got a girl 
and I've got a boy. I've never said a word before, be- 
cause I thought you'd grown too big for the bouwerie 
and were bent on seeing your girl shine with the best 
of them among the great dames of the city. She'd be 
an ornament to the city, I will say that," he added 
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quickly. " But that's not as it should be, Laurens. She 
belongs to the Hudson. It would be a sin to take 
away from the neighbourhood the prettiest maid it 
ever bred. You've done well to decide to let her stay 
here. We're proud of her." 

"Or will be when you get her," chuckled the 
master. 

" Laurens," said Diederick solemnly, " why let your- 
self feel that you must part with her at all ? What is 
to hinder you from keeping her? To share her with 
me is to keep her yourself. Your land and mine join. 
Let your interest and mine be joined. My boy is the 
biggest interest I possess, and we all know what your 
girl is to you. Can't we make it up between us? 
They'd have a bouwerie big enough for a kingdom, 
my boy and your girl." 

Laurens chuckled. 

" Yes, to be sure, Diederick," he said. " We could 
make it up as well as any two old men I ever came 
across. But it isn't the bouweries that have got to 
get married, it's the girl and boy. You're beginning 
the wrong way round. The entrance to this nice little 
pile is at the girl's end, not at the old man's. Convince 
my girl, don't waste your time over me. I've said she 
shall choose, and choose she shall." 

" But you will use your influence ? " 

" Influence, man ! Isn't that boy of yours influence 
enough? By my head, if he isn't it will be mighty 
little use anybody else talking to the girl. Go ahead. 
Let him take his chance with the rest. The bouweries 
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are all right. Mine's big enough, and I don't see but 
yours is." 

Now Diederick Opdyke's living room boasted of a 
fireplace that almost filled its long side. At one end of 
the crackling fire it was quite possible for a conver- 
sation to be carried on in private while laughter and 
talk went merrily round at the other. The confiden- 
tial chat between the two elderly men had been begun 
in a subdued tone. As it waxed more engrossing a 
word here and there broke bounds and leaped the fire- 
scorched space. These escaping words grew more 
numerous, until at the last the men forgot the audience 
on the other side and spoke with natural strength of 
lung. 

The eflFect was an inverse influence on the conver- 
sation at the opposite end. It began in lively fashion 
and ran along smoothly ; grew difficult later and lost 
its easy flow, rising and ebbing in proportion to the 
number of the invading words; became disjointed as 
the volume of sound from the other side increased, and 
at last halted and broke completely. It was Engeltie 
who longest kept up the effort to sustain it. Her com- 
panions first answered wide of the mark, and then 
failed to answer at all. At Laurens van Waesberge's 
words: "Go ahead! Let him take his chance with 
the rest," Coenrades turned to the maiden with a laugh. 

" There's a challenge for a man," he said, leaning 
over towards her. " Of a truth it is exactly what I 
have been waiting to do — go ahead. A man who gets 
an invitation like that and doesn't jump at it, deserves 
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to look and long for another chance to the very end of 
his days. Engeltie — no, don't turn away. I have 
been waiting all day to tell you that — " 

The angry colour flashed into Engeltie's face. 

" Stop! I won't hear," she said. " You are taking 
an unfair advantage. You have no right to tell me 
here — now — " 

" That's right, my girl. Stand up for your maidenly 
privileges," broke in Laurens van Waesberge with an 
amused laugh. ** Keep them all up to the mark. If 
Coenrades here has blundered, make him atone for his 
blunder." 

Nay, nay," said Coenrades, smiling whimsically, 

I swear you are unfair to me. Engeltie, I vow it was 
all modesty. I had such a poor opinion of my own 
charms that I clutched at the chance of getting your 
father on my side when I told you I loved you, and 
asked — " 

Engeltie stood up. 

" I am going home," she said. " You have no right 
to force me, in the presence of — of everybody — to 
hear what I would not let any of the others — " 

" What ! " cried Coenrades jubilantly. " Then I am 
the first after all ! I thought that fellow Claes, at least, 
was ahead of me. Ah, but I am more fortunate than 
I knew. As for the company, we'll soon dispose of 
that. Come, little sweetheart, be not implacable. 
We've known each other too long to quarrel. There 
are quieter places than this to talk in, and — " 

But at that moment he obtained a full view of 
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her face, for she turned it fairly towards him. He 
'stopped. 

" I did not mean to vex you," he said in a changed 
tone. " Your father said I might speak. There is 
nobody else here but my own father and mother." 

" That seems to be enough to make the conversa- 
tion general/' she said. 

" And you won't let me tell you that — " 

" Certainly not. You have already told me more 
than I wanted to hear — now." 

" There, that's the end of you, boy, for the present," 
Laurens said with a hearty laugh. " It's live and learn 
where a fair lady is concerned, and one thing you've 
got to get by heart — her word is law." Then, sha- 
king the ashes out of his pipe, he turned to Diederick. 
" Just let your Pompey see about my horse, will you ? " 
he said. " It's time we were off for home. We've 
quite a drive before us, and this girl of mine has some- 
where else to go to-morrow. She'll lose the roses from 
her cheeks if I let her stay out too late." 

Father and daughter had driven half way back be- 
fore either spoke. Perhaps in the privacy of his own 
mind Laurens van Waesberge was giving more heed 
to Diederick Opdyke's suggestion than he would have 
been willing to let that astute Dutchman guess. En- 
geltie was grateful to her father for coming to her 
assistance. Amongst all these expectant neighbours 
she felt him a rock of strength. He was the only rock 
she had — now — with Hendrick gone from her life. 
Yesterday — a sob rose in her throat — yesterday she 
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was depending on Hendrick, trusting him because she 
was so sure he loved her and would come to her help. 
She was not looking for him to-night. Her father's 
love was the only tangible thing left. He did love her, 
though he was so determined to send her away from 
him. 

She drew a little nearer to him. 
. " Are you cold, child ? " he asked. 

" No." Then after a pause, " Don't you care enough 
about having me to want to keep me with you ? " 

" Why, what do you mean, my girl ? " he said. 
" What has got into that pretty head of yours ? " 

" What Diederick Opdyke said — about my staying 
with you." 

" So you heard that, did you ? It was not meant for 
your ears. Well, I don't know that there is any harm 
done. It shews you how much they want you. So you 
thought favourably of Diederick's proposition ? Look 
you here, my girl. I wouldn't tell Diederick so, but I 
confess that you couldn't make a choice that would 
please me better. The lands join, and the old man has 
a hard head and can make money. Still, if it's Claes, 
or Aart, or any of the rest, I'll not say a word. Go on 
and take your choice. I won't interfere. But Coen- 
rades isn't a bad fellow, and he has loved you ever since 
you were a slip of a girl. I've had my eye on him. 
He's not without shrewd sense. He'll follow in the 
old man's steps and make the money bring him more." 

"Oh, I didn't mean that," Engeltie gasped. "I 
don't want Coenrades. I want you." 
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He laughed good-naturedly. 

" You can't have the bouwerie without the boy," he 
said. 

" I don't want the bouwerie. I should be so lonely 
without you/* she pleaded. 

" Nonsense ! Who ever heard of one half of a newly 
wedded pair being lonely? Where would the other 
half be?" 

•* It is the other half that is the trouble," she said, 
and there was a sob in her voice. 

He touched the horse with his whip. They went 
skimming over the frozen snow. For a long time no 
other word passed between them. Laurens van Waes- 
berge was driving through his own land now. He was 
nearing home before he spoke again. 

" Have I ever been harsh with you, child ? " he asked 
abruptly. 

Engeltie's " no " was choked. 

" And I never will be," he said. " You have been 
a good girl, always. But, my girl, you have got to do 
as you are told. I've let you have your own way in 
everything, but be made a fool of before my neigh- 
bours I will not, even for you. Do you think I am go- 
ing to let that young jackanapes imagine my girl can- 
not be married at the time appointed because he's been 
put out of the field ? Do you suppose I'm going to let 
you stand forsaken? Not while Laurens van Waes- 
berge's head is on his shoulders. Child, my honour is 
at stake, and yours too. Do you want to be laughed 
at by all the girls in the province ? Everything is ready 
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for the marriage. It is the talk of the neighbourhood, 
of the whole province for aught I know. And now to 
have it said that the wedding did not come off, that my 
girl did not get a husband — " 

He broke off. " There, if I talk much further about 
it I shall get angry," he said. " But remember this, 
my girl. If you don't choose by or at the Christmas 
feast ril choose for you, and I vow that my choice 
shall be old Pieter Jacobsen. He's not the best choice 
for you. You'd be wiser to settle on one of the others 
for yourself. But I can't choose between my neigh- 
bours. It's another thing for a girl to do it, because 
her heart's in it. If I fix on one of the boys, the others 
will take it the wrong way. Old Pieter is a safe choice, 
and old Pieter it shall be. But take my advice, child, 
and if you have not made up your mind, at the very 
last say ' Coenrades.' " 

He jerked the reins and the horse responded with a 
spurt. They were in sight of the house. 

" Dis boy here to take de horse, mynheer," a childish 
voice piped up out of the darkness before the sleigh 
stoi^d. Sol ran forward to the horse's head. 

The boy's voice did not sound quite natural. For 
one thing his breath was short from running. His 
starting point was some distance back, at a place where 
a group of tall spruces threw a shadow over the road. 
The road was dark, the wind dead ahead. Neither the 
master nor the young mistress was thought-free at 
the moment. Therefore when Sol darted out of the 
denser shadow, immediately in the wake of the sleigh, 
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and with one hand on the back of it stretched his legs 
and ran as for a wager, there was not much fear of de- 
tection. It is only fair to Sol to admit that he had no 
more evil purpose in waylaying the master than that 
of racing with the horse to the house and coming up in 
time to drive it to the stable. He had started far back 
enough to make the race exciting. When he spurted 
forward and stood at the horse's head he had won the 
best race he had ever yet attempted. Nevertheless he 
was not bursting with pride at his own performance. 
His head was whirling and his heart thumping. For 
in the space of time during which he ran behind the 
sleigh the master had given his ultimatiun, and Sol had 
heard it. He heard too the choke in missy's voice when 
the master helped her out of the sleigh. 

Sol forgot to boast when he delivered the horse to 
Cato at the stable door. An extraordinary gravity 
rested on his face. His eyes had apparently doubled 
their size. They stared straight ahead of them, aghast. 

Missy Engeltie crying! Missy Engeltie marry fat 
Pieter Jacobsen ! It was a tragedy that took a grip on 
Sol's imagination. 

" Dat Pieter old enough to be missy's grandfather," 
he ejaculated, speaking the words out into the night. 
" Marry a pretty maid like missy to dat ole man ! Dis 
boy never heard anything like dat in all his days." 

He stared at a big star ahead, and the star stared 
back at him. Sol's brain was working on a new idea. 

" Missy Engeltie was cryin'/' he said in an awed 
whisper. " De master talk as if she not want to marry 
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any of de boys. Dis boy think missy want to wait till 
Mynheer Hendrick come back. S'pose missy wait too 
long and not choose I " 

Sol's eyes became still more solemn and wide. The 
fate of having to marry old Pieter was almost as much 
a horror to the small black boy as to the yotmg maid. 
Missy Engeltie, who could have any man in the sur- 
rounding cotmtry; Missy Engeltie of whom Mynheer 
Hendrick could never make enough ; Missy Engeltie, 
the prettiest bride in all the province — in all the world, 
Sol's version of it ran — Missy Engeltie marry old 
Pieter! 

'' It puttin' dat ole man clean in de wrong place to 
let him into de contest wid de boys," Sol confided to 
the night. " If he want to come to de front place let 
him do it at de funerals, not at de weddin's. Dere no 
pretty maid dat would grudge him de centre position 
dere. He forgettin' how many years he lived. He 
past de weddin' season long ago. Dat ole man ought 
to know better." 

He went in presently, carrying so grave a face that 
Chloe asked whether he had been getting into mis- 
chief. Sol shook his head. 

" Dis boy thinkin'," he said. 
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CHAPTER IX 

LYSBETH OF THE SPICY TONGUE 

The neighbourhood was getting into the spirit of 
the fun. The Dutch love of jollity made such occa- 
sions as these generally welcome, but at no time in its 
history had this district of the Hudson been privileged 
to take part in wedding festivities as piquant as these. 
Which of the six lads would eventually carry off the 
prize was the one subject of conversation, not in the 
homes of the contestants alone, but also in every 
house, large and small, within news-reaching distance. 

Any one of the festivities might decide the question. 
Therefore when it became known that the Wynkoops' 
share in the fun was to take the form of a sleighing 
party, and that it was for all the young people of the 
neighbourhood rather than for a select few, satisfac- 
tion was general. 

The day was perfect. Young Roeloff, heading the 
procession as escort to Engeltie, took it as an augury 
of success. He was in wild spirits, determined to 
wrest from the opportunity everything it held, and 
more. The destination of the party was a deserted 
dwelling at the outermost limit of the Wynkoop prop- 
erty, a place where civilization ended and the un- 
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broken forest began. Here a fire was to be lighted 
and dinner served in picnic fashion. 

Behind the leading pair a medley of sleighs fol- 
lowed in sociable disorder. The young people were 
hilariously gay, as befitted the occasion. The sun, 
joining forces with them, set the ice crystals to glisten- 
ing. The sleighing was all that could be desired, yet 
half a dozen lads of the party found the occasion too 
critical to lend itself to unreserved enjoyment. And 
since the mind of a man is apt to react on the heart of 
a maid, there was here and there an tmdercurrent of 
uneasiness among the fun makers, which, in particular 
cases, resulted in more mirth than unalloyed pleasure. 

For example, Lysbeth Barentz would have preferred 
to change places with Engeltie. That damsel of the 
spicy tongue had a predilection for young Roeloff , and 
fate had paired her off with Claes. He, poor boy, was 
gloomily following with his eyes the course of the 
leading sleigh. He would have liked to follow it as 
closely with his pair of mettlesome horses, but again 
fate was cruel. Between himself and the leaders was 
a trio of sleighs put into the procession for use rather 
than appearance. Drawn by four horses apiece, they 
accommodated a merry rabble of guests, and were be- 
ing manipulated in such fashion as to hold between 
them the second place in the string of vehicles. Boldly 
acknowledging themselves unable to keep the pace 
Roeloff set, the lively crew contented themselves with 
regulating the pace of all behind them. 

It was just the opportunity young Roeloff wanted. 
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"We'll have the fire alight by the time you get 
there/' he laughed, tossing words and laughter over 
his shoulder. 

Then he turned his attention to his horses, and the 
space between the head and the tail of the sleighing 
party widened momentarily. 

The result pleased him better than it did the maiden 
by his side. She protested against losing the merri- 
ment by getting so far ahead. 

" You are dreadfully unsociable," she pouted. " Wc 
are running away from all the fun." 

" Are we ? " he said, and bent forward a little to 
gain a view of her face. " I thought we were getting 
it all. lam." 

" I like company," she said a trifle crossly. 

" So do I — your company." 

She frowned, and turned her head to look back 
across the constantly widening space, beckoning and 
nodding encouragement to the rest. 

" Never mind the crawlers," Roeloff said. " There 
is a chance for a fine spin ahead." 

It was a four mile chance, over a road snow cov- 
ered and stretching between forest trees, where the 
course was too narrow to allow a pursuing sleigh to 
come abreast. He who held the lead here could main- 
tain it for the whole of the four miles. 

It had required a little skill to order that procession 
so that the three big sleighs acted as a break on all the 
rest. Roeloff had a reliable friend or two back there 
on the road, and was fairly sure those ponderous vdhii- 
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cles would do their duty of obstruction, aided and 
abetted by sundry snowdrifts on either side of the 
track. He felt triumphantly safe. 

That four mile stretch was a formidable one to 
Engeltie. She was more than ever determined to 
avoid, if possible, the declaration Roeloff was eager to 
make. The " yes " or " no " with which it must be 
met was harder of utterance to-day than before. Two 
days ago she had stopped Claes from making a similar 
declaration because she would not face that " no." But 
a " no " at that point would not have meant to her all 
it would mean now. There was Hendrick always 
in the backgrotmd of her mind then, Hendrick who 
would surely come and claim her before it was too 
late. 

Even yesterday the sa)nng " no " to Coenrades 
would not have seemed to her quite as final as refusing 
Roeloff to-day. There had remained at least the wild 
hope that her father would relent. After the drive 
home last night she knew he would not. 

To say " no " to Roeloff now was to meet finally, 
and put behind her, one of the alternatives that stood 
between her and Pieter Jacobsen. And why should 
she say " no " to Roeloff any more than to Claes or 
Coenrades or Thomas? They were all pleasant lads, 
her friends from her childhood. Surely it were folly 
to say " no " to any. for each " no " narrowed by one- 
sixth the space around her that gave her breathing 
room, and held off the feeling of pressure to the point 
of actual suffocation, pressure that on Christmas day 
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would close in till there was no more room to with- 
stand it and she had to surrender. 

The difficulty with Roeloff was a little the harder 
that she knew his eagerness needed no stimulus from 
her father's wealth. Two years ago, before Hendrick 
came, he had all but told her what he was wild to tell 
her to-day. How could she help hearing when he was 
determined to speak ? 

She looked back desperately. A rapidly lengthen- 
ing space lay between herself and the companionable 
line of sleighs. The four horse contingent still held 
the track, and apparently meant to keep it. 

It was a rollicking party back there on the road. 
Behind the big sleighs Lysbeth Barentz, with Claes 
driving his pair of fast horses, kept the ball of fun 
rolling. It was not many minutes that Lysbeth and 
Claes had been in their present position. They had 
started far back In the line and gradually worked their 
way forward, passing last of all Htmiphrey Gaylord, 
who with Grietie by his side had enough to do to hold 
in hand Jan Jansen's skittish three year old. Hum- 
phrey preferred this animal to its mate in the stable 
because of its pace, troubling himself little that its 
temper was reputed to be none of the best. 

The fun waxed merrier after Lysbeth arrived on the 
scene. That the order of the procession pleased her ill 
did not stop for a moment the gay wagging of her 
tongue. If Lysbeth Barentz was one of those to whom 
this sunshiny morning proved a little less than perfect, 
the fact did not appear. Of the men in the company 
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her interest centred in Roeloff, and fate had paired 
her off with Claes. Lysbeth, as candid with herself as 
with the rest of the world, did not overestimate her 
chances with Roeloff Wynkoop. That he had long 
ago fallen a victim to Engeltie's charms she knew as 
well as he did. The knowledge had never set her cry- 
ing over the cruelty of a discriminating fate. Lysbeth 
was somewhat of a philosopher. She laid a steady 
hand on life and drew what she could out of it. Roe- 
loff's undivided heart was her ideal, but RoeloflF's heart 
in any shape, divided or undivided, was better than 
nothing. RoeloflF might be enamoured of Engeltie, 
yet had he many a time driven away the vapours of 
discouragement in the breezy presence of Lysbeth 
Barentz. He found amusement in the conversation 
and personality of the maiden with a spicy tongue, and 
Lysbeth knew it. Therefore was it of moment to her 
that Engeltie should not say "yes" to Roeloff that 
morning. Moreover it would please Lysbeth better if 
he did not ask for that " yes." For which reasons the 
long space between the leading couple and those big 
sleighs holding the road irritated her. The irritation 
extended to her brain and sharpened the play of her 
wits. That four miles of unbroken opportunity for 
Roeloff troubled her. And there was nothing that 
could rob him of it, unless — 

Lysbeth turned her eyes to the left, and the eyes 
brightened. She glanced at Claes. He was laughing 
with the rest, occasionally, when he did not forget. 
His face was gloomy. Claes was not. in good spirits. 
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What was the use of having been the inaugurator of 
this series of festivities if he had to sit there helplessly 
and see another man take the chance which had been 
forbidden to himself? He appreciated to the full the 
importance of that tree-bordered stretch of road just 
ahead. He knew Roeloff well enough to be sure that 
he would let nothing, not even a girl's will, stop the 
words he wanted to say. He himself had had no op- 
portunity to speak since the occasion on which he re- 
frained at sight of a maiden's tears. His lapses into 
moody silence were therefore not unnatural. They 
grew longer until he forgot to laugh and take part in 
the gay badinage tossed back and forth. 

" Truly you are right. I agjee with you absolutely." 

Lysbeth's voice broke a silence that was longer than 
Claes was aware. He turned startled eyes upon her. 

" It's a delightful spin for a man who has something 
to say and means to say it, isn't it ? " Her question 
met that look and answered it. " Four miles of road 
where a man may shout love secrets to a girl and have 
no fear of being overheard! Of a truth RoeloflF is 
blessed of the gods." 

Her eyes had travelled significantly to the point in 
the road where the trees drew together in confidential 
fashion. A sleigh was just entering that seclusion. 

* 

Claes looked at her gloomily. 

" Has she given you your answer yet ? " Lysbeth 
ventured, with a sheer audacity that left the young 
man breathless. 

" Ah, I see," she added quickly. " Roeloff will 
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have time to extract his at his leisure, distil it like 
essence of sweetness." 

She gave the words a few seconds to work. Her 
gaze went ahead to a point in the road disclosing an 
opening through the snow banks into the cleared land. 
The snow lay there unbroken, but the wind had packed 
it firmly and the crust was comparatively hard. By 
crossing that bit of land more than half a mile of road 
might be cut off. A drift or two would not necessarily 
mean disaster, with Claes to handle the reins. She 
turned to the young man. 

" He who has the lead at yonder curve wins the 
day," she said. " What say you to a dash across coun- 
try and the chance of coming out ahead ? " 

She pointed to the opening as she spoke. He looked 
down at her. Then he laughed. His answer was to 
touch his horses with the whip-lash and turn them 
sharply aside. They took to the unbroken snow with 
a dash, eager to get a free course. At the moment of 
turning in behind the trees, which here began to skirt 
the road, Lysbeth looked back, and with her eyes 
threw a challenge to Humphrey Gaylord. The young 
Englishman needed no second hint. Before Grietie 
had an inkling of his intention the second sleigh 
had in turn passed from the road into the field and 
was cut oflF from the view of those in front. 

Grietie found her tongue quickly. 

" What have you turned aside for ? " she asked, her 
voice sharp with disapproval. " The way lay straight 
ahead. You are going wrong." 
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" I crave your pardon, fair cousin, but I do not be- 
lieve it," Humphrey replied. " Yonder damsel knows 
what she is after, or I am mistaken." 

" Lysbeth ! " The girl's laugh was scornful. 
" She'll stop for nothing, if the maggot get into her 
head. Truly you will have enough to do if you follow 
her lead." 

Grietie's tone was not amiable. Neither was Grietic 
herself. This sudden turning aside pleased her ill. A 
lover with whom a girl has quarrelled is not neces- 
sarily a repellent force, and Aart was in the sleigh 
immediately ahead of the position Humphrey 
had just abandoned. Hence the sharpness of her 
tongue. 

Humphrey laughed. 

" ril take the risk," he said. " Dash me if I can 
take well to humble following. There's room to swing 
here." 

" I like not the chance of swinging to destruction. 
There is no track here, and the horse may become 
restive." 

Grietie's voice had gjown frosty. 

''Oh, I'll look after the beast," Humphrey re- 
sponded lightly. " A neck for a neck. If I break 
yours I'll give up my own." 

The horse needed no urging to follow the pair 
ahead. Claes drove skilfully, avoiding the drifts as 
far as possible. Once or twice his horses floundered 
and lost time in breaking out a road, but the voice of 
the young man urged them on and they responded 
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bravely. Lysbeth's gay banter had ceased. Like Claes 
himself she was intent on the pace. 

" If Roeloff pass the opening first we can at least 
come in a near second," she said encouragingly. 

" He will not pass it first/' Claes said. 

And he did not, but that is anticipating. 

Out on the road, where the trees bent invitingly 
over, and whispered secrets across the way, a sleigh 
came leisurely. Roeloff was in no hurry now. He 
had left the rabble of pleasure seekers behind him. 
The sound of voices and laughter was faint. It was 
the moment of the yotmg man's triumph. 

Young Roeloff was a Dutchman, in character as well: 
as nationality, and he had made up his mind that a 
certain question should be asked and answered that 
day. He did not know how his two predecessors had 
fared when they asked the same question. That they 
did ask it was solely a matter of conjecture. They 
kept their own counsel, but it was a foregone conclu- 
sion that neither had missed his opportunity. Roeloff 
inferred that the answer had not been satisfactory 
from the fact that the wedding festivities still lacked 
a bridegroom. Being a young man of some self-ap- 
preciation he had more than .a faint hope that the re- 
turn drive would see a different state of affairs. 

He looked back and he looked forward. Then he 
looked at Engeltie. If there was any uneasiness in his 
soul it did not appear in his bearing, which was con- 
fident, perhaps a little too confident to be quite natural. 

" Engeltie, do you know how I h2f¥e longed for this 
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chance to tell you all I want to say ? " He bent over 
towards her. " There's half a mile of road between 
us and the rabble behind, and a spin of three and a 
half miles in front. It doesn't mean to you what it 
does to me because — " 

He broke off with a laugh. 

" The value of a stretch like this depends on who is 
your companion," he added. " That explains why I 
grudge every step the horses take to shorten it to-day. 
I wish the road would reach straight on to the moon, 
and further. I want it to last always. I have got you 
to myself now. There isn't a soul on earth that can 
come between us, and I can tell you — " 

" We are not coming between. We are going 
on ahead, just enough ahead to be nice and socia- 
ble." 

The breezy tones of Lysbeth Barentz broke in on 
Roeloff's eloquence at the critical moment. Through 
a gap in the border line of trees the heads of a pair 
of horses appeared over the snow, as with the nice 
precision of a skilled driver Claes swung his sleigh 
through the opening and dropped in on the road a bare 
half length in advance of Roeloff. It was done so 
quickly that Roeloff's opportunity to spurt was gone 
before he grasped the situation. Instead of the three 
and a half miles of empty road there looked back at 
him a laughing girl's face. 

At the moment when Claes brought his horses round 
to take the road, Humphrey Gaylord, following him 
closely, caught the idea, and reined his horse in to give 
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Roeloff time to come abreast of the gap. Then a sec- 
ond sleigh came merrily through the opening and 
pulled into line behind him. 

" Will the young mistress permit a somewhat close 
following?" Humphrey asked in EngUsh. He asked 
it with confidence, for he had been in time to see the 
relief come like a flash into Engeltie's eyes. The ten- 
sion of her face and figure relaxed. He did not need 
the gracious words that were meant especially for 
Lysbeth's ear to convince him the interruption was 
welcome. 

He found himself drawing a large amount of satis- 
faction from the fact. His spirits were soaring. So 
were Lysbeth's. That philosophical Dutch maiden 
was not worrying herself about the expression of Roe- 
loff*s face. She had come prepared for it. It did no 
more than reach up to her expectations. To say that 
he frowned, that he glared, that he scowled, that he 
was an animated thunder cloud, would be a weak use 
of language. His cotmtenance combined all these with 
something suggestive of volcanic action. Lysbeth's 
mental description of it was a kettle of boiling pitch 
just seething over. Nevertheless her principal sensa- 
tion was that of satisfaction. The fateful question 
was yet unanswered. She was inclined to think she 
had been still more successful and that the question 
had not been asked. The critical moment was post- 
poned. And since life is made up of moments, to con- 
quer the moment was to conquer life — for the time. 
Lysbeth looked up at the sun and nodded in familiar 
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comradeship. The orb was shining on her, figuratively 
as well as literally. 

" Your sleighing party is a roaring success, Roe- 
loff/' she said. 

His glance at her was not benevolent. He had just 
gained a view of the profile of Lysbeth's driver. Gaes 
had left his gloom behind him somewhere in that dash 
across the unbroken snow. Roeloff was certain there 
was a grin on the fellow's face. 

" How on earth did you get here ? " he demanded 
savagely. 

" We didn't get here on the earth, we took to the 
snow and cut off a comer." 

" The mischief you did ! It's a wonder you didn't 
get cut off yourselves. You stood a mighty fair 
chance of coming to grief in a snowdrift." 

" Oh, no," responded Lysbeth amiably. " We were 
in more danger from a thunder-clap, or a lightning 
bolt. I can assure you there was nothing cool ahead 
of us. We were anticipating your welcome." 

It was Engeltie's laugh that answered, and Engel- 
tie's voice that set up a lively patter of conversa- 
tion. 

The girl felt her gratitude going out towards Lys- 
beth. She could even forgive that audacious maiden 
her wagging tongue at Lyntje's tea. For the moment 
her presence meant safety. 

With the temporary safeguard there came to Engel- 
tie sufficient ease of mind to allow of amusement at 
the words Humphrey Gaylord was hurling forward 
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over her shoulder. She was inclined to think that Lys- 
beth was right, and that Roeloff's sleighing party was 
a success. The road had lost its formidable character, 
and she noticed how warmly the sun was shining. 

Humphrey took care that the drive should not be 
dull. His object being the study of a girl's face, it was 
essential that it be turned to him frequently. Hence 
the brilliancy of his sallies. It was his first opportu- 
nity to watch her in company with two of the especial 
aspirants to her favour. 

" By Jupiter and all the other celestial celebrities, the 
girl isn't trying to decide between them, she is holding 
them both off at arm's length," he mentally ejaculated. 

Again he experienced a sensation of satisfaction, and 
the satisfaction had no connection whatever with his 
friendship for Hendrick de Groot. 

Young Roeloff kept his word to the main body of 
the fun seekers. The fire was roaring up the chimney 
before the first of the party drove up. The sound 
lacked genuineness, however, by the side of the roar 
in the young host's voice. Both roars were drowned 
in the laughter and chatter of the company. 

" Split me if I want to be a magnet ! Worst life 
on earth. Smothered to death by the attachment of 
its affinities. Lengthways, comerways, flatways, any 
way in the world they stick on, and refuse to be shaken 
off. Hang me if I could appreciate having so many 
people attached to me." 

Humphrey's words were an aside to Lysbeth Ba- 
rentz. He had been watching the young mistress all 
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through the preparations for dinner and through that 
lively meal itself. 

The damsel's eyes flashed laughter at him. 

" Must feel uncomfortably sticky," she said. " It 
does not yet appear which she wants to attach for 
good." 

To the young mistress herself nothing appeared but 
the embarrassment of that same character of magnet 
She dare not stir out of the crowd for fear of who 
would follow. She saw the anxiety in the eyes o£ 
Claes, felt the words trembling on the lips of Coen- 
rades, understood that Roeloff had not yet succumbed 
to circumstances, and realized that there were three 
more lads following her up like fate, each bent on 
asking a crucial question. And there was the home- 
ward journey yet. 

The party had not nearly made up its mind to beg^n 
that homeward journey when the voice of Htunphrey 
Gaylord, low and persuasive, sounded over her shoul- 
der. 

" You must perforce disappoint ninety-nine one- 
hundredths of them. Why not the last also? Truly 
it were an act of charity to leave them all in the lurch 
and take pity on the one stranger in the land. I am 
lonely in your Dutch colony to-day. Will not the 
young mistress give me the pleasure of driving her 
home?" 

Did he suspect how eagerly the young mistress 
grasped at the suggestion? Perhaps he did. He had 
been watching her closely. 
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A smile dawned on her face. He saw it, but made 
no sign. 

*' I have been growing momentarily more jealous 
of these Dutch colonial youths," he said. *' Of a truth 
they suck all the sweets." 

" But if you would answer your own prayer you 
must needs have a horse." 

"Jan Jansen's goes like the wind." 

" Yes, but there is Grietie." 

" Nay, there was," he said. " It goeth in the past 
tense. Grietie is an angel," he added quickly, getting 
ahead of the disapproval in the maiden's eyes, "yet 
am I adding to my lore of the angelic host. There is 
such a thing as an angel's frown, and an angelic voice 
can take to itself sharpness. If I bring to you, verba- 
tim, the refusal of an angel to ride back with my unfor- 
tunate self, will you call it a bargain ? " 

He brought the refusal in unmistakable terms. And 
Engeltie was too glad to have the problem of the 
homeward journey solved to inquire very closely how 
he obtained it. Whereupon Jan Jansen's three year 
old took home a fair lady who was not Jan Jansen's 
daughter, while six Dutch youths glared unutterable 
things at a stranger from England, and Roeloff Wyn- 
koop wished he had not planned a sleighing party with 
all the neighbourhood and every chance comer let in, 
and savagely acknowledged himself in the same cate- 
gory as Claes and Coenrades. 

" Mischief on that English jackanapes ! " he ejacu- 
lated. " He^s no Dutchman, with his frippery and his 
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' Split me's ' and his fine airs and his fashionable 
clothes! Who wants him poking into everything as 
if he had a right? Mynheer van Waesberge has had 
enough of these birds with fine feathers. He has 
tossed one over, and thrown out the challenge to the 
men of his own neighbourhood to put it to the test 
who among them is the best man." Roeloff stopped 
there, but his self-appreciation was asking where 
among all the neighbours Van Waesberge was to find 
a better than Roeloff Wynkoop. 

His argument was conclusive, but his disappoint- 
ment was in no degree assuaged by either his ravings 
or his logic, and he made a sorry knight for the maiden 
who drove back with him. 

Needless to say that maiden was not Lysbeth Ba- 
rentz. That daring damsel came in for a fair share 
of his wrath, but it was on the head of Himiphrey 
Gaylord that he poured out its blackest vials. 

The head could stand it. Never was indignation 
more hopelessly wasted. Humphrey, basking in the 
sunshine of life, which just now meant driving home 
the prettiest maid of the Hudson, cared nothing for 
his scowls. Jan Jansen's horse was free and the 
sleighing good. The only possible ground of com- 
plaint was that the way was barely half long enough. 

To a small boy, haunting the road that afternoon, 
the hours dragged heavily. Sol had spent so anxious 
a day that by this time an unusual solemnity obscured 
the beaming brightness of his face. This was missy's 
third party, and Sol's mind was exercised with the 
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question whether missy had said " yes '* to anybody 
to-day. Maybe missy had said " no " to Roeloff, and 
even to Claes and Coenrades too. If so, old Pieter 
Jacobsen was drawing near. 

Sol's heart, being undividedly missy's, was much 
perturbed about what he had overheard. Until now 
he had been carried away by the glamour of a wedding 
that was like nothing which had ever preceded it. He 
gloried in missy's triumphs, which in a measure 
reached over to missy's boy. No thought that missy's 
heart was involved had ever come to him, until he lis- 
tened to mynheer's words to his daughter. Then, along 
with the sound of a low sob, there dawned upon Sol's 
consciousness the revelation that one man was not as 
good as another to satisfy a white lady's love. It was 
his first acquaintance with love, the love between a man 
and a maid. 

Sol understood now that missy was unhappy. 
Further, he understood that missy was in danger. The 
coming wedding was not the simple thing he had 
imagined, a bit of holiday fun with a grand display at 
the end. The " choosin' " was not a mere deciding 
which of the six suitors missy was most inclined to 
favour, but the making up her mind which one to put 
in Mynheer Hendrick's place. And missy did not want 
to put anybody in Mynheer Hendrick's place. 

Suppose missy could not decide? Suppose Christ- 
mas came and missy had not chosen ? Would she say 
" Coenrades " at the last, as the master bade her? If 
not — 
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Sol actually shuddered, for right before his eyes 
came the vision of old Pieter Jacobsen; bald-headed, 
red-faced, good-natured Pieter Jacobsen, who was old 
enough to be missy's grandfather. He counted the 
days before Christmas, and thrilled with the horrified 
realization that they were going fast. 

Dem boys no use in de world," he said disgustedly. 

Why don't dey do de love tellin' more 'suasive ? Dey 
jes' make no headway at all. Missy go to de parties, 
and listen to dis boy askin' her to choose him, and de 
Oder boy askin' her to choose him, and dere no one 
dat make a must of it any more dan de oders. Missy 
will jes' go on to de end and not say * yes ' to no- 
body." 

At this point he stopped, breathless, and stood con- 
templating the possibility. A wedding between Christ- 
mas and the New Year and the bridegroom old Pieter 
Jacobsen! All the glamour died out of the situation, 
its place taken by dread of the danger ahead of the 
young mistress. 

The secret burned in Sol's heart the more that he had 
to keep it hidden there. Sol was not unaware that he 
had laid himself open to the charge of eavesdropping. 
Furthermore he knew Chloe's opinion of that vice, 
having once been caught in the offence. In the present 
case he judged himself innocent of all evil intent, but 
he was not sure that it would be as easy to persuade 
other people of this as to convince himself. For this 
reason he kept his newly acquired knowledge to him- 
self, and suffered proportionately. 
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The theme of his thoughts all day had been which 
of the boys it would be best for missy to marry. It 
proved a soul-disturbing subject. At the end he 
scratched his woolly head and stared at the sun. 

" Missy got no love for qobody but Mynheer Hen- 
drick," he said. 

The problem was growing hopeless. So was Sol. 

" De sorry is all under de gay in missy's face/' he 
resumed, harking back to last night's discovery. 
" Missy better not have a weddin' at all. It no fun to 
missy." 

He sat for many minutes considering the situation, 
his eyes on the ground. 

" Dat weddin' sure a failure ! " he announced at last. 

The words came slowly and deliberately. They were 
the final outcome of Sol's cogitations. He looked up. 
The glory had gone out of the sun and the sky. 
Missy's grand wedding was not the success he had 
dreamed of. 

It followed as a matter of course that Sol was im- 
patient for missy's return that afternoon, and that he 
was on hand, or to speak more literally, on the road, 
when Jan Jansen's horse appeared in the distance. 

Sol could not wait till the sleigh reached the house. 
He ran ahead to get a view of missy's face. 

" Dis boy will know by de 'spression of missy's 
countenance if missy has chosen one of de boys to- 
day," he said. 

His glance was as searching as circumstances would 
permit. Missy was talking to the English mynheer — 
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talking and smiling. Sol was not deceived by that 
smile. 

" Dere anoder day gone," he said, " and dere no 
bridegroom yet. Missy have not said * yes * to any of 
dem. Missy smile, but dere de sorry under de smile. 
Dis situation gettin' dangerous.'' 

Sol's heart was heavy as he followed the sleigh. The 
whole weight of Pieter Jacobsen was on it. None the 
less his feet fell into a quick trot. Sorry or glad, light 
of heart or weighed down with missy's secret, Sol must 
be on hand when anything was happening. Missy had 
come home from the sleighing party, and the English 
mynheer was with her. Sol must be there to see. 

Humphrey Gaylord found no lack of brightness in 
the smile on missy's lips. 

" The boys have fought and I have won," he said. 
" How they are all cursing me at this moment, your 
young host, Roeloff Wynkoc^, leading the abuse! 
Prick me if they wouldn't curse the louder did they 
know I was actually going to carry you off." 

Quick alarm caused her to lift her eyes. She had 
thought that at least she was safe with him. 

" On canvas," he added, and she smiled. 

" Will you really sit for me ? " he asked, looking 
down at her. " It seems too good to be true. Your 
father said I might ask you, but he would not guar- 
antee my success." 

What Laurens van Waesberge had really said was : 
" Paint her? Yes, if she'll let you. But don't be too 
sure you've got her. You come too late to stand a big 
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chance. How much time do you think a girl has for 
sitting to be painted when her bridal is barely two 
weeks ahead and all the world is after her ? '' 

" You will not repent, will you ? " Humprey con- 
tinued persuasively. " It will not be very irksome." 

" I think I shall like it," she said. 

" I know I shall." 

His laughing glance was on her face, upon which 
the almost level rays of the afternoon sun shone rud- 
dily. The warm tint brought out the girl's delicate 
beauty to perfection. It was no wonder that the artist 
instincts of Hxxmptirey Gaylord put strong approval 
into his eyes and softened the tone of his voice. 

Mynheer van Waesberge's new man, who chanced 
to be on the road as the sleigh drew near, attributed 
the look and attitude to something more personal than 
artist instincts. His own countenance gathered gloom. 
His eyes shot out a baleful light. 

Humphrey, still very much engrossed with the young 
mistress, sprang from the sleigh and turned to hand out 
Engeltie. Precisely at this moment Cato, returning 
from Tubal-Cain's forge with a frisky young colt, 
passed close by the other side of the sleigh. The colt 
kicked up its heels and whinnied. Then the uncertain 
temper of Jan Jansen's three year old manifested it- 
self. Excited by the near approach of the colt, the 
animal threw up its head and bolted. Humphrey, taken 
by surprise, lost a couple of seconds. Engeltie, waken- 
ing to the consciousness of danger, reached for the 
reins just as they were dragged to the ground. There 
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followed an exciting minute for everybody who knew 
the horse and its record. Then a strong hand seized 
the runaway and Roger's voice angrily demanded of 
Cato: " Why didn't you keep on the further side of the 
road ? You know this horse is not safe." 

It would have taken a more vicious animal than Jan 
Jansen's three year old to escape from Roger's firm 
hand. Before Engeltie had become actually terrified 
the danger was over. Roger saw her turn and look at 
him. 

" Thank you," she said, and her voice made his ears 
tingle. " You are right about the horse. It is not 
safe." 

An old black woman, who had run out into the road, 
heard the words of the mistress, as she had before 
heard the shout of the man. In the exciting moment 
Chloe had lifted up horrified hands. Now her gaze 
travelled from the young mistress to the master's new 
servant, and Chloe fell to thinking. 

" To be sure he is right ! " she mentally ejaculated. 
" The animal isn't safe, never was safe. But what this 
old woman would like somebody to tell her is how he 
knew it. Jan Jansen's young horse has not been here 
since he came." 

She kept her gaze on Roger's face. He had not re- 
laxed his hold on the horse, but his eyes were following 
Humphrey and the young mistress as they went up the 
steps into the house. There was something in them 
Qiloe did not understand. Humphrey was solicitously 
assuring himself that Engeltie was not suffering from 
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fright. His attentions were marked. So was Roger's 
scowl. He was about to lead the runaway to the stable 
when the door opened again and Humphrey reappeared 
on the steps. 

" Hold there a minute, my good fellow ! " he called. 
" That pose is admirable. I should like to fix the im- 
pression on my mind. I don't care about anything but 
your arm. The grip you put into that was splendid. 
Tighten your hold as you did at first. There ! " 

He produced pencil and paper and began sketching 
rapidly. A moment later Engeltie returned to his side. 
Her gaze brought the blood warm to Roger's face. 
She was looking at him more seeingly than at any time 
before. He realized his danger even while he let his 
eyes meet hers in one quick glance. 

" What's that ? " broke in the hearty tones of the 
master. " Want to sketch my new negro ? Well, you 
might do worse. He's a splendid specimen of his race. 
You'll hardly find a better. Go ahead. He can stand 
as long as you like." 

Humphrey sketched silently for a couple of minutes, 
Engeltie on his right hand, the master a little behind 
him. 

" Dash me, I can^t help thinking I do know this 
knight of the black face," he said presently in an aside 
to Engeltie. Then raising his voice he inquired, 
" Have I ever seen you before, Roger? " 

Roger's reply was quiet. 

" It is possible, mynheer. If you have travelled 
much in New England it is quite possible." 
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" New England ! Verily I know not the place," re- 
turned Humphrey lightly. " The charms of New 
Netherland suffice for me. Well, if I haven't seen 
you, I have seen somebody mightily like you. I seem 
to catch something familiar now and again in your 
movements, and in an elusive way in your face." 

Roger did not answer. He held face and form ad- 
mirably still. Humphrey continued his sketch, occa- 
sionally addressing a lively remark to the master or the 
young mistress. The former took the admiration of 
his new possession as a compliment to himself. He 
was all amiable hospitality. The manifest friendliness 
shewn to the new arrival by Engeltie herself made 
Roger set his teeth. 

" The fellow is as free with her as if he had known 
her all his life," he mused. " What in the name of 
mischief brought him here? If Td suspected this — " 

He broke off his cogitations and turned his head to 
see Engeltie bending over to look at the drawing in 
Humphrey's hand. 

" You see what I mean," he was saying. " There is 
a fine exhibition of force in that attitude. When you 
sit for me I should like to plan some way of utilizing it 
in connection with the portrait." 

Sit for him! Then that was what he was after! 
That explained the master's friendliness towards him. 
He was going to paint a portrait of Engeltie. This 
accounted for his visits. 

There was another fine exhibition of force that the 
young artist failed to see at that moment. It was heat 
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force, and it manifested itself in the eyes instead of the 
arm of the serving man Roger. 

** Crafty dog! " he hissed. " It will give him the 
right to stare at her unblushingly as long as he has a 
mind to." 

Humphrey Gay lord had driven away; the young 
mistress had disappeared into the house. Chloe had 
returned to the kitchen, and Roger had gone nobody 
knew where. In the shelter of an outhouse a little 
coloured boy crouched on the ground, dazed. His eyes 
had the appearance of being about to roll out of his 
head. His body, rigid with excitement or shock or 
some overpowering surprise, seemed weirdly a part of 
the grim shed's interior. The minutes went by, and 
still the power of some strong emotion held the boy. 
Then the spell broke. 

** Dat it, sure I " he whispered. " Dere nobody know 
it but dis boy, but it so! Dat not de first time dis boy 
hear dat same tone of de voice and dat way he call out 
to Cato. Dis boy has heard de very same once before. 
Dis boy not forget when he hold de candle too close 
and missy's gown near catch fire. He call out jes' in 
dat same way ezackly. And de man dat call den was 
Mynheer Hendrick! Mynheer Hendrick not remem- 
ber an)rthing else in de world when dere danger to 
missy." 

The boy stopped a moment and drew a long, gasp- 
ing breath. 

" How dat Roger know anything 'bout de ways of 
Jan Jansen's three year old ? " he snorted. " He not 
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know de horse from Adam's. But Mynheer Hendrick 
know, and he warn missy never to ride wid Grietie 
when she drive dat animal." 

For another minute there was silence while a small 
boy looked a mighty discovery in the face. Then he 
jumped clear off the ground. 

" Dat it ! Dat it ! Dis boy found it out ! " 

He fell to capering. He threw up his heels and he 
tossed up his toes. He beat his hands on his thighs, 
and waved them ecstatically in the air. He laughed and 
he chuckled. His eyes alternately widened till his face 
looked like the moon at the full, and contracted with 
mirth and the muscular excitement of overflowing de- 
light. He capered and he danced until he was abso- 
lutely at a loss for another gesture. 

Then he stopped. 

" Dis boy will go and tell missy," he said. 
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SOL TRIES TO TELL MISSY 



It was dark in the maiden's chamber. Rachel had 
knocked to ask whether she should light the candles, 
and the young mistress had said no. Downstairs in 
the living room it was all light and brightness, but up 
here the white gleam of a web of linen showed in the 
dull fire glow where the girl stood alone, and let the 
smiles die out of her face and the animation slip from 
her bearing. 

" There is another day gone," she said, and sighed. 

Yet she had been successful to-day. No one of the 
boys had put into words the question she had deter- 
mined should not be asked. She had said " yes " to 
none, and she had said " no " to none. Everything was 
still as it had been at the first. But there was no sense 
of triumph at this the day's end. She had gained time, 
but what was the use of time when there was no solu- 
tion of the problem before her? 

It looked a fairly simple task to choose one from six. 
The difficulty lay not in the picking one out from the 
little squad of lovers, none of whom was more attract- 
ive to her than the rest, none of whom repelled her by 
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his suit. It was the turning away from one who was 
not of the six that presented the impossible. 

Her fingers absently handled the new linen while her 
eyes grew so misty with tears that even had it not been 
dark she could not have seen the fineness of the threads. 

" He will not come," she was saying within her 
heart, " for if he had meant to come he would have 
been here before now." 

She dropped on a low stool and laid her check 
against the cool linen. 

" It was here when he belonged to me," she said. 
And then, a minute later, " I am not waiting for him, 
for I know now that he will not come." 

Then splash upon the linen there dropped a tear. 

" It will soon be half gone, the time before Christ- 
mas," she whispered hopelessly, " and my father is as 
determined as ever. And I, what can I do ? I cannot 
choose one of the boys and refuse all the rest, for it is 
not that I like one less than another, or dislike any; 
it is that I love Hendrick, and a girl can have many 
friends but only one love. My father does not under- 
stand, and I cannot make him understand. And there 
is no way out, for Hendrick will never come." 

In the stillness of the dim room her heart was ask- 
ing again the unanswerable question, " Where was 
he ? Should she never hear an3rthing of him again ? " 

Mynheer Gaylord had not mentioned his friend to- 
day. She had feared and yet desired that he would. 
But what could he have to tell her more than he had 
already told ? It was the first time she had been alcHie 
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with him since Lyntje's tea, and her heart had flut- 
tered with apprehension and expectation combined. 
But he had as completely ignored their conversation 
as if no such delinquent lover as Hendrick de Groot 
were in the minds of both. 

He was very lively and amusing. He diverted her, 
and she gratefully recognized how useful he had been 
to her in more than one emergency to-day. But the 
silence that had fallen around Hendrick de Groot had 
reached his tongue also. It was natural, perhaps un- 
avoidable, and yet — 

The colour came into the girl's cheeks. There was 
a subject that was more attractive to her, delicate 
though it might now seem, than all his gay sallies. 

The name of Hendrick de Groot had died out of her 
world. When Hendrick's presence departed from the 
Van Waesberge house, his name disappeared with it. 
Even Sol was discreet enough not to utter it — in the 
hearing of the master or the young mistress. The 
privacy of the kitchen was another matter. 

Engeltie did not know that Laurens van Waesberge 
had stood on the very night of the quarrel in the door- 
way of Chloe's domain, and called to his near presence 
the presiding genius of the kitchen. 

" Put your best foot foremost, Chloe," he said. 
" The wedding of the young mistress comes off before 
the New Year, and the Christmas feast, all but here, 
is to be like none that ever went before it. Laurens 
van Waesberge stands on his pride to show what a 
planter of New Netherland can do, and how a plant- 
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er's daughter can wed. See to it that you surpass 
yourself, for the eating will be for those who know 
you well, and can appreciate your success or failure. 
Every cook in the neighbourhood is going to envy you 
your chance at the Christmas festival, for it is no 
common holiday dinner that you will prepare, but the 
feast when the daughter of Laurens van Waesberge 
announces to the whole district of the Hudson which 
of the suitors contending for her hand she condescends 
to put in the place of the man whose name no one of 
you is to utter again on pain of my sore displeasure." 

"What is that you say, master?" Chloe gasped. 
" The mistress to be wedded, and Mynheer Hend — " 

" Stop, woman ! " the master shouted. " Didn't I 
tell you to let that name alone? No De Groot ever 
crosses my threshold again, and no De Groot ever re- 
ceives recognition from my negroes. If that son of a 
cheat ever presume to come here, kick him out. But 
he'll not come. He knows better. He knows what all 
the world will know before to-morrow is gone, that my 
daughter is for anybody except him. Ah, and there'll 
be such a scramble for her as was never seen before. 
Let the boys learn that he who can win her can have 
her, and that before the guns of the New Year boom, 
and if the race be not a mad one Laurens van Waes- 
berge has lost his mark." 

Chloe had had courage enough to shake her head. 

" No doubt about the race, master," she said. *' But 
the young mistress, will she be willing to put one of 
them in the place of — " 
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" Get to your work, woman, and hold your tongue," 
the master commanded sternly. '' Let me see that you 
fail not to do my will and to put forth the best effort 
of which you are capable. And see you to it that my 
orders are understood by all, inside the house and out. 
Let no man or woman of mine dare to speak the name 
of De Groot to the young mistress or myself." 

And they had never spoken it since. 

There was a small boy, however, who for the past 
two hours had been wild to do so. Sol was in the con- 
dition of an overinflated balloon ready to burst from 
its own inflation. Sol's mighty discovery was too 
much for his small personality. When he left off 
kicking up his heels, and came out from his hiding 
place, he stood for a minute in the open, letting the 
sense of his own importance swell and swell again 
within him. Then he scurried away kitchenward. Be- 
fore precipitating himself upon the door, he paused, 
crept stealthily forward, and peered in from behind the 
doorpost. His eyes swept the interior expectantly, and 
returned to the outside, disappointed. 

Apparently what he sought was not there, for his 
tactics changed. He drew back behind the doorpost 
and directed his attention to escaping without detec- 
tion. In this he flattered himself that he had suc- 
ceeded, for no authoritative voice was raised to stop 
him. Nevertheless one old woman was the wiser for 
his coming and going. 

Safe out of range of the kitchen, Sol made straight 
for the front of the house, his purpose being to find 
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out whether missy was disengaged. When he diss^ 
peared in that outhouse she was with the master. 
Maybe by this time the master was gone and missy 
was free. 

Sol drew a delicious breath, followed by a long 
whistle. Breaking in on its latter end appeared a tall 
figure coming towards him. 

Sol's heart beats grew irregular. The whistle broke 
lamely. His eyes went up to the new man's face, and 
while he looked they grew wide and wondering. Sol 
nodded his head slowly. 

" Dat de truth. Dis boy not mistaken," he gasped. 

Roger brushed by him unheeding, too much en- 
grossed with his own thoughts even to see "missy's 
boy." No sooner had he passed than Sol wheeled 
round. The new man's back seemed second only in 
interest to his face. 

Again Sol had changed his mind, for instead of 
remaining true to the front of the house he followed 
the master's head man to the kitchen door. Thereupon 
he proved conclusively that war ruses, to be success- 
ful, must not be too often repeated. He dropped into 
his old place behind the doorpost to look in after 
Roger. The move was a fatal mistake. 

" Here, you Sol ! Come and pick the feathers oflF 
this turkey. Mynheer Gaylord is to be here to-mor- 
row, to make a picture of the young mistress, and like 
as not the master will bid him stay for dinner." 

Sol's face clouded, but Chloe's tone admitting of no 
protest, he reluctantly entered the kitchen, his visions 
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of an almost immediate interview with missy vanish- 
ing with each forward step. From that moment until 
the sun went down and candles were lighted all over 
the house, that looked for opportunity for telling 
missy kept receding and receding as Sol pursued it. 

It was partly the master's fault. He was making 
magnificent preparations for the Christmas feast, and 
still more for the wedding that was to follow, and he 
would have missy's approval and co-operation. He 
was impatient of interruption. Once, when Sol, barely 
escaped from the kitchen, hung round the young mis- 
tress, he sharply ordered him off. 

Never before had the small black boy deemed it 
possible that details of that feast could be tame. But 
now, by the side of the news he had to tell missy — 

He forgot himself and almost set up a caper, recol- 
lecting in time to drag back the telltale, full-moon 
smile, and walk away sedately. The smile, banished 
from the lips, rippled all over and through Sol's heart. 
He should succeed in gaining missy's ear yet, and 
when he told her — 

He drew a long, quivering breath. In imagination 
he saw missy's eyes brighten and the old glad look 
break over her face. 

" De laugh will come back from one end to de oder 
of missy's countenance and de cry go right out of her 
throat," he whispered, " and dis boy de instrument 
dat make it go. Dere nobody but dis boy able to tell 
missy dat Roger not what he seem, dat he Myn- 
heer— " 
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"Sol! You Sol!" 

It was Chloe's voice once more, and there was a 
note in it that Sol knew better than to disr^^rd. 
From the depths of his bosom broke an impatient sigh. 

" Dis boy sure de mischief is after him," he ejacu- 
lated. " When before in all his life did he be de one 
man in de whole world dat know a secret so 'portant 
dat de rest of dem would stand wid dere mouths 
gapin' wide if dey so much as guessed it? Dis boy 
got to keep dat secret shut up inside of him till he able 
to tell missy. And he can't tell her! He try and he 
try, but he can't tell her." 

There, that was Chloe's voice again. Sol set off at 
a run. 

" What are you hanging round the house for ? " 
Chloe demanded sharply. " The young mistress 
doesn't want you. When she does she will send for 
you. She has things to think of more important than 
attending to you. Just you keep away. What sort 
of manners do you call it, poking round and listening 
when mynheer is talking to missy ? " 

" I didn't listen," retorted Sol sullenly, but he went 
off to perform one of Chloe's behests at a Hvdy pace. 
The subject was a dangerous one, for how about yes- 
terday, when he ran behind the master's sleigh and 
heard words that ever since had been beating in his 
ears? 

Those words were responsible for Sol's capering, 
brimming gladness in the discovery he had made. The 
doleful foreboding of the morning, when missy went 
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to Roeloff's sleighing party, was the spring that 
wound up to a delirious pitch the relief of the after- 
noon. Never before had Sol been so eager for the 
bridegroom to be chosen. His fright lest the delay 
should continue until Christmas, had grown intense. 
With something like horror he remembered now how 
wildly he had longed to see decision in missy's eyes. 
Suppose he had met what he was looking for? Sol 
gasped. He felt that missy had had a narrow escape. 

" If she'd said * yes ' to one of dem boys to-day, 
what under de sim would she have done when she 
knew ? " he asked. " But missy all right. Dis boy 
certain she not done de choosin' to-day. Missy's face 
not look like she have said * yes ' to any of dem." 

His sulkiness was not proof against his unbounded 
delight in his own sagacity, The heavens might 
frown, or fall for the matter of that, but Sol could not 
harbour malice while there was ahead of him the joy 
of bringing back the light to missy's eyes. He looked 
up to missy's window. It was dull, with only the dead 
embers of the fire behind it. Up there in the darkness, 
though he did not know it, missy sat with eyes tear- 
filled, thinking of Hendrick, while the boy who had 
Hendrick on the brain and Hendrick on his tongue, 
alternately stared at the window and devised schemes 
for waylaying missy, till he grew reckless with long- 
ing, and at last set Chloe at defiance and, seizing upon 
an opportunity, darted into the house. 

The coast was clear, the master nowhere to be seen. 
Sol scurried up the broad staircase and squeezed him- 
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self well back into a shadowed recess. Missy would 
be coming up or down soon. 

It was down. He heard her door open and her 
footstep sound on the polished floor. Mynheer van 
Waesberge was particular about his floors. New 
York itself could not boast of more slippery polish 
than Laurens van Waesberge's staircase displayed. 

Sol looked up. The light from a cluster of candles 
in a sconce on the wall fell on missy's face. Sol no- 
ticed how much of the pretty pink had gone out of 
her cheeks. Her eyes were dull and tired. Her feet 
came slowly. 

" Missy," whispered Sol from his dark comer, " dis 
boy want to tell you — " 

And then came the crowning repulse of fate. 

" Not to-night, Sol," missy interrupted, looking 
down at him. " If there is anything you want to say, 
come to me to-morrow." 

The mandate was decisive. Rachel, missy's maid, 
standing at the head of the stairs, heard her lady's 
words. Leaning over, she called in a low, significant 
tone : " You go right off to the kitchen, Sol. Chloe 
was asking about you." 

The double rebuff was too much. Sol emerged 
from his hiding place, and looked first at missy and 
then at Rachel. His next move was a step backward, 
and the next, and the next — well, Sol did not make 
those voluntarily. The polished stairs and the shock 
of the moment were jointly responsible. Sol beat a re- 
treat, but it was head first. 
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Bump! Thump! The foot of the stairs was not 
far off. Sol picked himself up. 

Are you hurt ? " the young mistress inquired. 
No, missy, dis boy think not much," he said. 

There was a break in his voice however. The grav- 
ity of his face was no longer threatened by invading 
smiles. Fate had proved too much for him. He van- 
ished from the scene, carefully avoiding Chloe. 

"Dis boy will tell missy de first thing in de 
momin'," he said, rubbing his head. 
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CHAPTER XI 

FACE TO FACE WITH DANGER 

Laurens van Waesberge was very gracious to his 
new negro. He took the trouble the morning after 
the sleighing party to instruct him personally in some 
of his duties. Prince had been very literally the mas- 
ter's right hand man. He was the confidential servant 
of the family, and the master often, upon occasion, 
unburdened himself to the old man on domestic and 
social matters, and the business affairs of the planta- 
tion. Roger was to fill his place. Mynheer felt that 
time spent over him was not wasted. 

After the event of yesterday mynheer felt also that 
he was to be trusted. 

" Had he possessed personal affection for the young 
mistress, as do all the rest of my men and women," 
he said, " he could not have shown more solicitude, 
so far as I understand. After that I cannot feel him 
a stranger. Verily it was a lucky chance that I hap- 
pened on him." 

Mynheer was experiencing the satisfaction of a man 
who finds events vindicating his judgment. He had 
almost come to the point of congratulating himself 
on Prince's misfortune. If he must lose a valuable 
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negro, it was at least some compensation that one 
trained so recently to the latest and most approved 
pitch of servant culture should be found as a substi- 
tute. 

" Prince was a treasure," he meditated, " but there 
is a style about Roger that the old man could never 
attain to. He is thoroughly abreast of the times. I 
have seen no negro from any establishment, either in 
New York itself or manorial house, that has impressed 
me as he does. Competition will not dare to show its 
face. All the neighbourhood must once more ac- 
knowledge that Laurens van Waesberge comes out 
ahead. Doubtless," he added, with a sly smile, ** they 
had laid it down as a certainty that on the next occa- 
sion of Van Waesberge hospitality the lustre of the 
serving would be dimmed. Ah, well, they have yet to 
see Roger." 

The smile broadened to satisfied complacency. 

" It is fortunate that I am a man of quick decision, 
and that when I have once decided I go not back on 
myself," he cogitated. He could think of half a dozen 
men among his acquaintances who would have hesi- 
tated and possibly lost the opportunity. " There are 
times when decision, prompt, unhesitating though it 
depend on little more than intuition, becomes the mark 
of genius," he observed to himself. " This is a case 
in point. If I had not closed then and there with that 
pocket-empty New Englander he would have passed 
on, and doubtless oflFered his servant to another master 
before night." 
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He felt himself so well pleased with Roger that 
while he watched him carrying out instructions he 
graciously dropped a word or two about the Christmas 
feast, and even mentioned his daughter's marriage. 

" You have come at a stirring time," he said. " I 
suppose they have told you the whole story in the 
kitchen." 

" Yes, mynheer," Roger said, and looked for a 
moment at the master. 

" The mistress is young, to have the eyes of half 
the province upon her. You understand that she is to 
be married before the New Year ? " 

" Yes, mynheer," Roger said again, and this time 
he did not look up. 

" The time is very short — for everybody con- 
cerned," the master continued. " There is much to be 
done, much to consider. I have my hopes that in this 
emergency you may prove a not inconsiderable factor. 
You have foresight and keenness of observation. This 
you have proved." 

He waited for Roger to respond. 

" I will do my best to bring any ability I possess 
to bear upon the situation," Roger said gravely. " It 
is what I am here for — to aid the young mistress, 
and give the truest service to m)mheer." 

" Very true, very true," mynheer said. " I see that 
the young mistress has already won you for her fol- 
lower. Well, you go no further than the rest. I 
doubt whether there is man or woman of your race 
in this house who would not lose his or her head for 
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her. You have been told that the Christmas feast is 
the turning point in these somewhat unusual wedding 
festivities ? It is towards this feast that we arc direct- 
ing our energies now. I want you to think about it 
carefully and try to get into the spirit of the household. 
You will have a by no means unimportant part to play 
in that feast. Much will depend on you." 

Roger lifted his eyes and met those of the master. 

" I think mynheer will not find that I shall fail 
when the time for action comes," he said. 

" I hope not. I am fairly sure not," mynheer re- 
plied, and went off whistling in a low, satisfied tone. 

He was so gracious that he tossed a few jocular 
words to Sol whom he passed in the doorway of the 
house. 

From sheer force of habit Sol's face broadened as 
he answered, but it fell back into dullness when the 
master was out of sight. 

" De first thing in de momin' " had brought Hum- 
phrey Gaylord, with brushes and enthusiasm, and 
glances for Engeltie that would slip easily from ad- 
miration into tenderness. 

He had come early. Engeltie's time being mucH 
in demand, he had made sure of his share of it by 
putting in his claim at the very beginning of the day. 
The sitting would not have been too early for him if 
it had begun before daybreak. His heart was strangely 
light and happy. He felt benevolent to the whole 
world, especially to this wonderful New Netherlaiid. 

Sol, watching for his own opportunity with the 
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young mistress, met his advent with a low howl of 
disappointment. 

'' De English mynheer " had come before he had 
had time to tell missy! Sol was inquiring of himself 
apprehensively how long it took to make a picture of a 
white lady. Chloe had suggested last night that myn- 
heer might stay to dinner. Sol groaned in spirit 

His frame of mind was duplicated by that of an- 
other member of the kitchen force. Had any but the 
master been engaging Roger's attention that morning 
the new man would have answered at random. As 
it was, he held himself to the matter in hand with the 
grip of determination. 

He had been fortunate or unfortunate enough to 
see the English mynheer enter the house. He glow- 
ered at him balefuUy. Humphrey, blissfully ignorant 
of all glances save those he was to be privileged to 
meet from a pair of blue eyes, went on his soul-dis- 
turbing way. 

It was because he was privileged to meet those blue 
eyes as often as he liked that Hendrick looked after 
him so malevolently. " The very mischief is engaged 
to throw every possible danger in the way," he mut- 
tered. " Who but Humphrey would have thought of 
so clever a ruse as enlisting Laurens van Waesberge 
in a portrait-painting scheme just now ? ** 

There could not be a better chance for the fellow's 
tongue. He knew exactly how the young artist would 
paint and chatter and laugh until he beguiled the smiles 
to Engeltie's lips, and perhaps the pain from her heart. 
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He was a likeable fellow, this young art follower, 
fresh from the Old World, with his Dutch parentage 
and his English manners giving just the right blend- 
ing of two nationalities. The portrait would be an 
excuse for daily visits, and how could daily and famil- 
iar intercourse end in any way but one when the vis- 
itor was Humphrey Gaylord ? The six Dutchmen put 
together were not half as dangerous as this new rival. 

" If he should fall in love with her I am undone," 
Hendrick declared to his perturbed soul. " The master 
would be flattered, and the match itself would be a 
good one. He is not in love with her yet, but if the 
way he is hovering round her, and his alacrity to-day, 
show not attraction, then I know not Humphrey." 

The worst phase of the situation was that he him- 
self was out of the field. The kitchen view of the 
case had opened his eyes. He realized to what his 
silence, a silence which must not be broken, unmis- 
takably pointed. He had taken it for granted that 
Engeltie would trust him, that she would wait. But 
as Tubal-Cain had bluntly put it, what was she to 
wait for? One lover had apparently vanished from 
the earth, another had dropped upon her as if from 
the skies. She must needs choose one among her 
suitors by Christmas. Should Humphrey declare 
himself, it was hardly possible that she would hold 
out. He would not declare himself yet, for he did 
not know himself. The immediate danger was to be 
looked for from the young Dutchmen, Laurens van 
Waesberge's neighbours. If this ever present peril 
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were escaped, there was the further and greater one 
of Humphrey Gaylord. For a man whose heart was 
hot with love for a girl, these two contingencies to- 
gether made an uncertainty that was not easy to face 
and keep silence. 

It was maddening to Hendrick to think that Hum- 
phrey was at liberty to go into the big, hospitable 
living room and spend an hour, yes, and a morning 
if he chose, with Engeltie. It took all his self-control 
to remain outside of that same living room. He knew 
it was advisable to avoid Humphrey Gaylord. The 
young man's eyes might at any time pierce his dis- 
guise. But what is advisability by the side of jealous 
fear ? If he had not known Humphrey it would have 
been easier to keep on the side of safety. But he did 
know him, and as a consequence that big living room 
drew him irresistibly. Half a dozen times, after the 
master left him, he was on the point of devising an 
errand to it, and half a dozen times he laid a firm hand 
upon himself. 

He went in the end, but it was not by his own 
choosing. He was passing the window when a rain • 
of finger tips sounded on the glass, and cold wind 
notwithstanding, Humphrey swung open the casement. 

" You're the very fellow I wanted to see ! Have 
you forgotten that you are to pose for me ? " 

Their eyes met. Humphrey's took on a puzzled 
look, then cleared themselves of the expression and 
laughed. 

" What f You like not the prospect ? Nay, but a 
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clever fellow like you needs not to be afraid of the 
ordeal. You have but to put your will to the task to 
come out creditably. You ought to make a good 
model.'* 

" As mynheer wills," Roger said, and he guarded 
his voice in the saying. 

*' Come in, Roger," commanded the master from 
across by the big, tiled hearth. " Never mind any- 
thing you are doing. Let other matters wait. Do 
your best to meet Mynhter Gaylord's wishes." 

The master's tone was more benignant than ever. 
Again, for something over the hundredth time, he was 
pluming himself on his sagacity in closing so quickly 
with the stranger from New England and securing 
such a veritable black diamond as the negro he had 
for sale. It was truly flattering that his new man 
should be found fit subject for an artist's pencil. He 
had from the first appreciated the fact that he was a 
fine, well made fellow, but really he had hardly seen 
all his points. His bargain was turning out a better 
one than even he had anticipated, and he was not apt 
to be pessimistic where his own operations were con- 
cerned. Who could guess what other unlooked for 
characteristics might yet be found in the man Roger 
to stamp him as no ordinary negro? No wonder that 
the master, well pleased, addressed Roger compla- 
cently. 

"You can command him," he added, in an aside 
to Humphrey. 

Hendrick felt that he would have been safer in the 
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kitchen. To pose for Humphrey was too much a 
reversion to old times not to be dangerously suggest- 
ive. He feared he might see that puzzled look change 
yet to recognition. But he went eagerly, rather than 
reluctantly. If Engeltie must needs will to sit for the 
fellow, he very much preferred to be present. 

" This is probably your first acquaintance with art, 
Roger," Humphrey remarked benevolently. He was 
in a mood so amiable that he would have smiled on 
the prince of darkness himself, let alone such a fine 
specimen of the dark skinned race as Laurens van 
Waesberge's negro. " But you have intelligence," he 
added, " or you would not have done what you did 
yesterday. It was admirable. And I understand you 
knew the horse as little as I did m)rself. You showed 
remarkable quickness of apprehension." 

Roger received the compliment with stolid unre- 
sponsiveness. 

"I have no doubt you can bring that intelligence 
to bear on posing for me now," the Englishman con- 
tinued. " Have you ever seen any painting done? " 

His smile was encouraging. 

" Yes, mynheer," Roger replied promptly. " When 
I was in New England I saw Jehonadab Grace paint 
the sign of the Flying Dragon for Do Well Hopeall's 
tavern." 

" Ah, yes, to be sure. Well, that was art — prob- 
ably." 

Humphrey's amused eyes sought Engeltie's, to meet 
an answering smile there. They came back somewhat 
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quickly to Roger's face. Their owner was not abso- 
lutely sure about that answer. It seemed a little too 
appropriate. Was the fellow quite as innocent as he 
appeared ? 

He was too late to find out. Roger had seen the 
interchange of pleasantry between the artist and the 
young mistress, and countenance and attitude had 
changed. His bearing just now savoured of ferocity. 

** Hang it, he's getting on at a good pace ! " he was 
ejaculating to himself. Already he detected a species 
of comradeship between them. 

*' It was a mighty lucky move of yours about that 
horse," Humphrey remarked, still addressing Roger. 
" It has led to a complete change of plan in the pic- 
ture, which is no longer to be simply a portrait. You 
have the honour of having suggested a better way of 
immortalizing the face of your young mistress." 

" Ah, then I am fortunate," Roger said, taking the 
opportunity to indulge in a long glance at that face 
for himself. " I am here to do her service. I belong 
to her." Then after a slight but quite perceptible pause 
he added, " Everything in the master's house is be- 
neath my care." 

The master was not there to appreciate the senti- 
ment. He had gone away to attend to a matter of 
business. 

" Do you think you can put yourself in the attitude 
of yesterday ? " Humphrey asked. " You are to stand 
for strength, for sheer force at the very point of ac- 
tion. The power and grip of a man's muscles is to be 
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expressed in your uplifted arm. The case is this. 
The young mistress is in danger. You stand con- 
cealed, unseen by her, ready to grapple with that dan- 
ger. You know what she does not suspect. Without 
betraying your presence you are standing ready for 
action. Do you think you can act the part? " 

The shadow of a smile passed over Roger's face. 

" Yes, mynheer. I think I can," he said. 

Humphrey looked at him quickly. He fancied there 
was something significant in the words. They seemed 
to mean more than they said. 

The subject of the picture — " Beauty in Danger " 
— was not a very brilliantly conceived idea. It was 
picturesque, however, and the face of the maiden En- 
geltie would fit it with some degree of perfection. 
Humphrey had already gone wild over it, and by the 
help of a rough sketch, with here and there a detail to 
bring out the idea, he had managed to communicate 
some of his own enthusiasm to Laurens van Waes- 
berge and his daughter. There was a pretty flush on 
Engeltie's cheeks, and excitement had brought the life 
vividly back to her face. Hendrick should have been 
pleased to see these signs of the cessation of pain, but 
oddly, perhaps, after his aforetime sympathy with her 
suffering, his own sensations were not those of relief. 

Sitting dreamily on a rock at the very edge of a 
precipitous cliflF, she was to be portrayed gazing out 
upon the scene. The dark, virgin forest of her own 
New Netherland was in the hollow beneath. Above 
her huge boulders, breaking up in savage boldness to 
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the steep, grassy summit of the hill, formed twisted 
alleys between themselves. These alleys, fashioned by 
the rough grouping of giant rocks, all led downward 
to the edge of the precipice. The maiden sat at the 
end of one of them, in an attitude expressive of un- 
consciousness of danger. 

The latter element was to be represented by a horse, 
riderless, wild with fear or rage, galloping madly 
down the particular passage at the end of which sat 
the maid. Details of leaf and grass would show the 
wind blowing stiffly up the slope, carrying the sound 
away from the girl, who, with no thought of danger, 
sat in such a position that one sudden, startled move- 
ment would hurl her into the ravine beneath. The 
horse neared the end of the alley. A moment more 
and horse and maiden would go over the face of the 
cliff together. 

But beauty had a defender in the shape of human 
muscle and brawn. Over the broken crest of a near 
boulder, full in the path of the frightened animal, a 
man's uplifted arm appeared. It was an embodiment 
of muscular force at the point of action. The head 
of the man, turned away from the girl, was partly 
visible, but it was upon the arm that Humphrey was 
prepared to spend his strength. It signified poten- 
tial force ready to be used for the protection of 
beauty. 

" I want you to put the same grip into that arm that 
you put into it yesterday afternoon, Roger," Himi- 
phrey said. " Imagine your young mistress really in 
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danger. Imagine that unknown to her you are risk- 
ing yourself to save her. Then you'll do it Now 
bare your arm and let me see you try." 

" Admirable ! Splendid ! Split me if the fellow 
hasn't a real genius for posing. He is worthy the 
honour of being associated with so fair a subject." 
The latter words were for Engeltie's ear. " Keep that 
attitude, Roger," Humphrey added. " Don't stir a 
hair." 

Hendrick was right. A morning's painting and 
light chatter brought artist and model into very inti- 
mate relations. Humphrey worked alternately upon 
the arm and the girl's face and figure. But whichever 
of his models rested, his tongue never followed suit. 
It found plenty to say, and it said it well. 

He was telling the story of an amusing experience 
in his art study days. He made Engeltie see the land 
of deep colours and slow life, and in the midst of the 
colour and the slowness a band of rollicking students. 
He made Hendrick see the old care-free days, and the 
glamour of friendship, and Holland on a sunshiny 
afternoon. He laid himself out to please, and he did 
please — one of his listeners. He might have pleased 
the other if he had not first pleased the one. 

Roger went back to the kitchen in a state of irrita- 
tion carefully suppressed. There was nobody there 
but Chloe. 

" Has Cato been in while I was away? " he asked. 

" No, mynheer." 

The word struck on Hendrick's ear, sharp and clear 
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like a shot. It had something of the same effect in 
that it suspended all other sensations by the shock of 
its own impact. In that "mynheer" he recognized 
discovery. He turned squarely on the old woman. 

" What do you mean by that ? " he demanded. 

Chloe answered the question by another. 

" What are you doing here, boy ? " she said. 

The flash came into his eyes. 

" Serving the young mistress." 

She shook her head. 

" This is no place for you," she said. 

He drew himself up proudly. He was a well de- 
veloped specimen of young manhood, in spite of the 
handicap of a black face. 

" The place where I can best serve the young 
mistress is the place for me, now and always," he 
said. 

" The mistress has plenty of servants in the kitchen, 
and they are wise enough not to quarrel with her 
father." 

He laughed, half angrily. " I think he quarrelled 
with me," he said. 

Chloe's eyes were looking him over inquisitorially. 

" Boy, this is a dangerous game," she said. " What 
sort of a scene is there going to be when the master 
knows you are in his kitchen ? " 

" Is he going to know ? " 

It was Chloe who drew herself up now, broad-shoul- 
dered, sturdy, whole-souled Chloe. 

" I am the master's servant and the master trusts 
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me/' she said. " From the day he brought the mis- 
tress to this house I have been the head of the master's 
kitchen. Is it for Chloe to deceive him ? " 

The old woman's eyes looked straight up into the 
young ones above her. They were true to the house 
she served, true as Chloe's heart. 

" Soul and body I belong to the master, mynheer," 
she said. " What is this old woman to do? " 

"What did you find me out for?" Hendrick 
groaned. " Woman, this is the worst day's work you 
have ever done — for the young mistress." 

" There was another day's work that came before 
it, when the master bought a new man. Who did that, 
mynheer?" 

He looked at her gloomily. 

" I thought it was a good one then," he said. " I 
am not so sure now." 

There came a twinkle to her eyes. 

" Boy, you are not the first who has turned up a 
crooked lane to reach a straight goal," she said. 
" Chloe once heard the mistress say that bypaths lead 
to blind alleys." 

" Well, I am at the end of the alley then, with my 
back against the wall," he said. " What next ? " 

" Why does m)mheer ask ? He is in the master's 
kitchen. Who is responsible but me for what comes 
in there?" 

" In this case the master," he answered quickly. 
" It was he who brought me in." 

Chloe's retort was on the moment. 
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" Who was it he brought in — the young mynheer, 
or the negro, Roger?" 

Hendrick drew his eyebrows together. 

" You have nothing to say to any but the man he 
sent into yoiu" kitchen," he said. *' I am Roger to you 
as to him. Why should you know more than the 
master ? " 

A ripple of mirth lighted Chloe's eyes for a mo- 
ment. 

" This old woman is nothing but the master's serv- 
ant," she said. '* The master is a big man, too big 
to see everything. Chloe is not big. She is small 
enough not to stand in her own light." 

" Truly you have seen to some purpose," he re- 
torted. " But if you carry this discovery to him 
you will be standing in the light of the young mis- 
tress. Mayhap that is worse than standing in your 
own." 



" Mynheer is late — to begin thinking about the 
young mistress." 

He laughed, a short, angry laugh. 

" Do you think I should be here if I had put off 
thinking of her till now? " he asked. 

" If you had thought of her before you would have 
been here before, but not in the kitchen, mynheer." 

" I have come where I could get," he said. ** The 
doors of the house were closed to me." 

" Truly they were," she nodded. " But men have 
opened doors before now — broken them open." 

" I am going to make these open without breaking, 
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unless you upset everything by •telling the master be- 
fore the time/' he said. " And if you do, you will 
be making a great blunder." 

" Why shouldn't I tell him? " 

" Because you would be doing him as wdl as the 
young mistress an injury. Mynheer van Waesbergc is 
an obstinate man." 

" For which reason you should not be here, boy." 

" For which reason I came. M)mheer van Waes- 
berge himself does not want to make a mistake." 

" Mynheer never makes mistakes." 

" No. I grant you that. But mynheer changes his 
mind. He loves the young mistress with all the 
strength that does not go into having his own way. 
If he wreck her life he will be sorry. He does not 
want her to be unhappy." 

Chloe's eyes looked him over slowly from head to 
foot. 

" There's the old mynheer and the young," she said 
then, " and the young mistress is between them. 
Which is thinking the most of her happiness, the 
young, or the old? They fight over her and go on 
their way, both unhurt, and she pays the price. And 
they both think they love her." 

The old black woman saw the look of pain sweep 
over the young man's face. 

" Truly I know that she is pa)nng the price," he 
said. " I have seen what it is costing her. Do you 
think I would not give anything in the world to be 
back again at the first words of that quarrel? But 
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now there is nothing to do but this — and I am doing 
it for her sake." 

Chloe*s gaze was still disapproving. 

" You are a man, mynheer," she said. " Men fight 
for women, but they don't steal in by back doors to do 
what they dare not walk up the front steps to try for." 

The fire kindled in Hendrick's face. 

" I will not fail in the fight when it comes. And 
it will come, never fear," he said. 

" Chloe will not help you to fight the master by 
stealing the young mistress." 

The old woman's bearing was as decisive as her 
words. 

The eyes she was looking into smiled. 

" I am not going to steal her. I will not promise 
you I will not carry her off." 

"Unknown to the master?" 

" On the contrary, in front of him." 

" You could sooner carry the house oflF, boy. Do 
you know that the master has given orders that your 
name shall not be spoken in this house, and that if any 
of his people see you coming about the place they shall 
kick you out?" 

" Ah, went he as far as that ? Truly I know he is 
beside himself with rage. In that case I made not as 
big a mistake as I feared. Had I come as Hendrick 
de Groot I had not penetrated as far as may Roger 
the servant." 

" And that means to the ear of the young mis- 
tress." 
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** It means to the hand of the young mistress." 

" You will never get as far as that, boy — by fair 
means." 

He winced. 

" Call it fair, or foul, my coming here in this guise," 
he said. ** Being here, my fight shall be open enough 
to satisfy even the ruler of the master's kitchen." 

Chloe laughed. 

" You are more of a boy than Cato," she said. " If 
Mynheer Hendrick de Groot dare not face the master 
to ask for her, how shall Roger, the master's servant, 
work the wonder of carrying her off? " 

" There are two ways," Roger answered shortly. 

" And what are they, mynheer ? " 

" I may receive her from the hand of her father, 
or — " 

" Boy, the judgment day will come first," Chloc 
interrupted. 

" Or as the result of her own asserted will." 

" After you have stolen to her ear unknown to the 
master ? " 

Hendrick's eyes darkened. 

" After I have claimed her openly in the master's 
presence." 

" If the heavens don't fall before then, they will at 
that moment," Chloe commented. 

" They have fallen now. Mischief on you, why did 
you pry into my secret ? " Hendrick exclaimed. 

Chloe's face dropped into grave, almost solemn 
lines. 
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" This old woman's eyes have all her life been for 
the master and the mistress, and for the young mis- 
tress, their daughter. Shall she turn her head away 
when there is in front of her two eyes something she 
does not understand, and she suspects it touches one 
of them ? The mistress is dead. The master and the 
young mistress are here. Chloe is the watch dog of 
the house for them both." 

Hendrick looked up quickly. 

" Even a watch dog knows better than to bark, at 
times," he said. And then after a moment's silence: 
" The young mistress is the daughter of the mistress 
as well as the master. If the mistress were here I 
should go to her to-day." 

" As you are ? " 

" As I am." 

" And what would you tell her, mynheer ? " 

For a moment he looked down at her. Then, " I 
should tell her this," he said, and began talking rap- 
idly. As he proceeded, the expression of the old black 
servant's face changed from solemnity to amazement, 
from amazement to comprehension, and through com- 
prehension to a touch of humour. 

" It is dangerous, mynheer," she said at last. 

" But I shall win. I must win — for Engeltie. 
Chloe, if the old man has not repented of the quarrel, 
for her sake the young one has. And there is only 
this one way. Will you stand in it ? " 

" No, mynheer." 

His sigh of relief reached Chloe's ears. For a min- 
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ute his face cleared. Then across it came a new 
uneasiness. 

"Has this been talked over in the kitchen?" he 
asked. 

** Does Chloe's tongue hang out ready to wag, myn- 
heer?" 

He laughed. " And nobody else suspects ? " 

" Sol knows." 

** Sol ! The whole house might as well know, the 
master included. Where is he? Why didn't you tell 
me before? He'll be carrying the tale to the young 
mistress." 

He turned and strode towards the door. His dis- 
appointment was in proportion to the momentary re- 
lief. Half way across the floor Chloe's voice stopped 
him. 

" No need to be in a hurry," she said. " The Eng- 
lish mynheer has not gone yet, and the young mistress 
is with him." 

" But it is dangerous. The boy may happen on her 
any minute." 

" No more dangerous than it was yesterday. Ever 
since missy came home from the sleighing party Sol's 
teeth have been chattering to let the wonderful discov- 
ery out from behind them, but they had not got rid of 
it when he came in last night. This old woman has 
something to say to Sol's comings and goings, and she 
has seen to it that he is safe, doing her bidding for the 
present." 

Hendrick had turned before she finished speaking. 
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The look he gave her was not like any that had pre- 
ceded it. Mentally his eyes had opened with a snap. 
The sleighing party ! So that was how he had betrayed 
himself. " Mischief on that horse and its driver! It 
was all that fellow Humphrey's fault," was his private 
comment. Aloud, to Chloe, he said, " You knew this 
yesterday ? " 

She nodded. 

" And you would not let Sol tell ? The watch dog 
must have had a kind spot somewhere between its 
teeth and its heart." 

Chloe laughed. 

" Mynheer, if you had not been able to make your 
case good, this old watch dog's bark would not have 
been smothered," she said. 

Their close conversation had been carried on in the 
comparative privacy of the big hearth's recess. In his 
fear that Sol's discovery would precipitate the crisis, 
Hendrick strode out to the open floor. Chloe's assur- 
ance brought him back into the shadow 

We must keep this from the rest," he said. 
Keep it, mynheer! Do you know what it may 
mean to them if they find it out ? What think you the 
master would say to man or woman of his who dared 
to disobey him in this ? The West Indian market has 
never seen servant of Mynheer van Waesberge's yet, 
but Chloe thinks it might come very near to some of 
us if mynheer should be caught and the master find out 
that we knew." 

Her words could not fail to have a deeply disturb- 
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ing effect on Hendrick^s mind. It was a well under- 
stood fact that there was no fate more dreaded by the 
mildly treated slaves of the Dutch planters than, as a 
result of misbehaviour, to be sent to the West Indies 
to be sold. His face grew very grave. 

" But you ? " he said. " And Sol ? " 

" Sol is missy's boy, and the young mistress, at least, 
will not need much pacifying because m3mheer did a 
foolish thing for love of her. As for this old woman, 
she will take the risk. She has ruled the master's 
kitchen since he married the mistress and brought her 
here. The master may be angry, but he will think more 
than once before he sends away the woman who wel- 
comed the mistress, and was the first to take Missy 
Engeltie in her arms. Boy, it is a risk, as you say, 
but Chloe will stand by you — you and the young 
mistress." 

The young man came a step forward impulsively, 
and held out his hand. 

" I will bring the young mistress here some day to 
^ thank you for this," he said. 

Chloe's lips did not this time stretch in the pleasant 
grin that showed the whiteness of her teeth. Hendrick 
thought he saw a tear on her black cheek. 

*' I must go and look after Sol," he said. " He told 
you he knew — what — how much ? ** 

Chloe's laugh was to the fore again. 

" Sol's too full to hold himself," she said. " He is 
bursting with the great secret that nobody in the whole 
world knows but himself. Sol is holding his tongue 
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with both his hands, tintil he can let it clack to the 
young mistress herself, and every minute since he 
began to hold it he has been talking out of his heels 
and his eyes in a shout loud enough for a deaf man 
to hear. But he has done no talking with his tongue, 
and will do no talking with it till he has first had his 
say to the young mistress, and that mynheer may 
promise himself will not be just yet." 

" Stop ! No more of that," interrupted Hendrick, 
smiling. " I am Roger to you always. Call me boy 
like the rest. Tm going after Sol." 

Chloe was a good calculator as a rule, but she had 
missed her mark in this reckoning by the space of five 
minutes. It was just that length of time since 
Humphrey Gaylord went away. The interval was 
sufficient to bring home to the young mistress a feeling 
of self-reproach. In the coming of the young English- 
man and the excitement of sitting for him, and further 
back in the discouraged weariness of the preceding 
night, she had forgotten old Prince, and neglected to 
pay him her daily visit. The old man would feel him- 
self slighted. The great pride and consolation of his 
day was seeing the young mistress enter his door. Her 
regular attention to him took away the soreness of 
feeling himself no longer the principal figure in the 
master's retinue. Yesterday was the first time Engel- 
tie had failed to appear. She hurried away to make up 
for the omission. 

Returning from the performance of one of Chloe's 
behests, Sol was in time to see the last whisk of missy's 
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skirts in Prince's doorway. One apprehensive glance 
kitchenward over his shoulder, and Sol gave vent to a 
subdued whoop, and ran. 

" Dis boy's time comin' now," he whispered. 

Sol had been learning by experience. Yesterday he 
lost his opportunity by not seizing it quickly enough. 
He had stopped to ask missy whether he might speak. 
To-day he would be wiser. He would speak without 
giving missy time to say no. 

Not before Prince, however. Sol knew the value of 
his secret too well not to guard it carefully. Missy 
would come out. " Dat dis boy's chance," he said. 

The interval presented a difficulty, for Prince's cabin 
was in view from the kitchen, and Chloe's eyes were 
dangerous. Sol overcame it by scampering into cover 
behind a water barrel set under the eaves. There was 
just room to squeeze himself in between the barrel and 
the log wall of a small inclosure some five feet high 
running behind it. Standing back in the shadow he 
poked out his saucy head and watched for missy's 
coming. 

The waiting time was exciting. Now that the mo- 
ment of his triumph was so near, Sol once more swelled 
large with important anticipation. Listening he heard 
Prince's querulous tones and missy's sympathizing 
voice. 

" Dat Prince sure got more aches dan ever to tell 
missy 'bout," he grumbled. " Missy she little know 
what she losin' stayin' in dere shakin' her head and 
sighin' over dat ole man. Dere! She comin'!" 
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The woolly head went further rotind the barrel till 
it was in sight from the door where missy stood. It 
was the time to take risks. Sol was not certain that 
missy would pass his hiding place. He must time his 
communication to the exact moment of missy's leaving 
the doorsill. 

Prince was still pouring forth a volume of last 
words. Now missy had crossed the threshold and — 

" Dis boy can tell missy where Mynheer Hen — " 

The last syllable broke off in a choking quaver, and, 
unusual phenomenon, Sol's feet rose from the ground, 
preceded by his head and body. The hand that reached 
over the log fence and grasped the boy by the collar 
was not seen frcxn the door. In truth Sol himself was 
not at first fully aware what force was bearing him 
aloft. The last seen of him, before he disappeared 
over the fence, was a pair of stout legs kicking out into 
space. Then Sol vanished from sight, and the end of 
that half spoken revelation sank harmlessly down his 
throat, for right in his ear as he rose over the fence a 
voice hissed, in a tone loudly impressive at such close 
quarters but inaudible at the distance of a few feet, 
" Boy, if you want ever to see missy smile on you 
again, don't make a sound." 

The next moment, still hanging in space, he was 
twisted round to face the speaker, and hear the words, 
" You nearly ruined everything." 

He was looking into Mynheer Hendrick's eyes, and 
they were very close to his own. They were not angry, 
but — Sol had no time to think connectedly, but the 
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conviction came all over him, from his woolly head to 
his dangling toes, that they were frightened. The 
fright in the young m3mheer's eyes did more to im- 
press Sol than all the words that could have been 
spoken. He had no time for speech. He was whisked 
through the tiny inclosure, then into the door of an 
adjacent cabin, happily empty, and out again at the 
other end. 

Then on the air came a call — missy's — " Sol ! 
Are you there ? " 

Sol looked at M)mheer Hendrick with eyes like 
bushel measures. 

" If you love missy, go where you cannot hear any- 
body call," Hendrick said, " now, as fast as you can 
scuttle. Don't hear anything. Come back in half an 
hour to me — Roger. Do you understand? And in 
the meantime hold your tongue between your teeth. 
You can do more harm to missy in the next half hour 
if you let that tongue of yours wag, than you'll do good 
for her as long as you live. Can I trust you ? " 

"Yes, mynheer." 

Sol's tone had lost its assurance. He ran off like a 
frightened puppy. 

And missy called twice, three times, and then went 
back to the house with a flutter at her heart. What was 
Sol going to say? Who had stopped him? Did he 
really know something about Hendrick ? 

She summoned Rachel and told her to send Sol in, 
but Rachel went to the kitchen and returned with the 
answer that Sol was not there, and Chloe did not know 
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exactly where he was. She would send him to missy 
directly he came back. 

It was before he came that Roger took occasion to 
meet him in a secluded spot. 

" You are missy's boy, and you love missy/' he said. 
" Now listen to me." 

Sol listened, and when he went on his way his head 
was dizzy with the stupendous character of what he 
had heard. He had been taken into Mynheer Hen- 
drick's confidence so far as to be told, not the details 
of mynheer's plans, but the purpose for which he was 
in the master's house as the man Roger. He learned 
of the danger that would attend discovery, and stood 
open mouthed when Hendrick told him that missy's 
future and his own depended on the secret being kept 
right up to the Christmas feast. He learned also how 
important it was that missy should not choose one of 
the boys before then. 

When Roger let him go, Chloe sent him to missy. 
He put his head in at the door and then slowly fol- 
lowed the head. 

" You want to tell me something, I think," missy 
said. 

** No, missy, not dis afternoon now." 

" Are you sure ? " 

" Yes, missy. It jes' a mistake, jes' dis boy's know- 
nothingness. Dis boy thought he wanted missy to 
listen to him and he didn't." 

" But you wanted to see me yesterday ? " 

" Yes, missy. But dere lots of hours since den, and 
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de feelin's dis boy had den dat 'sturb him not dere 
now. He not need to trouble missy. Missy got lots 
to do." 

Engeltie's gaze was long and questioning. The 
words Sol had begun to speak had not been accounted 
for. 

" You were waiting for me when I came out of 
Prince's cabin ? " 

" Yes, missy." 

"What for?" 

" Dis boy missy's boy. He always want to wait for 
missy." 

" And you had nothing to say to me? " 

Sol hesitated. 

" Dis boy had nothing to say dat he ought to have 
said." 

The heart of the young mistress took note of the 
phraseology. 

" But there was something you began to say. What 
was it?" 

Sol's widened eyes fixed themselves on missy's face. 

'* Missy, dis boy was goin' to talk de way he must 
not talk. De master he tell not to speak a name dat dis 
boy nearly spoke. Dis boy has nothing to tell missy 
'bout dat name. And de master say * no tattlin' and 
talkin'.' De mynheer it belong to he gone out of de 
life of dis house, and de one dat say his name get into 
de displeasure of de master. Dis boy nearly trans- 
gressed, and if he*d done it he would have been sorry 
long time after/* 
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" And you have nothing to tell me — about — about 
that name ? " 

" Dis boy have nothing to tell missy. He sorry he 
nearly broke de rule de master lay down. It not as if 
he could do anything by breakin' it to help missy or — 
or Myn — Dere, dat it again! Missy, may dis boy 
run away? He nearly transgressed some more." 

The young mistress looked at him searchingly. Was 
he telling her the whole truth? Was he not rather 
hiding something? It looked like it. Had Hendrick 
tried to commimicate with her ? This was the first in- 
timation of orders having been given to the servants. 
Was it too much of a foregone conclusion that Hen- 
drick had never sought her? 

" Sol, come here," she said, " right close to me. 
Now look in my face." 

Sol raised awed eyes. 

" Has Mynheer Hendrick told you to bring any 
message to me ? " 

"No, missy!" 

" Has he been here asking for me? " 

" No, MISSY. Dere nobody in dis house dat have 
seen Mynheer Hendrick come to ask for missy or try 
to send anything to her. If missy say so, and Mynheer 
Hendrick ever come and ask, dis boy will whisper in 
missy's ear, no matter what anybody say. He's missy's 
boy, and he serve missy. But he must not talk when he 
have no message from Mynheer Hen — " 

Sol stopped aghast. Missy looked down at him. 

" You may go, Sol," she said. 
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Sol went, and never before did he run so gladly from 
missy's presence. 

" Dis boy never speak no distruth," he declared and 
reiterated in his heart. " And dis boy not let de secret 
'scape out of his tongue neither. He say de right thing 
every time. But if missy look straight through dis 
boy's eyes down to de inside deepness of him like dat 
many times, sure dis boy will never hide it from her. 
Dis boy got to take care." 

Sol's words had explained for Engeltie the absolute 
silence of the servants with regard to Hendrick de 
Groot. Immediately following them came a sudden 
uprising of hope that Hendrick had really made some 
effort to communicate with her. It sank dismayed, 
however, at Sol's unhesitating denial that he had either 
been to the house to ask for her or tried to send a 
message to her. Nevertheless the bare fact that her 
father had put hindrances in the way of his seeking her 
left a thread of excuse for him, and love can weave a 
great deal of comfort out of a thread of excuse. 

Later that day a small black boy stood on the snowy 
road thoughtfully surveying the Van Waesberge house. 
Sol's full-orbed countenance was awe-struck. 

" Dis boy come mighty near spoilin' it all, and he 
never 'spect what he doin'," his lips whispered softly. 
" If he'd told missy — " 

Sol's whisper died away, and the awe in his eyes 
deepened to actual terror. 

" It a mighty dangerous sitivation, and de happiness 
of de young mistress depend on dere bein' no blunders 
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made. Mynheer Hendrick say if missy or de master 
find it out before Christmas get here, den he not suc- 
ceed. And den dere will be a bridegroom and he won't 
be de right one. And dis boy, he near told! " 

Sol's voice had a gasp in it. He stood staring at 
the house, and the minutes passed. Slowly the awe 
died out, and into the face of missy's boy came the 
old satisfaction, with a new element added. 

" Dis boy right in de middle of de mystery," he 
ejaculated at last. " De master he not know. He 
think he know jes' all dat goin' to happen, and he not 
know anything. And missy, poor missy, she sure she 
know dere nothing but de cry in her throat and de sad 
in her eyes and de choosin' one of de boys she not want 
to choose; and de boys dey all wild 'cause dey think 
dey know dat one of dem will get de young mistress 
8ure. And Tubal-Cain and Cato and Rachel and all de 
rest dey lookin' and waitin' for de grand weddin' and 
wonderin' who missy will choose, and dey not know 
nothing. But dis boy he know it all. He in de very 
heart of de mystery, and he know. And he find it out 
for himself before Mynheer Hendrick tell him." 
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CHAPTER XII 
*'de engush mynheer in love with missy'' 

The upper half of the Martinsens' bull's-eye lighted 
Dutch door swung open, and over the lower half hung 
old Martin, ruddy, full faced, the eighty year old pro- 
genitor of the family. The Martinsen house stood 
storm proof under the lee of the hill. The house was 
the next that aspired to the honour of taking part in 
the prize competition of entertainments in compliment 
to Laurens van Waesberge's daughter. The Martin- 
sens did not feel as jubilantly sure of success as each 
of the three who preceded them had done. They had 
the experience of the others to damp any excessively 
enthusiastic hopes. 

Never before had there been so much heart burning 
over the jollity attending a wedding, but never before 
had there been a wedding so near and a bridegroom 
apparently so far away. 

Old Martin, leaning over the half-door, had the 
problem in his thoughts and in the twinkle of his eye. 
The old man was the first incumbent of the bouweric 
that in his day was nothing but a good sized slice out 
of the primeval wilderness. Because Martin had pos- 
sessed the wit and the wherewithal to grasp a good 
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sized slice when he migrated from Holland, he was ac- 
counted a well to do man to-day. He was fat and 
slow and humorous, and patriarchal even for his 
eighty years, a man of weight in character as in 
build. 

On the slope below the door and the old man was to 
be seen Martin Martinsen, or Martin the son of Mar- 
tin, together with his good vrouw Fytje, and below 
Martin Martinsen and his vrouw was the pride of the 
Martinsen household, handsome Thomas Martinsen, or 
as his name signified, Thomas the son of Martin, the 
eldest son of the Martinsen progeny. There were 
others grouped between, chips of the old block, but 
they were little chips yet, while Thomas was almost a 
new block of himself. It was time to settle Thomas in 
life, and with the time had come a possible opportunity. 
The Martinsen family was alive and awake to it, from 
old Martin the patriarch, down to little blue-eyed, 
corn-tassel mopped Fytje the second, the youngest of 
the group. The difference of opinion was not as to 
the desirability of seizing the opportunity, but as to 
the best way of attaining the desired end. Martin the 
elder looked over the door at Martin his son and 
Thomas his grandson and shook his head disapprov- 
ingly. 

" Shower too many sugar plums on a woman's head 
and ril warrant you the patter will knock out what 
little brains were ever in it," he objected, in his slow, 
ponderous Dutch voice and Dutch tongue. " The girl's 
as good a girl as walks the earth, but if all this nm- 
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ning after her doesn't spoil her before any one of you 
boys gets a firm enough hand on her to hold her in, 
then she's not like any other wench I've ever seen. 
Give her an upright and downstraight asking, a * will 
you have me or won't you ? ' and if she doesn't want 
you let her go to the man she does want. That's the 
way I courted your grandmother, and she didn't have 
any nonsense about it. She said, * I'll come to you, 
Martin, and make you a good vrouw.* And she did. 
But I never spoiled her by running this way and that 
if she so much as nodded, and putting myself under 
her feet for her to walk on, and saying I liked it. I 
told her if she'd pull with me I'd pull with her, and that 
was an end of it." 

Then up spoke Fytje, Martin Martinsen's vrouw and 
the proud mother of Thomas Martinsen, and her voice 
was sharp. 

" You'd better keep your fingers out of the pie, 
father. The times have gone past you long ago. This 
isn't the day you got married, and Engekie isn't the 
sort of vrouw Martin's mother was. She's Laurens 
van Waesberge's daughter, and when you've said that 
you've said it." 

" And what's that to do with it, Fytje, woman ? " 
queried Martin the elder. " The girl isn't a fool more 
than other women, is she? And she has set out to 
choose a husband, and that within a few days from 
now. Let her be ten times over Laurens van Waes- 
berge's daughter, and it's still a boy she's got to choose. 
I don't see what you're all putting yourselves about 
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like this for. There isn't a girl that has her choice be- 
tween the six in this neighbourhood that wouldn't 
choose our Thomas. If she didn't I'd not give a sneeze 
for her taste. Why, there isn't one of the rest can hold 
a candle to him. Don't tell me a girl won't turn her 
eyes to the handsomest of the set when she buckles 
down in earnest to the making up of her mind. A 
good, ruddy-cheeked, blue-eyed, clean-skinned, strong- 
limbed boy like ours doesn't go begging. The trouble 
with the girl is she's shilly-shallying, acting the coy 
damsel, and you're all playing into her hands. Better 
let me take our boy's case in hand. I'll warrant I'll 
get an answer out of her, and that's more than any boy 
of the set has done up to now, if the signs don't point 
wrong. There's Claes and Coenrades and Roeloff all 
as mum as mice about what happened when they up 
and asked her, and if a man pokes a bit of fun at them 
to find out which way the wind blows, suddenly it blows 
a gale in his face. Might as well own up that she's said 
nothing or said * no,' and I'll wager my big toe it isn't 
* no,' for every one of the three is hanging round her 
still like flies round a honey pot." 

Now Thomas was a Dutchman, but the proverbial 
Dutch slowness of movement was conspicuously want- 
ing as he swung on his heel. 

"Just you let things alone, grandfather," he said. 
** I've got a tongue in my head, and I don't know that 
I'm a numskull at using it. I'll do my own courting." 

"Ha, ha! That sounds likely. Go at it in that 
spirit, boy, and you'll win," old Martin laughed. 
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In on the fag end of the laugh broke the voice of 
Martin the son. 

" Well, tliere's no house of them all that's as well set 
up on a hill as this, and there's nowhere the lads and 
the maids like to come to so well for the coasting as 
the knoll by the spruce thickets. We'll get them up a 
coasting party, and bid enough girls and boys to the 
frolic to make it merry, and Fytje, my woman, you 
shall give them some good victuals to put down their 
throats when the cold air has sharpened their appetites 
and set their blood tingling; and the fates grant that 
Thomas here may be more lucky than the rest, and get 
a right propitious opportunity to put a question that 
should send one maid's blood thumping through her 
heart a bit faster than usual." 

Then up spoke Fytje decisively. 

" Opportunities must be made. Trust fate to make 
them and the jade will play you false. This is what 
we must do. You and your father, Thomas, will make 
the slide over the brow of the hill, and the dips and 
the hollows as perfect and free from obstruction as they 
have ever been since the first sled went over them. 
And you will make the broad, easy road to go up again 
by the side of the spruces, taking the horses over it to 
beat the snow down and making it fine and wide so 
that a merry band may troop up it. And in among the 
trees, where the little path goes climbing through the 
wood, the children will clear a narrow road for them- 
selves, tramping it with their feet and making it easy 
to walk up. And they will make it clear to the top, 
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coming out on the hill where the big slide is, so that a 
sled and a man and a maid may come up that way 
and find no trouble. And down half way below, where 
the trees open out from the little path, the children will 
make for themselves a track over the knoll where they 
may coast. They will go to it by the narrow path, 
and it will be an excuse for the making of the second 
road. And the children with their sleds will be at the 
parting where the broad and the narrow road go up. 
And when the fun is in full force, and the sleds come 
down the hill and reach the bott(Kn and the boys and 
girls start up again, and they come directly to the turn, 
if any lode to pass that way the children will say : * This 
is our road that we made ourselves, and it leads to our 
little coasting hill. Yonder is the big road for com- 
pany,' and one of them will with politeness point to the 
grand road, and the others will keep their sleds so as 
to block the narrow road. But when Thomas and En- 
geltie come they will run away to their little hill, and 
leave the road open. And Thomas will say : * It is 
prettier in among the trees where the children have a 
path for their coasting. The road is easier this way,' 
and he will lead her up. But when he is gone the 
children will come back and close up the way again. 
And so our Thomas will have his chance, and the chil- 
dren will make it for him, and when the day is over 
it will not be said of him, as of the rest, that he got no 
answer to his suit." 

Then old Martin the grandfather, and Martin Mar- 
tinsen the son, and Thomas the grandson, looked at her 
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with admiring amazement, and old Martin said : '' It's 
against the course of nature for a woman's head to 
have more sense in it than a woman's pate can hold, 
but Martin, my son, I've always said that if a woman's 
shoulders were ever topped off by mistake with a man's 
head, those shoulders were your vrouw's." 

Thus it was settled. 

So the children made the narrow road and the little 
track down the knoll in the wood, and Martin, and 
Thomas his son, made the grand road on the outer 
edge of the trees, and even Martin the elder lent a hand. 

When it was done the whole Martinsen family pro- 
nounced it good, and Martin the ancient stood in front 
of the big hill and the long sweep down which the 
coasters would come, and chuckled, and then went to 
the grand road and looked up. But when he came to 
the little road that passed in among the trees he halted 
and stood cogitating, and a smile opened out over his 
face. 

To the steep hill, and the breathless swoop, and the 
long sweep out at the lower level, and to the grand 
ascent, came at the appointed day Engeltie, wondrously 
fair of face and gentle of manner, but tantalizingly 
unapproachable to the expectant lads who betook them- 
selves with renewed hope to the Martinsens' frolic 

And to the big hill and the little hill, and to the 
grand path, and the path that led under the trees, came 
Sol, following in missy's wake. Sol's fat legs had 
trotted behind missy all the way, always far enough 
behind for safety, for Sol's excursion was on his own 
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account. Yet perhaps missy was not altogether ig- 
norant that an audacious follower was on her track. In 
the emergencies of life the young mistress had before 
now found the small black boy useful. 

Sol had from no one of the powers that were ob- 
tained permission to follow missy, but the boy was a 
diplomat, and expected so to manipulate affairs as to 
offset one power by another. If he made himself use- 
ful to missy, Chloe would take no exception to his ab- 
sence. And if he failed in that direction, there was 
Roger. 

Roger was just emerging from the end of the fprge 
when missy drove from the house, and he saw the 
black boy stretch his legs and run. Sol knew that he 
saw, for he was looking back, half expecting recall. 
Roger did not recall him. Instead, he moved a step 
further into the road and stood looking after him, or 
was it that he was looking after missy? 

Arrived at the scene of the merrymaking, Sol kept in 
the background, which is to say he kept in the shadow 
of trees and under the lee of snow mounds. Sol had 
come to see, and he saw. He saw the little knoll where 
the trees swept away and the children had their slide, 
and the narrow path that led past it up the hill. And 
he saw the children, but they were not coasting down 
the small hill, they were grouped about the entrance 
of the narrow way. He saw missy come down the 
steep hill on Thomas Martinsen's sled, the first of all 
the company to make the trip, and at the foot of the hill 
he saw her turn and wait to watch the others. Then 
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up the hill by the broad road trooped the boys and the 
maids in merry haste to get to the top again. 

" Shall we go up too ? " Thomas said gaily to missy. 
And missy turned to follow the rest, but Thomas re- 
marked persuasively, " I want to show you a prettier 
road," and led her on to where the children had stood. 
And now Sol's eyes stretched very wide, for the chil- 
dren were gone and the road was open. Sol was sure 
they were there when he looked only a minute be- 
fore. 

" That is a pretty road," missy said sweetly, " but 
the other is so gay. I think I will walk that way if you 
will allow me," and she turned in so determined a man- 
ner that Thomas was fain to follow. 

While Sol looked, down the big hill came Lysbeth 
and Roeloff on one sled, and when Lysbeth saw the 
narrow path she ran towards it calling, " Catch me if 
you can," and Roeloff laughed and ran too. But now 
across the end of the path were all the children's sleds, 
and one of the children stood and pointed a finger to 
the broad road and said : " Yonder is the way up the 
hill. This is our path that we made ourselves." 

" And we are going up it now ! " was piped out in 
the voice of a small chip of the Martinsen block, which, 
when Lysbeth heard, she appeared to change her mind, 
for she lost her admiration for the children's path and 
went back to the broad road. 

Sol, from a near-by hiding place, heard and saw it 
all, and at what he saw and heard he wondered. Sol's 
wonder was largely mixed with anxiety. 
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*' Dis boy 'fraid one of dem suitors get missy's hand 
to-day," he said. " Dat Thomas tryin' mighty hard." 

His face grew grave. Since he raced with the mas- 
ter's horse he had tasted more anxiety than in all his 
life before. His first fear that missy would throw 
aside all the six aspirants and fall to old Pieter Jacob- 
sen in the end had veered round to the opposite direc- 
tion, increasing the while in intensity. His trouble now 
was that missy, driven by desperation at the thought 
of such a fate, was likely to close with one of the offers. 
Sol looked at Thomas and trembled. 

" Missy doesn't know," he muttered. " She think 
dere nothing but dem six boys, and she jes' as sure as 
she can be dat dat ole man will swaller her up if she not 
say ' yes ' to somebody before de Christmas dinner. 
Why, course missy will say it one of dese times. She 
jes' can't help it. Dere ever so many days before 
Christmas, and not one of dem but is piled full of 
danger for missy. Dat Thomas got a drefful handsome 
face. Dis boy wish missy could go to sleep and not 
wake up any more till Christmas." 

He had no more time for cogitation. Down the hill 
again came missy and Thomas, but this time by their 
side in the width of the hill rushed the English myn- 
heer with Grietie for partner. And since both sets 
reached the bottom together, what could they do but go 
up together? For whether by special management or 
mere chance the English mynheer and the young mis- 
tress started side by side. Thus for a second time did 
the good vrouw Fjrtje's plan miscarry. 
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But when the young mistress and her host made the 
third plunge, the case was different. A couple had just 
been firmly but politely turned away by the children 
from the narrow path. There were no more starting 
down, and Thomas was pressing. Sol saw missy 
waver, and then yield. The two turned towards the 
narrow way. The children developed a laudable desire 
to coast on their special knoll, and scurried off in a 
body, and missy and Thomas entered the path. The 
light of understanding dawned on Sol's face. 

" So dafs it," he whispered, and crawled from his 
hiding place, worming his way round till he struck the 
sheltered ground. Then he ran. 

Sol was in pursuit of missy. Missy and Thomas 
walked slowly, as befitted a maid and a man going up 
hill. Sol did not walk at all, he raced. Therefore was 
it no wonder that presently Sol was hiding behind a big 
spruce by the side of the way where the two must pass, 
and that he saw Thomas stop and turn to missy. He 
saw him put out his hand and take missy's, at which 
proceeding Sol's face assumed a look of alarm. 

** Dat feller gettin' too ardent," he whispered. " Dat 
look dangerous. Dis boy got to do something." 

So out from his hiding place walked Sol, and up to 
the two he came. 

" Missy get tired stumpin' up dis hill so often," he 
said. " Dis boy pull missy up. Missy sit on de sled." 

" Why, Sol," missy laughed, " where did you come 
from ? " but she did not reprove him for coming. Sol's 
sharp eyes even saw her face lighten. 
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" Dis boy missy's boy," he said doggedly. " Dis 
boy come to wait on missy. Missy doin' too much 
climbin'. Dis hill mighty long. Missy sit down and 
let dis boy's 1^^ do de carryin' for her." 

" You will get tired/' missy said, but she sat down. 
Perhaps it was not solely because the climbing wearied 
her. 

Thomas scowled, but there was nothing for him to 
say, and since he knew well that a frown was not the 
sort of expression that set off to the best advantage 
his open, good looking face, he presently banished the 
foe to handsomeness, and walking by missy's side 
smiled and made himself agreeable. He even went so 
far, when they came to a steeper place in the road, as 
to dislodge missy's small servitor and take his place, 
bringing missy up the rise with a laugh and a rush 
and then turning to look in her face. 

It was then that Martin the elder, having waited at 
a chosen point of vantage since the very first trip, 
lifted up his slow, sonorous voice from where he stood 
on a mound back from the path. 

" That's right, boy. You're going to pull together 
through life I hope, you and Engeltie, and you can't 
begin too soon. I pulled my old woman up many a 
steep hill, and I'm not saying she didn't shove me up 
many another. Actions speak louder than words, my 
girl. I don't doubt that many of the latest city swcJns 
can whisper finer words into your ears than Thomas. 
Not that he's a mite slow with his tongue when his 
heart sets it aswing, but he's got another sort of elo- 
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quence to back it. He'll turn his speeches into doing. 
What a girl wants is a boy that will take her for sun- 
shine and storm, and stick to her, and provide for her, 
and hold her in hand and pull with her through thick 
and thin. Just you let Thomas speak for himself. 1'!! 
be bound he'll do it eloquent enough if you give him a 
smile to start him off. A smile from a pretty girl will 
set a man's heart ablaze. You try it. There, Thomas 
boy, my old eyes are not too bad to see that blush. 
Now's your chance. Ha, ha ! '* 

If the chance were a chance to run away, Thomas 
surely appreciated it, for he changed the motion of 
the sled to a double quick pace, and passed upward. 

" I've given him a lift now," old Martin chuckled. 
"If he can't make a love speech out of that he isn't 
the boy I took him for. Come back here, you young 
imp of mischief ! " he added, raising his voice and di- 
recting it towards Sol, who still trotted by the sled. 
" Come back, I say. Do you think missy wants you 
at a time like this? Don't you know a boy and a girl 
are company enough for each other? Missy doesn't 
teach you manners." 

" Dis boy comin'," returned Sol benignantly, speak- 
ing in English, which he knew to be a foreign tongue 
to old Martin. " Dis boy help get missy past de hard 
place and den come back." 

Missy herself dismissed him a couple of minutes 
later. They were near the top of the hill then. The 
laughter and voices of the rest of the party could be 
plainly heard. 
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Sol went back. 

Engeltie rose from the sled and the two passed 
round a clump of evergreens. The main party was 
still just out of sight. Thomas, dragging the sled, was 
very near the trees. 

Horrors! Was that bit df woodland alive with 
Martinsens ? From round the bole of a tree appeared 
a flaxen mop surmounting a gravely anxious child 
face, from which a pair of blue eyes peered, while a 
very young voice demanded in a whisper loudly audi- 
ble : " Did you ask her, Thomas ? Is she going to be 
our sister ? " 

The young colonist turned with a muttered — 
blessing? Well it did not sound exactly like it, but 
Dutchmen's curses of the period being of a prover- 
bially mild blend, it might perhaps be characterized as 
such without too much mutilation of truth. 

Small Fytje the second did not get an answer to 
her question from Thomas, who certainly showed a 
want of appreciation of her sympathy with his cause. 
It was Engeltie who turned, and with a laugh made 
a dash at the child, catching her in her arms. 

" Your sister, little Fytje ! Yes, surely. Didn't you 
know that I am sister to every blue-eyed little Dutch 
girl in the province ? Why, now that the English have 
swallowed us up, if we big girls and little girls don't all 
keep sisters we shall be English before we know it. 
Now give me a kiss and run away to your coasting." 

They were up on top of the big hill before Thomas 
had fairly recovered his breath, in time to see the 
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major part of the swains and the lasses go smoothly 
down the first stretch of the course, laughing and 
joking at certain cunningly effected changes of part- 
ners. 

'* One good chance wasted, and it took me three trips 
to get. it," Thomas was saying to his perturbed soul. 
He did not frown, however. He smiled instead. It 
was more becoming. And he lingered a little in set- 
tling Engeltie on the sled, to give the forenmners time 
to get down and away. 

So far as he could see there were no other couples 
near the top of the broad road. He would reach the 
bottom with the young mistress just when everybody 
was gone and nobody else coming. He set his teeth 
and vowed that the next walk up that narrow path' 
should tell a different tale. He doubted whether it 
would be easy to guide her feet into it, but easy or 
hard he would do it. He was thinking more of the 
trip up again than of the present trip down. 

Engeltie also found her thoughts turning to that 
walk up. The preceding one had evolved startling 
experiences. Perhaps she too was laying plans, to de- 
velop at the bottom. 

They were half way down. The top dip had led to 
a long, sweeping slope, and that to a level course where 
the pace lessened. Immediately below was a little 
drop, preceding the last long delicious dash, whidi 
made up the lower half of the descent. As the sled 
came gracefully down to that little drop, a black head 
popped up from the very heart of a snow bank a couple 
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of feet below the course, timing its uplifting exactly 
to the moment when the eyes of Thomas had passed 
its line and missy's eyes were level with it. A black 
hand stretched out and touched missy's. 

" Dis a mighty nice place to fall off, missy," a voice 
shouted in a whisper close to missy's ear. 

Missy fell off. 

The sled dipped over the crest, and Thomas was in- 
volved in the downward dash. 

" Missy come round dis way, in de holler behind 
dat rise, where nobody see her, and rest herself," Sol 
chuckled. 

There was only one sled on the brow of the hill at 
the critical moment. It was Humphrey Gaylord's, 
and its owner was partncrless. How he managed it, 
that, coming up by another path, he arrived at the 
top, minus a partner, but a few moments too late to 
take the plunge with, his host was never explained. 
That sled made not a second's pause after missy dis- 
appeared before it shot out into space, and by some 
sort of coincidence, when it reached the spot where 
the snow bank allured, it swerved from its course and 
its rider was the second of the coasters to fall off. 

" Mistress Engeltie ! " he called appealingly, and 
slipped behind that fuzzy snow hummock. 

"You are not hurt?" he inquired anxiously, his 
eyes lighting as they fell on Engeltie. 

" Do I look like it? " she asked, smiling up at him. 

** You look like — a siren to turn men's heads," he 
said, with a moment's pause in the middle of the sen- 
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tence, and enough earnestness in his tone to bring the 
colour to her cheeks. " By my sword and spurs I vow 
that course was too long and breathless for a man to 
take. Truly, fair lady, your accident has suggested a 
milder diversion. See you that miniature hill to the 
right? From its crown as pretty a dip can be made 
as one would wish for, and we are in sight of neither 
house folk nor merrymakers. I pray you, fair Mis- 
tress Engeltie, let us take a little rational diversion 
with the breath left in our bodies. Mine has hardly 
come back to me yet." 

He held out his hand to her. She rose, putting hers 
into it. He nodded to Sol, who followed in missy's 
wake. 

A couple of preliminary trips down on Humphrey's 
part, and the track was in condition, and Sol was 
stumping out the upward trail. 

Missy did no climbing in that little coasting frolic, 
and she did not find the journeys up hill tedious. 
Humphrey's tongue was as limber as his legs, and his 
smile was readier than either. Sol alternately watched 
missy and looked out for interlopers. His eyes noted 
that there was more natural play to the comers of 
missy's lips. Humphrey's mirth was contagious. 

The fun did not last long, and then there was 
Thomas to appease. That young man, having 
searched for his partner long enough to grow really 
anxious, glared at Humphrey savagely. 

"Ah, I see you are burning to tender me your 
thanks for arriving so quickly on the scene and com- 
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ing to the aid of beauty unattended/' that young man 

remarked. " Spare yourself words, my good fellow. 

• 

Mistress Engeltie was so kind as to let me lead her 
away to a milder dose of the same excitement you 
prepared so ably. Truly I have much to be thankful 
for. Split me if my only regret is not that you, like 
your fair partner, did not tumble off, in your case with 
your head in a snow drift. Nay, make not a mistake. 
I did but mean to say that I was sorry not to have 
more of the company of an angel. Must I yield her 
to you? Well, heaven cannot last on earth." 

Sol's account of what followed was given to Hen- 
drick later. 

" Lysbeth she come wid all de rest of dem troopin' 
after Thomas to find missy — lookin* for de fallen 
angel, she called it. And den she set dem all racin* 
over de top of de hill as near together as dey could 
come, so missy not get away any more, she say. 
She call missy a shootin' star, too bright to be 
caught. She say de boys dey all hurlin' dereselves 
down after missy wid dere hearts on de front of derc 
sleds ready to shower dem in a heap on her when dey 
reach de bottom; and de girls dey each one pickin' 
out de boy to ride wid dat have de heart dey think 
dey can bind up de best when it come crushed out of 
de heap at de foot of de hill. She say a bleedin' heart 
better dan a hard one for de girls to handle, and dat 
dey get dere chance after de young mistress have taken 
her pick. Dat Lysbeth she mighty free wid her 
tongue." 
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Then Sol's tone changed. *' Mynheer/' he said in 
a sepulchral whisper, '" dis boy wish Christmas was 
nearer here. It make dis boy 'fraid to see dem all 
gettin' so ardent, and missy — missy jes' thinkin' all 
de time she sure got to choose one of dem before de 
Christmas dinner get over. Dat Thomas look as if 
he'd eat missy when he take hold of her hand. S'pose 
missy say * yes ' ? " 

If Hendrick did not look like " eating " anybody he 
looked dangerously like biting. His heart echoed 
Sol's words. " S'pose missy say ' yes ' ? " 

" Missy didn't say * yes ' to-day? " 

" No, mynheer." Then after a pause, a long pause 
for Sol : " Not while dis boy was dere. But Fytje 
send dis boy home, and he come." 

Hendrick laughed. He understood that Fjrtje might 
have reasons for disapproving of " dis boy's " pres- 
ence at the scene of mirth. 

Sol's lips failed to broaden in response to that laugh. 
The circumstance was so unusual that Hendrick looked 
at him more observantly. His lips were squeezed to- 
gether, and his eyes looked portentous. 

The truth was that Sol had harked back to the mer- 
rymaking, and to a party of two on an enticingly se- 
cluded slope. It was when missy and the English 
mynheer were gliding smoothly down the hill. That 
moment had proved a critical one in Sol's experiences. 
He was gazing at the pair meditatively. He had 
chanced to look in missy's eyes, and from missy's eyes 
to Mynheer Gaylord's face as the two passed him, go- 
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ing up to the top. Now, as he watched them 
come down, a new idea was beginning to simmer 
in his brain. At last he gave it voice on the crisp 
hillside. 

** Dere been six of de boys all de time, and now 
dere de mynheer too! Dat make one extra." 

Then another long pause and a warmer simmering 
in that wool-covered cranium. " And de extra one 
de most in love wid missy of dem all." 

Still another pause, and then : " He de biggest rival 
for Mynheer Hendrick. He take de place jes' 
ezackly. He make missy not feel so alone now Myn- 
heer Hendrick gone. He fillin' up all de gaps. And 
he doin' it chpurpose!" 

It was the danger of this new situation that was 
pressing upon Sol now, after he had given to Myn- 
heer Hendrick a circumstantial account of the day's 
proceedings. 

"Well, what is it?" 

Hendrick's voice broke in on the silence. 

" De English mynheer." 

Hendrick's heart contracted. He drew himself up 
and looked at the boy. 

"What of him?" 

" Mynheer, he in love — wid missy ! " 

" How do you know ? " 

" Mynheer, he look at her as he not look at any of 
de Oder maids, and when he touch her hand he do it 
as if — like what he say to Thomas, as if ' he was in 
heaven.' " 
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"And missy?" A hardness had crept into Hqi- 
drick's voice. 

"" She not look as if she in love wid him, but as if 
he make her have de safe feelin' she have when Myn- 
heer Hendrick beside her. She look as if she not 
missin' all de little things dat she been used to wid 
mynheer. De English mynheer he know jes' how to 
make de love to her." 

For a minute Hendrick looked at the boy. Then, 
" That will do/* he said, and Sol felt himself dis- 
missed. 

So it had come. Humphrey was in love with her. 
Hendrick did not question Sol's diagnosis of the case. 
He had known the symptoms would develop — in 
time. He had seen them himself in their incipient 
stage. Knowing Humphrey, he understood that the 
development would be rapid. He perceived now that 
it was drawing towards the final stage. What would 
the result be? 

" She will hold out to the last. Surely she will hold 
out to the last," he said. 

But right on the heels of that conclusion came the 
disturbing influence of Sol's summing up of the case, 
" She look as if she not missin' all de little things she 
been used to wid mynheer." Was he justified in the 
belief that she would go on to the end, when there was 
a new lover on the scene who knew just how to take the 
place of the old one, who filled the gaps before she 
perceived they were there ? 

" But she does not love him — yet," he said. 
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No, but the man she did love had forsaken her, ap- 
parently run away like a coward. 

He dismally echoed Sol's wish that Christmas were 
nearer. 

After his dismissal Sol stoc^l for a moment hesita- 
ting. Then he went away — dissatisfied. He had 
told mynheer all about the coasting frolic. He had 
unburdened himself of the discovery of the English 
mynheer's love for the young mistress. But he was 
not easy. He had not rolled the whole of the burden 
from his own shoulders to those of Mynheer Hendrick. 

The uneasiness in Mynheer Hendrick's face when 
he heard about the English mynheer's love for missy 
troubled him. 

" Dis boy was right," he muttered. " It mighty 
dangerous, else Mynheer Hendrick not look so roused 
up inside of him. He think same as dis boy 'bout it. 
But Mjmheer Hendrick only know half de danger. 
And 'cause he not know de oder half, maybe he'll 
decide to do nothing when it jes' as 'perative as it can 
be to do something. If he knew what dis boy 
know — " 

Sol broke off. How could Mynheer Hendrick know 
what " dis boy " knew without " dis boy " inculpating 
himself? 

*' Mynheer Hendrick never guess dere dat ole Pieter 
Jacobsen in de case," he muttered. " And it ole Pieter 
Jacobsen dat make de real dangerousness. Missy she 
wouldn't say * yes ' to anybody, not even to de English 
mjmheer, if it not for de fear dat dat ole man get her. 
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But she'll say * yes/ course she'll say ' yes/ when dc 
English mynheer comes coaxin' and laughin' and 
makin' himself good to her. She got to say * yes/ or 
else she think dat ole man will stand clear afront of 
her all de days and all de nights till de Christmas din- 
ner, and den get her in de end. How missy goin' to 
hold out? De English mynheer he'll be very sweet 
and soft, and he'll ' fair lady ' her and smile on her, 
and look at her wid his heart outside in his eyes, and 
he'll ask her, and she'll see dat ole Pieter Jacobsen jcs' 
standin' in de distance behind, and she'll put out her 
hand, and den Mynheer Hendrick will be undone. 
He say dere no 'scapin' from de consequences if she 
once hold out her hand to anybody." 

Sol's eyes rolled with horrified realization of the 
vision he had conjured up. The fear of it had him in 
its grip. He tried to rid himself of it by going to the 
forge to talk to Tubal-Cain, but the experiment did not 
answer. Nothing would do but Tubal-Cain must hear 
all about the coasting party and the boys and missy. 
And "Was the English mynheer there?" he asked, 
and, " Did he take missy down the hill ? " 

Sol found the attempt to run away from his 
thoughts a dismal failure. It was "missy and the 
party " wherever he went. His misgivings thickened 
around him. 

" Mjmheer Hendridc ought to know 'bout dat ole 
•nan/' a voice whispered in his ear, or if not in his 
ear, somewhere else in his consciousness that answered 
the same purpose. 
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Sol would not listen. He went to the kitchen, and 
Chloe asked him where he had been. Then Rachel 
wanted to know who was at the party. " And the 
English myrihttr, was he there ? " she asked. " I'll 
be bound he wouldn't be far behind when missy was in 
front. He knows a pretty lady when he sees one." 

Sol groaned in spirit. 

" Mjmheer Hendrick ought to know 'bout dat ole 
man," the voice whispered again. Sol adjourned to 
the stable. 

"How jogged the coasting party?" Cato asked, 
and presently : " What does the English mynheer say 
to that sort of fun ? Finds it all right with missy for 
a partner, eh ? How many times did he take her down 
the hill?" 

Sol went away abruptly, and the voice went with 
him. 

" Mynheer Hendrick ought to know 'bout dat ole 
man," it said, and now it was not a whisper but a 
shout. 

" Dis boy can't tell him," he answered doggedly. 

" Den dis boy doesn't love missy ! " 

Sol stopped, awed into stillness. Not love missy! 
He fairly gasped. Not love missy ! 

" But if he love her he not leave anything undone 
dat could help keep dat ole man from frightenin' her 
into holdin' out her hand to somebody. Maybe if Myn- 
heer Hendrick knew he'd do something, and den missy 
she wouldn't be in de peril she in dis minute. Myn- 
heer Hendrick got to know." 
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Having arrived at this conclusion, Sol scurried off 
to Mynheer Hendrick before his courage oozed out. 
Roger was in the cellar. Sol tumbled himself down 
into the semi-darkness and poked his head round a 
comer. 

" Dere something mynheer doesn't know," he said 
in a voice not exactly steady. 

Roger looked up. 

" Softly, boy," he said. " Walls may have ears. 
What is it?" 

" Dis boy wasn't listenin', but he hear something — 
'bout missy." 

" Then don't stand so far off to tell it," Roger an- 
swered. 

Sol came near. 

" Dis boy runnin', runnin' hard — not to hear, but 
to catch de horse." 

Hendrick nodded. 

" It de night mynheer drive missy to Coenrades' 
house to tea." 

Hendrick's eyes showed understanding. 

" It dark when de master drive missy home. Dis 
boy race wid de horse." 

" Yes," Hendrick said. 

" De master and de young mistress dey not see him 
when he put his hand on de sleigh and run behind. Dis 
boy not want to hear anything, mynheer, he mighty 
sure he not want to hear. He only want to run fast as 
de horse." 

" I imderstand," Hendrick said. 
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" Missy she very still, like she tired ; and de master 
he say nothing till dey get nearly home. Den he tell 
missy — he tell missy 'bout marryin' dat ole man 'less 
she choose one of de boys." 

"What old man?" 

Roger had forgotten caution. His voice rose 
sharply. 

" Mynheer better not speak so loud. Maybe de 
walls' ears will hear," Sol said wamingly. " Dis boy 
speakin' of ole Pieter Jacobsen. De master he tell 
missy he not interfere 'bout which of de boys she 
choose, but if when de Christmas dinner come she not 
say ' yes ' to one of dem, den de master himself will 
choose for her, and he vow he not speak de name of 
any one of de boys, for fear de oders say he make 
favourites, but he pronounce de name of dat ole man." 

" Pieter Jacobsen ! Are you speaking the truth, 
boy?" 

" Yes, mynheer. Dis boy wish he wasn't. Dis boy 
was too frightened to leave off runnin' and let de 
master and de young mistress go on widout him. He 
run and run, and he hear it all." 

"What did she say?" 

" Mynheer, dis boy think, no, dis boy sure. Missy 
Engeltie was cryin'. She not say one word. It too 
dark for de master to see. He taken up wid his own 
way, and he have no eyes nor no ears for missy. But 
dis boy hear de sound of de cry in her tongue when she 
speak afterwards. Mynheer, dis boy think she was 
frightened. Eteit Pieter Jacobsen too old. He no fit 
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bridegroom for a pretty lady like de young mistress. 
He ought to be 'shamed of himself dat he not die and 
get out of de way." 

Hendrick stood looking down at him. He forgot 
to answer. Whether or not the young mistress had 
been afraid, the young mynheer certainly was. 

" She cannot afford to wait till the Christmas din- 
ner!" 

Sol's awed eyes looked up into his. " No, mynheer," 
he said. 

That night, for the first time, Hendrick lost courage. 
Old Pieter Jacobsen loomed big and terrible in the 
background of events. His heart softened at the 
thought of how bravely Engeltie had held out for love 
of him with that old man a spectre always before her 
eyes. 

Not until now had he understood the situation fully. 
Pieter Jacobsen to serve as menace ; Humphrey Gay- 
lord as lure! There was small chance of the bride- 
groom being yet unannounced at the Christmas dawn. 

" De English mynheer de worst of dem all." 
Through and through his brain ran Sol's comment, an 
accompaniment to Sol's confession. What he had 
feared had become a fact. Humphrey was in the 
race — to win. Knowing what he knew now, the win- 
ning seemed certain. He would not push her as the 
others were doing, he would wait, and be very gentle 
and considerate, but he would step in at the critical mo- 
ment when her courage failed — and win. 

Darkness hung like a horror about Hendrick that 
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night — the darkness of his own mood. That he had 
lost the young mistress seemed aj^arent to him. He 
could not sit still. The physical darkness of the night 
suited him better than the lights and the talk of the 
kitchen. As the evening approached lateness he wan- 
dered out into the grounds around the house. Of 
course he stopped beneath Engeltie's window. His feet 
would not have carried him past if he had tried to 
make them. That was her shadow on the curtain ! 

" Engeltie ! " he said, and then choked the words that 
were following with a rush. 

" Are you crazy ? " he demanded of himself. " You 
have not necessarily lost her yet, but if you hold not 
yourself with a firm hand it will not be sixty seconds 
that you could say that and not He." 

" I will not go in without having speech with her," 
the unreasoning side of him retorted. 

He drew back behind the shrubbery and fought the 
battle out. And in the end neither the man who was 
for silence nor the man who was for speech won the 
battle in its entirety. 
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CHAPTER XIII 



THE SONG IN THE DARK 



Laurens van Waesberge sat in the big living room 
where the candles were lighted, and smoked his pipe 
and did a little friendly business with one of his ten- 
ants, the Van Waesberge lands being too broad to be 
all cultivated by the master's own men; but Engeltie 
stole upstairs to throw off her armour, and let the real 
maiden, the sore-hearted, fear-dogged bride that was 
to be, relax her vigilance. Day after day she had 
held her courage in her hand and laughed and chattered 
and kept friendly foes at bay till utter weariness seized 
upon her and night ended the skirmishes, night that 
brought with it the biggest enemy of them all, the 
memories of the time when wedding preparations 
sent a pretty flush to her cheek and a satisfied joy to 
her heart. With the memories came always the ques- 
tion, " What would the end be ? " for no day's battle 
was more than a skirmish, and the real fight was yet 
to come. 

She had put the question away from her for many 
nights, letting the bitter sweet memories have the field. 
To-night her mood changed. With a firm hand she 
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set the memories aside, and turned and looked steadily 
at the problem confronting her. 

Which of the boys did she mean to choose? The 
question set her heart beating indignantly, the heart 
that was faithful to Hendrick. 

But Hendrick was gone, and the boys would all ask 
her at the Christmas dinner. She would have to know 
then. Better far if she could know before. 

Which of them did she mean to choose? She set 
herself impatiently to weigh rival claims, stopping to 
remember that she had never weighed Hendrick's qual- 
ifications. 

There was Claes. When he first tried to put his suit 
into words she had told him he did not love her. She 
was not sure she could say so to-day. The lad's eyes 
had a different look in them now when they rested on 
her. She reproached herself with the fact that the 
'' no " would bring more pain to him than if she had 
said it at first. 

But why say it at all ? She tried to think of the wel- 
come Lyntje would give her, and of the pride that 
would flash into Claes' face, and of the relief to herself 
of knowing that the questioning of the neighbourhood 
was ended. But when she brought her thoughts a little 
further, to the actual ceremony, with Claes in the place 
of Hendrick, her courage failed. He was a nice boy, 
she liked him, had a real affection for him, but it was 
not the sort of love that would make her put her hand 
in his fearlessly and turn and look the future in the 
face with him. 
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She sighed softly. No, she could not say " Qaes/' 
and end the contest. And yet it was a pity. He had 
been very generous to her. 

The questioning began again. Roeloff ? She shook 
her head. He was bold, fearless, impetuous. He loved 
her, hotly, with a love that in no wise depended for 
strengthening on the events of the past week. It had 
gained heat, fervour, from the possibility of satisfac- 
tion, but it had been in existence since before Hcn- 
drick came. She almost wished she could say " yes " 
to Roeloff, for she knew how much he cared, and the 
steady ache in her own heart made it tender to that 
particular kind of pain in the heart of another. But 
she looked into the crackling fire and shook her head. 
" I could not give him back love for love," she said, 
and the words seemed to her conclusive. To take what 
she could not return was to marry in debt, and the debt 
would go on accumulating till, bankrupt, she faced the 
ruin of two lives. No, she could not say " Roeloff." 

The name of Coenrades brought with it the vision 
of her father. No other choice would please him so 
well, and since no choice could be pleasing to herself, 
why not — 

Her thought dropped like a stone. She turned a 
white face towards the window and stood listening. 
She had waited so long, until she had given up hope ! 
Her breath came fast. Was it true, or did her cars 
deceive her ? Was he there, Hendrick ? 

She rose and went softly to the casement. There 
it was again — his voice, singing a song she had heard 
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SO often before. It had stopped for a minute after the 
first notes. Now it went on again, smoothly, softly, as 
if for her ear alone. It was a love song of her own 
land, or rather the land of her fathers. He used to 
sing it with laughing eyes on her face, eyes with the 
love gleam in them to match the words. Was the love 
light on his face now out there in the darkness ? Had 
he come to let her know he was true to her, had been 
true through these terrible days of silence ? 

She threw the window open cautiously. Her father 
must not hear or — 

The voice had stopped. She missed it at the first 
sound of the opening window. 

" Hendrick ! " she called softly, and waited. 

It was a starlit night, but there was no moon. She 
could not see very far. 

There was no resimiption of the song, neither was 
there voice that answered her. 

" Hendrick ! " she called again, a little less cau- 
tiously now, a little more anxiously. 

But the night was as silent as before. The wind 
blew in upon her, chill with frost. The chill that went 
straight down to the new bom hope in her heart was 
not attributable to the frost, however. If Hendrick 
were there why did he not answer her ? There was no 
chance to lay his silence to fear of her father. She 
could hear the master's hearty laugh as he conversed 
with his guest. Hendrick had never been slow to ven- 
ture. If he were indeed the singer, why this unre- 
sponsiveness? Once again she called, and then her 
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maidenhood took offence and she came in and shut the 
window. 

" He is not there — or he does not want me," she 
said, and stood stiff and cold and upright, listening. 

It must have been five minutes after that she heard 
a movement below, and then a cough, open, unchecked, 
as of one who cared not who heard him. She opened 
the window and looked out. 

" Is that you, Roger?" she asked. 

" Yes, madam." 

" Have you been .here long ? " 

" A few minutes, madam." 

" EHd you hear anything — any singing ? I thought 
someone was near by." 

'' Yes, madam, it was the singing that brought me 
here." 

"You heard it?" 

" Certainly, madam. I have looked in the shrub- 
bery. There is no one to be seen. Madam need not 
be afraid. I am certain that whoever the singer may 
have been, there is now no one here but myself. I will 
remain outside for a time. If any more singing should 
disturb madam's rest I will soon silence the singer." 

The young mistress did not seem quite satisfied. 
She still held the window open. For a moment Roger 
stood silent below, waiting lest it should be her pleasure 
to speak again. She did not address him further, how- 
ever. He knew by the stillness of her figure, outlined 
against the dim, firelighted room, that she was still 
listening. 
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" Madam has no cause for uneasiness/' he said at 
length. " She will not think me presumptuous for 
suggesting that the singing may be easily explained. 
The song was — pardon, madam — such as I have 
heard gentlemen sing to a lady whom they love. 
Madam is surely not unaware that such a song might 
come from more than one pair of lips. Madam will 
pardon me for the suggestion. I thought it might 
soothe her fears." 

The young mistress stepped back and shut the win- 
dow, and slowly, very slowly, drew the curtain. Then 
she turned to face the sickening sense of loss. 

She was dazed. Was it Hendrick ? If so, he would 
return, later, when Roger was out of the way. But 
he did not return, though she waited, listening, until 
the evening turned into night, and the lights in the 
house were extinguished, and the world grew so still 
that it seemed to her she could have heard a breath, a 
whisper. Still the unfinished song remained a mem- 
ory of broken melody. Then to the girl's heart came 
the conclusion that in Roger's suggestion was to be 
found the clue to the mystery. The boys were all good 
singers. It was one of them, or perchance Mynheer 
Humphrey Gaylord paying her a compliment in the 
lightness of his heart. The tune, bringing with it the 
association of a particular voice, had deceived her. 

"If it were Hendrick he would surely have re- 
turned," she said. " Nay, he would long before this 
have sought me." 

The descent from sudden hope to the old blankness 
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sent the weariness of the early evening back upon her, 
a restless weariness now, that would not let her brain be 
still. She was too sick at heart to judge or decide, and 
yet she could not call back her thoughts, or lay a quiet- 
ing hand on herself and force herself to leave the de- 
cision alone. Once again the questioning came, this 
time feverishly, which of the boys should she choose 
when the moment of forced decision came? Was it 
not possible to avoid that terrible moment by saying 
" yes " to one of them now ? 

But to which one? The roimd began afresh, but 
now it was a little harder to find arguments for the 
" yes." 

Thomas had many things to recommend him. She 
acknowledged honestly to herself that Thomas inter- 
ested her. He was entertaining. He did not weary 
her. She could spend a day in the company of 
Thomas, and feel at the end that the day had been 
pleasant. But a week with Thomas — a month ? To 
have Thomas at the fireside, to plan her household for 
Thomas, to give him, not an outside part, but the ful- 
ness of her thoughts, of her life? There were things 
about Thomas that grated on her, little personal pecu- 
liarities, that did not trouble her for an hour. To 
what proportions would these peculiarities grow when 
they were repeated before her day in and day out for 
a lifetime? Shudderingly she realized that nothing can 
eliminate the small differences of taste and disposition 
but love. By some strange new intuition she perceived 
that not because a man is perfect does a woman love 
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him, but because she loves him he is perfect. And any- 
thing short of that kind of perfection a woman may 
not take, and be true to herself. With a quick horror 
of recoil it became clear to her that she could not say 
" yes " to any of the boys, for if she did she wolild 
hate him in a fortnight, not because he was not a good, 
likeable fellow, but because he was not Hendrick. The 
chill certainty took hold of her heart that she could 
never say " yes " to any of them, for never of herself 
could she put another in Hendrick's place. 

" It will be Pieter Jacobsen," she said slowly and 
hopelessly. " It must be Pieter Jacobsen, for I cannot 
choose any of them. If my father chooses for me I 
will obey him, but of myself I cannot say * yes ' to one 
or to the other." 

Then back upon her rushed the sound of the voice 
and the love song, only now she knew it was memory 
and not reality that had given it its sweetness. 

" Hendrick ! Hendrick ! " she whispered, and her 
voice broke and sobs came with the tears she had held 
back so long. 

When Roger met her the next morning he noticed 
the shadows under her eyes, and the droop to the cor- 
ners of her mouth. He ought to have been sorry to 
see them, but he was not. 

There was an atmosphere about her that day which 
set Humphrey Gaylord's artist instincts afire. It so 
perfectly fitted the character of the picture. She had 
fallen into the very mood it called for. She had roused 
herself at his coming, and the touch of sadness had left 
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her face, yet there was no trace of gayety in it. It 
was reminiscent, as if she had gone back to memories 
full of both pain and pleasure, pertaining to a life not 
that of the moment. 

The young artist studied her face to gain inspiration 
for the hand that held the brush. The inspiration came 
with a rush, but it took the wrong course and flew to 
the heart instead of the hand of the painter. 

Sol was right. The English mynheer was fast be- 
coming the most in love of them all. 

" You are tired," he said presently, and Roger noted 
the tender intonation of his voice. " You shall rest 
now and watch Roger." 

But neither the pose nor the mood changed much 
when she rested. She still sat with her hands in her 
lap and her eyes looking into a distance that covered 
life rather than space. 

Humphrey set to work on the new model and talked 
to the old. He was finding Roger as satisfactory a sub- 
ject as ever. 

" There is only one man I know who could throw 
himself into just that attitude." He was looking at 
Roger critically as he spoke. " Don't stir, Roger. 
That is perfect," he interpolated. " And that man is 
Hendrick de Groot." 

He threw out the last words carelessly, as if his 
attention were divided between the assertion and the 
more engrossing problem of transferring to the canvas 
the potential grip of that uplifted wrist. Nevertheless 
he found opportunity to glance at Engeltie. The 
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glance, though sHght, was penetrating. He saw the 
colour come and then fade. The lips pressed them- 
selves together. 

Roger would have given more than a trifle for an 
equal chance to look into the face of the young mistress 
at that moment. His position would not allow of it. 
The tension of his arm tightened. So did the set of 
his teeth. 

" Confound the fellow ! " he mentally ejaculated. 
" How dare he, when he knows all that has happened ? 
He made not that remark for nothing, innocently for- 
getful though he appears. He is feeling his way, try- 
ing to find out what is the present state of her feeling 
towards this same Hendrick de Groot. Well, I hope 
you have seen," he added, apostrophizing Humphrey 
savagely. " Til wager my life there's a flush on her 
cheeks that would not be there if your name were sud- 
denly spoken in her hearing." 

He was wrong. The flush was gone. By a strong 
exercise of will she had stopped the trembling of her 
lips. They were smiling now. 

" The pose is wonderfully good," she said. 

Roger uttered a suppressed exclamation, something 
between a grunt and an invective. 

" What's that ? " asked Humphrey benevolently. 
" Finding the position irksome, Roger ? " 

" No, mynheer." The smile on Roger's face was 
peculiar. 

" I wish I had you in one of our old wrestling bouts 
for a minute or two," he was saying to himself. ** I 
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vow I'd knock the breath out of you, if I didn't the 
life. You were trying it on, my pretty boy. Well, I 
hope you saw." 

Apparently Humphrey was satisfied. He had made 
his experiment. He knew where he stood, that is to 
say he knew where his rival stood. He tmderstood 
now that Hendrick was a rival still. But he was an 
absent rival, and absence and silence are potent to kill 
love. 

" The fellow is a fool, if he care for her," he mused. 
" But I suppose there is a lady of higher rank in the 
case. Well, he's a fool anyhow. I wonder how he'd 
feel did he see me here to-day, drinking my fill of 
sweetness from the fair Engeltie's face. I'll have the 
smiles back to her lips in a trice, or I'll be hanged. To 
return to Hendrick. He's not the man to forget his 
love, and if he failed to love her he'd be a brute. No, 
he loves her still. He's not adamant — never was. I 
should like to see his face if he could look in on us 



now." 



He smiled and lifted his eyes. So doing he encoun- 
tered those of the man Roger. What he saw in them 
almost made him drop his brush. " Saints and sin- 
ners ! " he exclaimed, but not aloud. " Talk about 
passion ! There's enough of it in that man's visage to 
set a continent by the ears." 

He fixed his gaze and met the other squarely. In- 
stantly Roger's expression changed to a more neutral 
character. Humphrey was puzzled. 

" What has that blackamoor got against me? " he 
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questioned. " I doubt if he's a safe fellow to have 
around. Mynheer van Waesberge trusts him, but I'll 
wager he knows little about him. It is but a few days 
since he picked him up. Heavens, the fair Engeltie is 
at his mercy whenever he drives her out to take the air ! 
Who knows but a streak of insanity is in him? He 
seemeth not like other men of his colour that I see 
about me. He is a clever fellow, a sort of black prince, 
but split me if I don't feel half the time as if he were 
making game of me. I wonder whether I have 
offended him." 

" Sure you are not getting tired, Roger? " he asked, 
with a long, scrutinizing look at the man. " There, 
you may rest now. I desire not that you keep on 
longer than you can put your best energy into the 
posing." 

That look carried a warning to the poser. He lulled 
himself together. 

" No, mynheer. I had but let my thoughts go back 
to other days," he said. " I was forgetting my pres- 
ent business. A man should keep his thought on the 
matter in hand." 

" That should he, if the matter in hand is the 
honourable task of being a foil to a pretty lady," 
Humphrey said. " It's a bigger honour than you'll 
ever have again, Roger, I'll swear. The face of your 
young mistress will be admired by great ladies in the 
Old World, and princes will take off their hats to it, 
maybe. And you will stand there with that uplifted 
arm to show up her beauty by the contrast of the brute 
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strength that is in you. Think you such an honour 
will fall to your lot a second time in your life ? " 

Roger smiled. When the fellow smiled like that it 
transformed his face till Humphrey did not know him. 
It invariably haunted him, that smile. There was 
something familiar about it. It seemed to him that he 
had seen it before. But where ? Whom did the fellow 
resemble ? 

The smile lingered on Roger's lips. He was at 
liberty to turn his head further now. Should he ever 
have so great an honour again ? His eye went to the 
little hand lying in Engeltie's lap. The honour of 
being pictured by her side ! What was it to the honour 
of possessing, that hand ? His smile almost broke into 
a laugh. Did Humphrey think he could ever aspire to 
that? Well, let him try! 

" Roger, you are the queerest fellow I ever saw. 
What are you laughing at ? " 

"Just memories, m3niheer — things of the past — 
and their outcome. I have lived before this, mjmheer. 
Old things do not die when new ones are bom. Quick, 
mynheer," he added softly, almost in a whisper. " You 
are losing the best moment. Never mind anything 
else. Catch that look on her face — the young 
mistress — now. It is fleeting. Ah, you are too 
late!" 

Humphrey turned and saw what Roger meant. A 
far-away look was in Engeltie's eyes, a gentle, half- 
sorrowful, wholly unconscious expression. Even as he 
turned it vanished and she came back to the present 
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Instead of gazing at the young mistitss the artist 
stared at the negro. Who the mischief was he ? What 
did he know of art^ that he could tell when to catch a 
fleeting mood depicted on a woman's face ? 
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CHAPTER XIV 

HAD HE WON THE PRIZE? 

For the first time since the bridal festivities began, 
the young host of the day experienced no difficulty in 
finding himself in semi-solitude with the guest of 
honour. If she had on any former occasion arrayed 
her forces on the principle that in numbers there was 
safety, she had either given up the contest or changed 
her plan of defence. She showed no reluctance to 
widening the space between herself and the pairs of 
skaters who glided gracefully past her. Indeed it 
would have required no strong imagination to fancy 
she was using her partner as a screen between herself 
and certain other hopeful, hopeless suitors gravitating 
her way. 

Aart should have been flattered, in truth was flat- 
tered, by the distinction accorded him, and by the mani- 
fest envy of his rivals. To all appearance he could, 
as early in the evening as he chose, have given voice 
to the question the others had tried in vain to ask. 
And yet the skaters had been long on the pond ; many 
brilliant feats had been accomplished ; and the jroung 
man had not yet put his fate to the test. 

The scene should have been inspiring to a man who 
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loved a maid and was thrilling with hope of acceptance. 
The keen nig^t air was of the quality to clear his brain 
and stir the blood in his veins. The atmosphere was 
so clear that every star above him gave him a personal 
wink of encouragement as it looked down on the gay 
company. 

A long pond, running picturesquely in and out 
among the bluffs, tree-sheltered in places along its 
edges, broadly open by fits and starts, had been utilized 
for the skating. The ice crust was in fine condition. A 
crescent moon affbrded just enough light to dispel the 
darkness, and not enough to shame the pine knot 
torches that sent out a flaring light over the skating 
grotmd, where half a hundred men and maids, the faces 
of the latter showing brilliantly pink and white beneath 
their gay, close-fitting Dutch hoods, disported them- 
selves with noisy enjoyment. A couple of big bon- 
fires, lighted on the shore, sent forth crackling invita- 
tions to any cold-handed damsel or youth, and a cor- 
responding couple of green booths, immediately behind 
the fires, afforded shelter where the skaters might toast 
their toes and their noses, and talk inspired nonsense 
in each other's ears. 

On the front side of these same fires, a succession 
of Dutch ovens had already begun to send out odours 
suggestive of roast turkey and other appetizing dain- 
ties; the head of this particular Dutch hous^old 
having sagely remarked that he knew not to a nicety 
where a maiden's heart lay, nor for the matter of that 
a man's, but there could be no harm in using the good 
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things of life as inviting servants to apply at every 
likely portal, and even a wench need not be above fol- 
lowing the lead of her nose. 

In these preliminary consultations it might have 
been noticed that the heads of the household showed 
more direct enthusiasm than did the young man him- 
self. True it was he who planned and carried out the 
more unusual features of the scene, the fires and the 
booths of evergreen boughs, but he manifested no an- 
noyance that the eager promptness of rival households 
had put the skating party far down on the list of merry- 
makings. The aforementioned heads of the household 
fretted over it, as affording other youths an earlier op- 
portunity for speech, and urged upon him the advisa- 
bility of taking advantage of the very first party if 
possible, and not waiting for his own. 

Apparently it had not been possible. He had re- 
turned from one festivity after another with the same 
story, a coy maiden and a persistent train of followers. 
The heads of the household consoled themselves with 
the thought that no other swain had fared any better. 
And at last the skating party's turn had come, and the 
prize was yet unbestowed. 

They had given Engeltie their warmest welcome and 
best entertainment in the tea which preceded the ska- 
ting, and then they had turned her and Aart adrift on 
the ice with a smothered blessing. 

The blessing worked like a charm, or something else 
did, for the maiden was neither difficult of approach 
nor incased in an armour of gayety brilliant enough 
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to beat back the darts of love. To the young host she 
showed a gentle sisterliness of manner that should 
have emboldened him to ask for more. 

Did he realize his good fortune ? One would almost 
have thought not, judging by his slowness in taking 
advantage of it. He skated with her and kept other 
men away. He led her to the fire and found her a cozy 
seat back in the booth. Now and again he stole a 
glance at her face. He talked of everything under the 
sun, or rather under the moon and stars, everything 
except the one that was engrossing his thoughts and 
the thoughts of all others on the ice. And the time 
went on, and the men envied him with more virulent 
envy, and the women watched and wondered, and still 
his tongue hesitated to give voice to his hopes. 

There was one conspicuous absence among the or- 
dinary complement of guests. Grietie Jansen had been 
bidden with the rest, but the heads of Aart's house- 
hold had not pined inconsolably that she failed to 
ai^ar. 

Humphrey Gaylord had seen no reason why the in- 
disposition of a fair cousin of remote degree should 
cause him to forego a night's enjoyment. Indeed he 
assured himself that he could not afford to miss " so 
sightly a specimen of these colonial merrymakings." 

Arrived on the scene, he congratulated himself on 
his sagacity. The flaring lights and dense shadows; 
the fleeting forms and the fairy touches of moonshine 
in the open ; the bright tinted clothing, warmth sug- 
gestive, satisfied his eye. And among those fleeting 
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forms was one that was beginning to draw him as no 
other had ever drawn before. 

Humphrey had played the moth to the light of more 
than one pretty girl and handsome woman before this. 
It was not exactly as a moth that he felt himself drawn 
towards Engeltie. Something of real manhood woke 
in its strength within him and put a new meaning into 
the lig^t of a woman's eyes. Even his art spoke to 
him with a different voice. 

" This New World rouseth a man," he said. 

The tea had been a success, Humphrey being so far 
favoured of luck as to be placed opposite Engeltie. But 
with the rush for the ice fortune failed him. It was 
not solely that Aart claimed his privilege of monopo- 
lizing the guest of honour in the earlier stages of the 
skating. The difficulty was of another character. If 
it had lain entirely with his host, it is within the 
bounds of possibility that Humphrey would have de- 
vised means to sweep it aside. But it presented itself 
in another form. When he tried to approach Engeltie 
he found a gentle but strong will exerted between him- 
self and his desired object. 

" Split me if she isn't on a fresh track to-night," he 
said, and fell to watching her, not as he had watched 
her ever since he set skates to the ice, but with 
detective eyes, searching for a reason. The result of 
his observation was voiced in the words, " The trouble 
lieth not in that she is holding me off, but in that she 
is drawing him on." 

Whereupon the torches went smoky, and the 
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shadows were horrid with gloom ; the night wind blew 
cold, and the laughter of men sounded harsh. 

" These colonial youths are strong of lung," he mut- 
tered critically. 

And then he fell to questioning why, of all others, 
Aart should take a girl's fancy. He was slim, and 
straight, and young, a mere youth. Had he been a 
little older he had not been as pliable, but this 
Humphrey Gaylord knew not. He looked at the boy, 
and he looked at the girl, in the moments when they 
crossed the light spaces. And with every look a little 
more of the attraction went out of the night. The 
province of New York appealed not to him as so goodly 
a field for settlement as it had done of late. 

He made no more attempts to break in on his host's 
enjoyment, and if any other man of the company were 
less considerate, there followed no result from his 
effort. The passage of certain stars overhead an- 
nounced to the initiated that the clock in the house 
ought to be striking ten, and still Engeltie and Aart 
talked and skated together, and still from the young 
man's mouth had proceeded no decisive word. 

They were alone in one of the booths. The merry 
crackling of the fire made the interior a great solitude. 
He might have shouted the most ridiculous love secrets 
from across its warmth if he had desired, and not been 
heard by unlucky outsiders. And at last it was evident 
that unusual facilities had emboldened him. He bent 
towards her. 

" Engeltie," he said, " we have waited — I have 
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waited for this night with impatience. We were sorely 
disappointed that the skating party came so far down 
on the list. We were afraid that others would get the 
first opportunity to say what we wanted — what I 
wanted — " 

He stopped, hesitating. Apparently it was hard to 
frame his meaning in words that should have the merit 
of literal truth and yet convey a message it was impera- 
tive to utter. 

*' What a pity you changed the first form of your 
words," she said. " The ' we ' was so much the best. 
Your father and mother accorded me such a kindly 
welcome." 

" Of course they did," he said. " They — they want 
you." Then the significance of his words dawning 
upon him, he flushed to the roots of his hair, or fur- 
ther. 

She was silent, waiting till he should speak 
again. 

"Of course they want you," he continued, trying 
to pick up the thread of his words, " but not like — 
like I do." 

" No," she said thoughtfully, " not like you do." 

He stole a quick look at her, a lode in which grati- 
fication held anything but the foremost place. 

Had he expected denial? Perhaps so, for alarm 
dawned on his face and spread to his fingers. They 
began pulling at a bough of the booth recklessly. 

" They have always loved you," he said, " and now 
they want — " He broke off. ** That fire is dying 
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out/' he exclaimed, and leaped across a fiery comer to 
throw more fuel on. 

When he came bade his face was red — scorched, 
undoubtedly. And on the maiden's face there was a 
glimmering smile. 

*' Are you warm ? Shall we go out and skate 
again? " he asked, and she answered " Yes." 

For a Dutchman, Aart skated badly that nig^t. 
Was it the warm touch of Engeltie's fingers in his 
own that made him forgetful enough to be careless? 
To hold that hand for life! To have the maiden by 
his side always, as near as he had her now under the 
stars! No wonder the hope dazed his eyes, and in- 
toxicated him so that he blundered, and almost guided 
her into a pole supporting a burned out torch. 

Round and round the pond they passed, refusing 
more than one challenge to a race. And at the third 
round Aart turned his eyes upward to the stars and 
actually groaned, or was it a growl at his own slow- 
ness of speech? 

They were nearing the booth once more. It was 
still empty. 

" We will go in again," he said. " The wind is 
cold." 

She offered no objection, but went close to the blaze 
and held out her hands, looking up at him with a smile. 

" Engeltie, I have been waiting all these days for an 
opportunity to speak to you," he said, and the smile 
broadened on her lips as she answered, " Then are you 
lucky, for now opportunity waiteth for you." 
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Then she stopped, listening till he should speak, but 
long as she waited, no words came. 

** We have been friends too long for speech to be 
difficult between us/' she said, when the silence had 
grown oppressive. And then as he flushed and turned 
to speak, and stammered, and stopped, *' I think I 
know what you would tell me, and — and I shall be 
glad to hear it." 

No doubt about the alarm now. It began, startled, 
in his eyes, and spread all over his face. 

Then he was right in that which he had surmised! 
He had won what the others had tried for in vain. 
And he did not want it ! 

She was looking into his face, reading it by the 
light of the fire. 

" I think you have told me without speech," she said 
gently. " And I am very glad you feel as you do. We 
are such old friends that there is no need of any shy- 
ness between us. Even words are not altogether nec- 
essary when we both understand — " 

A loud, Indian war whoop came with blood-curdling 
nearness from just beyond the fire, and Claes burst in 
upon them. 

" Host or no host, Aart, I vow this is unfair ! " he 
cried. " You have kept her all through the tea and 
half through the night, and you are not a bit ashamed 
of your hoggishness. You have given nobody else 
a chance at her smiles, and there are half a dozen or 
more of us out here that are not going to be defrauded 
of a share of them a minute longer." 
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She turned and walked towards the speaker. 

" I will give them to the half dozen or more/' she 
said with gentle dignity, " but not to any one." 

She went out with him, and though he had gained 
what he asked for, it is not quite certain he had gained 
what he desired, for she kept her word, and her smiles 
and her gayety were for the dozen, without discrimi- 
nation. 

Of all the gay scenes that had up to now attended 
this series of complimentary functions, the skating 
party was pronounced the most satisfactory. The 
company skated till every man and maid was ravenous, 
and then without removing their skates made a rush 
for the big booths. Supper served by the light of bon- 
fire and torch, with the sharp night as an appetizer, 
had more spice about it than any elaborate tea that 
good vrouw had yet served. 

Of all the party there was but one young man who 
did no justice to the feast. Aart looked at his slice 
of turkey with bewildered gaze, and saw, not the 
turkey, but a maiden's face, with a strange smile upon 
it. Had she accepted him ? Was he the envied winner 
of the prize ? 

He did not know. She had said she understood. 
She had said she was glad. What meaning could her 
words have but one ? His head whirled. He had won 
her, won what every other man wanted but he did not. 
Grietie — 

He choked down a big mouthful of turkey. Surely 
the result he had arrived at was impossible. He had 
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expected she would be to him what she had been to 
all the rest, unapproachable; and instead she had 
given him chance after chance to speak. And now, 
when he had not really spoken, when he had but blun- 
dered into words almost without coherency, she had 
taken the speaking for granted. Surely successful 
suitor was never more panic stricken. If he had been 
sent to say those same things to Grietie they would 
have burst from his lips with very different utterance. 
It was not that he was too much of a boor to ask, but 
that he was asking the wrong maid. And now the 
asking was over, and he had got the answer, at least 
he thought he had. 

He stared at the turkey and at the fire, and half the 
time forgot to eat, and all the time forgot to talk to 
a plump little Dutch maid he had brought in to supper. 
She, good hungry girl, was for the moment too much 
engrossed with picking turkey bones and alleviating 
the pangs of famine, to care much about speech 

Everybody ate as if eating were a matter of moment 
And when the last turkey bone was picked, and every 
other dainty had been cleared from the plates, the 
guests sprang to their feet and broke up into pairs for 
one last hour upon the pond. 

"My son," said the head of the household as the 
lads and lassies skimmed past him for their final frolic, 
"is all well?" And his good vrouw echoed, "Is it 
settled?" 

He shook his head. 

" I do not know," he said. " She was very gra- 
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cious, and said she would listen. Afterwards, when I 
began to speak, she met me half-way, saying that she 
understood and that she was glad, and that there was 
no further need of words. And upon this the rest 
broke in, and I had no more opportunity for speech." 

" My son,'* exclaimed the head of the house, " why 
did you not announce your good fortune at the supper, 
for so doing you would have confirmed it ? " 

" But I am not sure," the young host said, and he 
frowned instead of smiling. " Maybe her words 
meant ' yes,' and again, perchance there was a misun- 
derstanding." 

'' I will ask her myself," said the household's head 
decisively. 

Then did his son take fright. 

" No ! Oh no, you must not," he said. " It may 
be — " 

"Better let the boy himself carry out that which 
he has successfully begun," said the second in author- 
ity. " The heart of youth speaketh to youth's heart in 
an understandable tongue which differs from that of 
age. Aart has used his opportunity well, but not well 
enough. It went too fast. It must be brought back." 
She turned to her son. " This skating party is not 
ended, will not be ended with the day dawn. She 
smiled upon you. She was willing to listen. Very 
good. What you said not clearly to-night you shall 
say more plainly to-morrow." 

Aart looked at her, an expression of half aroused 
terror in his eyes. " What you said not clearly to- 
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night you shall say more plainly to-morrow," his brain 
was repeating. He was to have what no man before 
had succeeded in getting, a double opportunity. 

He went out on the ice, bewildered. His face did 
not look like that of a man who is given one more 
chance to grasp a coveted prize almost within reach. 

" What you said not clearly to-night you shall say 
more plainly to-morrow," the brain reiterated as he 
skated with one Dutch damsel after another, and tried 
to be free to tongue and blithe of manner, and caught 
now and again in the flashes of light a vision of a girl 
distributing her smiles and her favours indiscrimi- 
/ nately, though always bestowing them in such fashion 
that they reached the greatest number. No lad there 
took one of those smiles solely for himself, no lad 
frowned on another because she favoured him beyond 
the rest. Being all blessed alike none was really 
blessed. She was gay as the wintery stars and gentle 
as the silvery moon, but no one of the boys approached 
her that night when Aart set her free. 

Racing in pairs, cutting figures on the ice, chasing 
each other, skimming over the surface like birds, the 
men and the maids clung to the sport till the head of 
the household appeared in their midst and commanded 
them all to get to their slumbers. 

** Not one of you shall sleep anywhere but beneadi 
my roof," he said, **and to-morrow we will finish 
to-day." 
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CHAPTER XV 

ALONE ON THE HILL 

While Dutch blood warmed easily to friendly 
frolic in the good old colonial days, it cooled off 
slowly. Therefore, when half a hundred men and 
maids found noon confronting them next day, there 
was nothing unusual in the fact that skating had not 
palled upon them. Their hostess gave them dinner as 
she had given them breakfast, with hospitable wel- 
come. Before the meal, for the third time since morn- 
ing broke, she asked of her son, " Is it all settled ? " 
and for the third time he shook his head. 

" I do not know whether it is settled or not," he 
said. " She seems to think it is. She is not what 
she was yesterday. I cannot get speech with her. I 
know no more what to believe than I did before." 

" You shall drive her home," the good vrouw said, 
" and you shall have a fair start of the rest." 

Being a skilful manager, she made good her words. 
She might not have succeeded as well if Engeltie had 
not seconded her efforts. The girl was anxious to be 
gone. All the morning she had avoided Aart, but 
when she perceived the determination of mother and 
son she made no objection to the drive. As a conse- 
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quence she presently found herself on the snowy road 
by Aart's side, with nobody behind or before. She 
showed none of the uneasiness that had been apparent 
under similar circumstances with Roeloff as driver. 

Fearing the ebbing of his courage, or perhaps the 
loss of his opportunity, Aart at once resumed the con- 
versation of the previous nig^t. At first she betrayed 
surprise, and a measure of disappointment, as if some- 
thing she had dismissed as satisfactorily settled had 
turned up again for ccmsideration. He noticed the 
change, and his manner grew more nervous. It was 
apparent to him that his first inference was correct. 
She had taken for granted the offer he had tried to 
make, and was surprised that he should revert to it 
again as to a question yet unanswered. His courage 
tried to rise equal to the occasion, whatever his heart 
might do. 

After his first incoherent efforts, she listened gra- 
ciously. She gave him all the time he wanted — and 
he was slow. The words came carefully picked, and 
yet they were not the best words for the purpose he, 
supposedly, had in view. They were not the kind of 
words which a man instinctively uses to tell his love 
to a girl. 

If he had been sufficiently free of mind to read it, 
he might have gained some guidance from the study 
of her face. It was a record of the impression he was 
making. Once or twice there was a frown there, 
slight, unconscious, but a distinct frown. Again there 
came a trace of another emotion — was it fear, or 
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only disappointment? It was when the lad's tongue 
drew very near to some endearing phrase, and then 
stopped short. 

She seemed to be going ahead of his thought, and 
yet hanging on every word, weighing it, considering 
it, then passing it aside. As he went on, going round 
his subject, getting upon more tender ground and yet 
always swerving off, the anxiety in her face lessened. 
Her eyes grew hopeful. When at last he stammered, 
and stopped, and then turned desperately to her and 
said : " Engeltie, will you marry me ? With all their 
hearts my father and mother will welcome you as a 
daughter, and I — I will be a good husband," the 
light came right into them. She turned to him with 
a smile, a womanly smile. She drew a long breath 
of relief before she spoke. 

" I am so glad," she said, and then stopped. 

Aart looked at her with eyes wider than usual. Over 
him came a spasm of deadly numbness. It was done^ 
past recall. She was glad. His love dream — his and 
Grietie's — was of the past. He had gone in for the 
big prize, and won. 

The numbness gave place to a rush of emotions-— 
dismay, sorrow, triumph, and last of all determination. 
The dismay was overwhelming. It could not be hid- 
den. The sorrow, though acute, was quickly sup- 
pressed, forced under. The triumph was a coming to 
the fore of the mean streak in human nature. In this 
case It was fleeting ; it passed without leaving a mark. 
The determination remained. Aart, poor boy, had 
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followed the commands of the astute Dutch head of 
the house, and the counsel of the worldly-wise vrouw, 
its second head. He had obediently offered himself 
to Engeltie, always with the unacknowledged hope that 
she would reject him. Now — well, he would stand 
to his offer like a man. And Grietie — 

He put the thought away. 

It all passed in the pause before Engeltie went 
on. 

" I am so glad,*' she repeated, " that you did not 
say you loved me." 

She saw the start, the relief, and then the surprise. 
He turned honest eyes to meet hers. 

" For now," she added, " you can tell Grietie you 
did not offer me your heart, but only your hand. And 
you can tell her I refused that." 

Another start, and the relief — well, Engeltie en- 
joyed that later. There was no time now. 

" Tell her all, Aart. Don't deceive her," she said. 
" Girls do not easily forgive attempts to deceive them. 
Tell her you offered me your father's heart, and your 
mother's ; but not your own. No, don't speak. I am 
glad you did not offer me what was not yours to give. 
It would have been an insult to me and a wrong to 
Grietie. Tell her you offered me the man without his 
heart, because the heart was hers. Well, I am not 
jealous.'' 

She laughed a soft, womanly laugh, that soothed 
any sting in her words. 

" Now go to her, Aart," she said. " We are cora- 
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ing to the turning of the road. No, don't say a word," 
she warned as he tried to interrupt her. " I want to 
be alone. I — I think I appreciate my own company 
best. I have much to think about — Grietie among 
other things. Aart," she flashed out, " if you don't 
love her and stick to her like a man I shall despise 
you." 

" I do. I will," he stammered, half ashamed. " My 
father — " 

He stopped. 

" I know," she said gently. " Fathers are good, but 
— they are old, and — their hearts are old too, and our 
hearts are young — and I think sometimes their heads 
have^^eyes and their hearts are blind. You could not 
help obeying — perhaps. I do not know. But now 
you are free. I have refused the honour you would 
do me. You cannot marry me. You can tell them 
you honestly tried to do that, and I definitely refused. 
They have no objection to Grietie, only they wanted 
me more. Now go to her. Here we are at the parting 
of the way, and the horse knows the right thing to 
do. He is making the turn of his own accord." 

She smiled in his face. And he, poor fellow, flushed 
all over it, and looked at her and stammered, " I don't 
wonder you — you despise me." And then, the boy- 
ish heart breaking bounds : " Engeltie, I am as glad 
as I can be. You are a — an angel." 

I am a girl that understands a boy," she said. 

Now go. We are both glad. I didn't want you, and 
you didn't want me. We are both satisfied. But Aart 
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— Fm so sorry for Grictic. It is hard for a girl when 

— when the man she loves — '* 

" I know," he said, and his eyes softened. " Per- 
haps she'll make it up." 

*'YouVe got to keep on till she does," Engeltie 
said, " for it is you who have hurt her, and not she 
you." 

A bare minute later she was standing at the turning, 
looking after him. If the pace of his horse was any 
criterion of the mood of the driver, it was a good omen 
for Grietie. 

She stood for a minute watching him before she 
went on. He did not turn his head. 

" Grietie will be angry, but she will forgive him," 
she said, and added, " She will not as easily forgive 
me. 

She turned and went on her way with tears in her 
eyes. When one is sad, the defection of a friend means 
more than when one is gay. The heart that is full can 
more easily get over an injustice than the heart that is 
empty. 

It was not in actual words that Engeltie's heart was 
drawing a comparison between her own case and 
Grietie's. In dim, incoherent fashion it was telling 
her that she would forgive Hendrick under like cir- 
cumstances — or any other — if he loved her. And 
Aart loved Grietie. What had become of Hendrick's 
love? 

The tears were falling now. She put up her hand 
and brushed them away. 
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A couple of hundred yards from the point at which 
Aart had left her she stopped, irresolute. Straight 
ahead the road led to the Van Waesberge house, a 
mile away. Where she stood a bridle path opened 
off through the woods. All day Engeltie's thought 
had hovered rotmd that bridle path, and all day her 
object had been to reach it in time to turn into it with 
safety. She had not succeeded. Slice by slice the 
pleasure seekers had cut off the morning. When that 
was gone they attacked the afternoon, till Engeltie, 
grown desperate, refused to lose another moment, and 
aided by Aart's mother, set off for home while the rest 
were enjoying one more race. Now, as she stood at 
the diverging of the ways, she knew that it was really 
too late to venture. 

She lifted her face towards the sky. It had been a 
clear, sunny day, one of the sort with which December 
puts on the air of a May bride, and almost persuades 
the world there is no bluster in him. Over in the west, 
however, a dark line showed, and now and again ir- 
regular gusts of wind came scurrying up. The air was 
still warm, and the afternoon was pleasant. It had a 
couple of hours to run before night swallowed it up. 

" I could get there," Engeltie said, looking wist- 
fully at the path. 

It had been travelled since the last snow, and was 
well defined. She glanced from the trail to the 
sky. 

" I could not get back, but I don't think I want to," 
she said, with a catch in her voice. " Aunt Miriam 
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would send David to tell father; and I could stay aU 
night." 

Visions of a tall, commanding figure, topped by 
a face the keynote of which was strength, drew 
her on. 

" I must tell somebody," she said to herself, and this 
time the sob was very evident, " and maybe, perhaps 
— she will know what I must do. I cannot, oh, I 
cannot go on like this. It will be Pieter Jacobsen. It 
will. For I dare not put anybody in Hendrick's place. 
What shall I do ? Oh, what shall I do ? I can't help 
it if it does grow dark before I get there. She loved 
my mother, and she — she knows just how — how de- 
termined father is. I feel as if I were caught in a 
strong wind and were being whirled along without 
any power to stop. Aunt Miriam has helped me lots 
of times. Maybe she can tell me what to do." 

This strong, elderly woman who had been her 
mother's friend, stood this afternoon between Engeltie 
and desperation. To sit on a stool at Aunt Miriam's 
feet, with the firelight playing on the kind, dependable 
face, and no other light to keep back confidences; to 
feel those strong, reliable hands on her head, and to 
be mothered in that particularly wise way that was 
Aunt Miriam's own, was comfort for which she 
longed. 

" And perhaps — oh how I wish she could keep me 
hidden away till Qiristmas is over! " the girl said, with 
an unsteady laugh. 

She was still standing irresolute. The temptation 
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to take to the bridle path was strong, but she was too 
weather wise not to know that a storm was brewing. 

At a sound on the road behind her she wheeled 
round, just too late to see a small black boy dive into 
shelter bdiind a snow moimd. The empty road car- 
ried her thoughts to the gay crowd at the further end. 

" I don't think I could have held out another hour," 
she said, and again there was a sob in her voice. " I 
am so glad there is only one more." 

Then the full significance of the statement forced 
itself upon her brain. She had come almost to the end 
of the festivities her neighbours had exerted them- 
selves to plan for her. But the end of the festivities 
meant the near approach of the end of the time. Count- 
ing to-day, five days lay between her and Christmas — 
between her and Pieter Jacobsen, she put it. Panic 
came with the thought. 

" I can't marry any of them,'* she whispered, " for 
— I love him still." 

Her face, dyed deep with shame at the confession, 
lost nothing in beauty for the sorrow that was on it. 
Sol, wandering round in the hope of seeing missy, and 
assuring himself that one more party had passed and 
Mynheer Hendrick had not lost her yet, peeped out 
from behind his snow hill and held his breath. 

' Missy sure get prettier every day," he confided 
to himself. " Dis boy glad dere no fear now dat ole 
Pieter get all dat loveliness. But what missy have de 
bright red in her cheeks for? Missy's cheeks not red 
like dat always. If she been lettin' Aart kiss dat pretty 
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colour into dem, den it means ruin for Mynheer Hen- 
drick. Missy she not de sort of maid to let a man 
kiss de red into her cheeks 'less she mean to marry 
him. If dat feller Aart get her now, at de lastest end 
of de time, dis boy nebber want no weddin' at alL 
What's daif " 

The little black boy forgot discretion almost to the 
point of revealing himself, for suddenly missy's irres- 
olution had resolved itself into definite action. She 
had turned from the straight road home, and almost 
at a run started towards the forest. At the outer limit 
of its gloom, still just within reach of the sunshine, 
a fallen tree stood out above the white. At the instant 
of reaching it missy gave a low cry, dropped down 
upon it, and fell to sobbing pitifully. It was the sound 
of that cry that almost proved too much for Sol. He 
doubled his fat, black fist, as if to fight a tangible 
foe. 

" Missy cryin' — cryin' hard ! Dis boy want to 
fight somebody. De master he de one dat to blame. 
If he not make missy marry — " 

Sol stopped short in his accusation. If the master 
had not insisted on missy's marrying there would have 
been no grand wedding in prospect. 

" Den dey would all say she couldn't get married," 
the small boy argued, " and dey might even dare to 
look down on missy, 'cause of course dere nobody 
know 'bout Mynheer Hendrick. It no wonder de 
master not like de thought of dere bein' able to do dat." 
He shook his woolly head solemnly. "Dere no help 
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for missy havin' a sore heart. Dis boy wish he dare 
tell her." 

The audacity of the thought frightened him. The 
air was so still that every one of missy's sobs came 
straight to his ears, and from thence in an equally 
straight line to his heart. To make missy cry was the 
acme of cruelty. Sol's heart was afire. 

" Dis boy not safe. He can't hold himself in. He 
sure gettin' hazardous," he articulated in a smothered 
whisper. 

The sobs continued. 

" Dis boy got to get away," Sol said, and began 
crawling along the snow, at times lying at full length 
and wriggling like a fat black snake in the effort to 
keep out of missy's sight. He trusted to her preoccu- 
pation to allow of his crossing the more open spaces. 
When he was safely beyond her sight Sol got up and 
ran. He was running away from temptation. 

" Mynheer Hendrick say dis boy mustn't tell, and 
dis boy promise," he said. " But if dis boy stay near 
dat cryin', sure as de to-morrer dis boy's heart take de 
controllin' of his tongue, and say de words 'fore he 
can stop it. Dere nothing for dis boy but to run away." 

The young mistress had dropped her head on her 
hands. When she lifted it again she was really alone. 

" It was no shame at first to acknowledge that I 
loved him," she was sa3ring to herself. " They quar- 
relled and he went away. To say I would marry no 
man but him was no disgrace. But now — it is a 
shame to love a man when — when — Oh, Hendrick, 
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Hendrick, a hundred manor houses would not have 
bought me away from you." 

It was well that Sol was not there, for the sobs grew 
heavier. The young mistress was tasting the sorrow 
of the forsaken. 

If Hendrick had been true to her, she might, with- , 
out redness of cheeks, have loved him still, in spite of 
the breach between him and her father. But now her 
shamed love kept reminding her that there was a rea- 
son for the quarrel. With a stab came the question 
would he ever have quarrelled if there had not been? 
He knew her father's temper. Would he, even in an- 
ger, have forgotten so far as to come to an open rup- 
ture with him if there had not been in the background 
of events " something to his advantage? " It was this 
that would account for it all — the quarrel itself, and 
even the buying of the land that led to the quarrel. 
Was it possible that it had all been planned to make 
the breach? 

The clouds from the horizon had swept up and ob- 
scured the sun. There had come a chill into the wind, 
which now blew in fitful gusts, but Engeltie's blood 
was burning. Not boiling. Try as she would she 
could not make anger the uppermost feeling. Burning 
shame that he should prefer a manor house and its 
lady to the love she had given him, swallowed up the 
anger, which in any case was held down beneath the 
love. A passion of tears bowe(J her head again. 

" I cannot marry one of them, and yet I cannot 
acknowledge before them all that it is because I love 
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a man who did not love me enough to come back to 
me," she said when the tears had come for a long 
time and the relief had so far removed the pressure 
that she could lift her head again. " In five days 
more — " 

She rose to her feet. " I m\ist see her/' she said. 
" She was my mother's friend. She loves me, and she 
is very wise. Perhaps she can tell me what to do." 

But while she said it her heart dissented, for how 
could anybody tell her what to do, when Hendrick 
was gone — gone away to make a match that would 
be more profitable to him ? 

Yet the thought of sympathy, of being able to tell 
unreservedly, to ears that would understand, the story 
of the past days, drew her irresistibly. Aunt Miriam 
would receive her with glad welcome, and at least 
soothe and comfort her. She craved the petting and 
the tenderness. She had stood alone till she could do 
it no longer. The longing for help, even though it 
were but momentary help, overpowered her. 

" I will go," she said, rising stiffened from her seat 
on the tree trunk. 

In her own feeling she had put a definite space, an 
event that must yet be passed, between herself and the 
climax of the wedding festivities. To-day and to- 
night she would meet no searching eyes. Even her 
father's would not be fixed on her face questioningly. 
She felt herself escaping to absolute safety for an ap- 
preciable interval. 

In the relief her resolve gave her she made light of 
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the three miles of road to Aunt Miriam's small bouw- 
erie. The mere solitude of the {dace drew her like 
a magnet. She was sick at heart with the rattle of 
tongues and the crowd of faces, and the sound of 
laughter when she was not merry. At Aunt Miriam's 
there would be no face but the strong, tender one of 
her mother's friend. There was nobody else in the 
house but Aunt Miriam's son David, a shy, silent man 
who when there was company rarely put in an appear- 
ance except at meals. He was of the New England 
rather than the Dutch type of character, having taken 
after his father, a stem, silent man from the colony 
of Massachusetts, having his place now in the colony 
of the dead. 

The girl knew she was running a risk in attempt- 
ing that three miles to-night. The sun was further 
down than when she first stopped tentatively at the 
opening of the path. She shivered a little as she 
turned her face upward. 

" There is going to be a storm very soon," she said, 
and hesitated. " But I am going," she added. " I'll 
take the short cut across the brook." 

Her attitude was determined. Having once put that 
intermediate goal as a kind of way station between 
herself and the final outcome, she could not pass it by 
and leave the way unbroken straight to the end. She 
plunged into the forest dimness. 

The sky became rapidly overcast as the storm ad- 
vanced before a stiff wind. Among the trees it was 
almost dark. Engeltie felt the heavy gloom pressing 
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down upon her like a tangible evil. All the darkness 
of life as it presented itself to her at this crisis seemed 
hanging in palpable gloom over this much envied 
Dutch maiden while she hurried through the wood. 
She tried not to think of Hendrick, for she must not 
let the tears come. They hindered her, and there was 
need of haste. 

Aunt Miriam's bouwerie lay on a bleak hillside a 
mile and a half beyond the forest. The house itself 
was tree-sheltered, but the approach to it was over a 
wind-swept stretch of high land. Unless she reached 
the house before nightfall, it would not be easy to 
reach it at all. 

In the protection of the wood she hardly noticed 
the snow that began to sift in lightly through the 
spaces, and she paid little attention to the whistling 
of the wind over the top of her retreat. Even the chill 
of the afternoon was but slightly felt. It was not un- 
til she reached the outer belt of trees that she remarked 
how fast the air had grown cold. 

" The storm is breaking," she said nervously, " and 
there is still a mile and a half to go — unless I cross 
the brook." 

For a moment she hesitated, then, the sound of the 
wind overhead deciding her, stepped out of the path 
she had been following. Her momentary irresolution 
was caused by the fact that the new route was without 
trail. 

By this turning aside while yet in the forest she 
would skirt a spur of the hill and come upon the house 
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by a steeper but less Circuitous path. She would cut 
down the mile and a half outside the forest to a bare 
mile, a considerable deduction in view of the storm 
that had already broken, and was increasing in violence 
every minute. 

The snow crust being hard and the girl light, she 
broke through only occasionally, but the occasions were 
numerous enough to retard her progress. She was 
uncomfortably conscious now of both cold and wind. 
The latter set the dry branches rattling over her head, 
and when she stepped from shelter met her with a 
shriek and a spiteful dash of frozen snow in her face. 
The gale had become so strong that it fairly drove 
her back to cover. Startled, she lifted her eyes. The 
sky was impenetrable with snow. The hill rose darkly 
visible through the thickness. Steeper on this side 
than in front of the house, it presented to the girl an 
inhospitable face. There was not even the comfort 
of buildings to be seen ahead. A bluff, overtopping 
the house, hid it from sight until one was almost upon 
it. She would have been glad of a trail, but none 
appeared. She was depending for way mark on a 
small brook, that in summer trickled musically down 
from the hill, and in winter became a crisp ice thread 
at its foot. By crossing this and turning sharply up- 
ward she would make a bee line for the house. She 
had done it many times in the summer, and more than 
once in the winter, but to-day the snow was blinding, 
and the afternoon light — what there was of it left — 
made everything look unfamiliar. She must have 
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started at a wrong angle at the point of leaving the 
wood, for when for many minutes she had battled with 
the storm the brook was still uncrossed. 

" It should be somewhere round here," she said nerv- 
ously, making a hurried search backwards and for- 
wards. 

The increasing darkness warning her she had no 
time to spare, she turned upward again, and was pres- 
ently convinced that she was far above the crossing 
place of the brook. 

" But there is nothing to be really afraid of," she 
said aloud, trying to reassure herself. " Aunt Mir- 
iam's house is over the top of that hill, and I shall find 
it yet. The fire is warm there, and Aunt Miriam has 
a welcome ready for me. I am not alone in a world 
that is all bleak and pitiless." 

Her voice shook over those last words. The break 
in it was not to be attributed entirely to the slap in the 
face the wind gave her at the moment. The merciless 
attack of the storm was so much of a piece with the 
way life was treating her just now that in one she 
saw the image of the other. The desolateness of the 
physical world took hold upon her as it never takes 
hold of the man or woman with a satisfied soul inside 
the buffeted body. It is the sore heart and lapsed 
courage that shrinks from nature in her wilder moods, 
and feels that she is hand in hand with fate. 

To Engeltie life looked cruel to-night. Her 
thoughts went wistfully to Aunt Miriam. In contrast 
with this bleak hillside, the warmth of the farmhouse 
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kitchen and the human welcome awaiting her there a^ 
pealed to the heart hunger of the girl like the prospect 
of food and shelter to a starving animal. She pushed 
upward towards the top of the hill. If she could reach 
it — 

She could not. The storm had by this time col- 
lected all its forces. It came over the crest and 
swooped down upon her in malicious earnest. She 
went down under the attack, and lay breathless. The 
wind rioted over her with a prolonged roar, and came 
shrieking back with a whirl of snow like a handful 
of minute stones to hurl at her. Now that she was 
down she realized that the gale had the victory. She 
had been fighting it for half an hour since she left the 
sheltering forest. She had not been conscious that 
breath and strength were failing, until she found now 
that they were gone. The long strain of the previous 
night, brought to a climax in her interview with Aart 
to-day, had exhausted much nerve force. She had 
started on her walk with lowered vitality. The storm 
had surprised her at a moment when her resources 
were at an ebb. 

She found it hard to struggle to her feet, and when 
she attempted to resume her climbing a fresh gust 
promptly laid her low again. Trembling with fear 
and cold, she fought for a foothold, and would have 
gained it but that the damp snow, freezing as it fell, 
made the hillside slippery, and proved a powerful ally 
to the gale. 

'* I can't do it," she gasped, and lay panting, while 
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the chill crept to her bones, and set her teeth chatter- 
ing. 

•* It is getting dark! " 

The words came several minutes later, when she 
had twice tried to scramble to her feet and failed. 
{Visions of a night on the hillside, with the cutting 
snow driving in her face, made her desperate. 

She was so piteously near the light and warmth, 
and she could not reach them, she did not even know 
which way to go to get to them. Somewhere over that 
hilltop was Aunt Miriam, her mother's friend. Aunt 
Miriam who would understand, and comfort her, and 
perhaps find a way to help her. But she could not get 
to her. Out here on the frozen snow she was as far 
away from that light and comfort and tenderness as 
if they were not almost within reach. 

"Aunt Miriam!*' she called frantically. "Aunt 
Miriam ! " 

With a savage shriek that sounded like a shout of 
triumph the wind beat her voice back upon her own 
head. 

" It will never reach her ! " the girl moaned. 

And it did not. But it was carried in front of the 
gust down the hill toward the forest, and came as a 
faint cry to the ears of a man who for the last half 
hour had been following a trail through the under- 
brush. 

Humphrey Gaylord, having driven half-way to his 
destination with a party of merrymakers, had found 
himself afoot at the turning of the road up which Aart 
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drove furiously a short time before. The young man 
was not in his usual optimistic mood. That a certain 
Dutch maiden had shewn herself particularly friendly 
to her host had affected his spirits. The yotmg Eng- 
lishman, the fortunate possessor of a good Dutch quilt 
and the sixth part of the comfort of the kitchen fire, 
had not passed a good night. It was not that his settle 
was hard, or the company too numerous for peaceful 
rest, but rather that a girl's face came between him and 
slumber. An unreasoning savagery towards the son 
of the house took possession of him. A boy like that I 
The youngster ought to be kicked for daring to look 
at her. And he, Htunphrey, would do the kicking 
with pleasure. 

But she was young too. What was there wrong 
about the match? Maybe the boy was the younger, 
but if she liked him — 

" She doesn't," he growled, and the next man in 
the chimney recess stirred tmeasily, and sleepily ad- 
vised him not to snore " so furiously loud." 

" She doesn't," he repeated, this time inaudibly. 
" She cannot. Why, what should she see in him ? *' 
But he could not deny that she was superlatively kind 
to the boy, and that she shewed no disinclination to 
be monopolized by him. 

He groaned, and a head on the other side of flie 
smouldering fire was raised while a voice gruffly and 
sleepily bade him slumber more softly. 

Then he kept his feelings to himself, and not being 
allowed to boil over, they boiled up till they became 
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dangerous. They had not done boiling when he 
reached the turn of the road and stood undecided. 
Mynheer van Waesberge had bidden him welcome at 
any time. Should he go on instead of turning? 

" Split me if in the twenty-four hours I have spent 
with that noisy, rollicking crew, I have seen as much 
of her as I could have done in an hour in her father's 
well conducted house," he said. " I have even a 
mind — " 

He broke off. Down at his feet was a footprint 
in the snow, a new footprint, and it was a girl's. His 
heart began to behave in an erratic fashion. He had 
never known it to be so materially affected by a 
woman's footprint before. He forgot that he had ever 
had any thought of turning homeward. The consider- 
ation of going straight on to the Van Waesberge 
house was also in abeyance. The only questions of 
importance were where those footprints led and what 
the young mistress was doing here all alone. 

" She didn't let the fellow drive her home," he said 
hopefully. " He turned up the road to my respected 
third cousin's domicile, and she — split me if she 
didn't go right into this thicket, which surely beareth 
resemblance to primeval forest. When the lady taketh 
to the woods, and the man goeth off alone in an oppo- 
site direction, the inference is not that they have taken 
one another for a life's walk together. An accepted 
lover leaves not his lady at the moment of acceptance." 

He followed the track cautiously. His countenance 
had cleared. He had crossed now from the pessimistic 
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side of life to that which was to him more congenial. 
He was not at the present moment inclined to kick 
anybody. 

The snow in the wood was little trodden. He found 
the footmarks easy to trace. At first he followed them 
blithely, then as they penetrated further he grew anx- 
ious. He was not, like Engeltie, unconscious of the 
storm overhead. 

** This path has the appearance of going on into 
futurity/' he said with some impatience, " and the gale 
waxes furious. Unless shelter be near she will suflFer. 
Prick me ! It is actually dark here in this smother of 
trees. She will be lonely and afraid — my little lady/' 

He spoke the last words softly, to his own heart 
Then he stopped for a moment and listened to the rush 
of the wind above him. 

"If she be not by now under shelter it will cany 
her off her feet," he said solicitously, and a moment 
later lifted up his voice and called. 

" Engeltie ! Little mistress ! " 

" What is the use ? " he grumbled. " The wind 
driveth the sound back upon me. Maledictions on this 
storm ! Did ever anybody see the like, that it cometh 
up so quickly? If this be colonial weather manners, 
deliver me from the colonies ! " 

It was when he reached the point where Engeltie 
stepped from the trail, that Humphrey grew really 
alarmed. She had broken through the snow crust at 
the point of divergence, and although beneath the trees 
it was nearly dark, he discovered the change of route. 
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" Surely she will lose her way, unless she know 
it well," he said. 

His face had become disturbed. As for his heart, 
it was so restlessly eager that it urged him on beyond 
caution. He put a curb cm it, knowing well that it was 
folly to push on without ascertaining every few steps 
that he was really following Engeltie's lead. 

When he in turn faced the opposing hillside, and 
the storm treated him to a second edition of the tac- 
tics it had pursued with the maiden, he stopped, be- 
wildered. 

" She has never climbed that height," he said, and 
once again sent out his call on the air. 

Was that the rebound of his own voice? No, verily. 
He went up that hill with leaps that broke through the 
slippery crust and sent him knee deep at every bound. 

" Ah, I have found you ! I have found you — my 
little lady — my darling ! " 

Engeltie heard his voice above the wind. At the 
last words it was close to her ear. He stooped and 
lifted her in his arms. For a moment the shelter of 
those arms comforted her. They were strong arms, 
manly arms^ and they felt protecting. And the voice 
was tender, so soft and tender after the way the wind 
had shrieked at her and bullied her. 

And then the tender tones disentangled themselves 
from the night and the darkness, and the quick relief 
from fear that had made them so sweet, and resolved 
themselves into words in her ears, and she understood 
their significance. Mynheer Gaylord too! She shrank 
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from the warm clasp of his arms. She had felt herself 
so safe with him, so sure he would not ask for — for 
what belonged to Hendrick. 

She was numbed with the cold, and dazed with the 
violence of the wind. At first she found it bard to 
collect her senses. 

" I slipped — on the hill," she said, ** and — could 
not get a foothold agfain." 

Her voice sounded faint and far away. 

" You will not slip any more," he said, and held her 
closer. 

" If you will help me, I — I will walk." 

" But I will not help you." 

The gladness in his voice was so evident that it 
filled her with fresh alarm. If she could but overcome 
this deadly numbness ! She doubted whether she could 
walk if he set her down. 

*' You are going downward," she said, a new tm- 
easiness taking possession of her disjointed thoughts. 

" Yes. Home lies downward. You are lost — 
dear." 

The last word was a whisper, but it did not escape 
her ; was not meant to escape her, perhaps. 

" No. I must go up over the hill — to Aunt 
Miriam's." 

" Up, over the hill, is the Arctic Circle, I think," he 
said. "You will freeze if I do not get you under 
shelter." 

" But we are near. It is — just over the hill.** 

''Which way?" 
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" I don't know. Just over the top." 

He turned and strode upward. 

** There isn't enough light left to keep from knock- 
ing your head against the heavens," he said lightly. 
The hill, rising blackly above him had prompted the 
remark. 

He was wildly, madly glad. All day long, and all 
the past night, he had known that his love for this 
Dutch maid had vanquished him as love had never 
vanquished him before. The best instincts of man- 
hood were stirring within him. For her — his little 
lady, the fairest of all colonial maids — he could put 
away folly and conquer the world. 

" I never thought Hendrick could be such a fool," 
he said, " but I'm mighty glad he was." 

The wind, that for the last couple of minutes had 
been taking breath, or letting unfortunate mortals take 
breath, returned just then to the attack. The icy chill 
in it made him bend anxiously over Engeltie. 

" One more dash for the top, and Aunt Miriam, if 
she be not a myth, should show evidence of her exist- 
ence," he said. ** Ah, here we are ! The ground de- 
scends. And — thank heaven, there's some sort of a 
shelter!" 

He dashed down the slope and swung round into 
cover with a sigh of relief. It was nothing but an open 
shed, but its back was towards the wind. There was 
still enough light to show that it was free from snow. 
He placed Engeltie gently on the ground and began 
to strip off his coat. She opened her eyes and tried 
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to resist as he wrapped it round her, but nothing 
seemed quite worth the effort now, and the eyelids 
dropped again. 

She was not unconscious. She was suffering from 
chill and exhaustion, which dulled her faculties, and 
rendered her for the time passive. She sat propped 
against some barrels, while he, bending on one knee, 
tried to wrap her more closely in the coat. There was 
still light enough to see faintly. 

She did not know that he was looking into her face, 
and that his own, very close, was alight with something 
stronger than relief. The storm went sweeping by, 
outside. Suddenly the young man bent forward and 
planted a kiss fairly on her lips. She opened her 
eyes. 

Don't, oh don't I " she protested feebly. 
Ah, say not so, for love maketh a must of it. For- 
bid me not, Engeltie, dear heart, lest your sweet lips 
tempt — " 

The rest was lost. A hand, apparently of iron, 
caught the speaker from behind and hurled him aside 
with a violence that thrust him clear out of the build- 
ing. He fell sprawling in the snow. 

" How dare you ? " a voice demanded authorita- 
tively. "Didn't you hear what she said? She for- 
bade It — the young mistress. And you — " 

The speaker had no time for more. Humphrey, 
white with passion, was on his feet again. He found 
himself confronted by the master's confidential negro, 
Roger. 
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" You forget your place, you blackamoor ! " the 
young Englishman cried. 

" Do I ? ril take care you don't forget yours again." 
Roger's voice was low, but menacing. 

"What business have you here?" Humphrey de- 
manded. 

" The business of seeing to it that no man offer in- 
sult to my master's daughter." 

" Insult ! The fellow is crazy. Stand aside. The 
young mistress is overpowered." 

" Of a truth she is," Roger said meaningly. 

" Hang me if Til stand this ! " Humphrey's temper 
was blazing. He clenched his fists and aimed a blow 
at Roger. 

Roger dodged it and skipped round the end of the 
shed. 

" Come on," he said in a savage whisper. He had 
put the scene of the tussle beyond Engeltie's view. 

Humphrey came on. 

It was a fight that was neither bluster nor play. The 
two men, the white one and the black, were in dead 
earnest. So was the woman who precipitated herself 
upon both. Chloe was physically weighty enough to 
act as a formidable battering-ram. By sheer breadth 
and weight of body she bore them apart, a feat that was 
necessary before force of tongue could become a factor 
in the fray. 

" Stop that, both of you," she commanded. " One 
of you is in attendance on the young mistress, and the 
other ought to be. Chloe wants to know which of you 
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is doing her will now. This old woman always under- 
stood that a lady's escort was under her commands, and 
was not free to forget himself, and she is very well 
sure that a lady's servant has no excuse for doing what 
she would sharply rebuke." 

She stood between them, or on top of them, it was 
hard to tell which. She had come upon them with so 
much momentum that she had almost borne them to 
the ground. They rallied on the instant. A blow in- 
tended for Roger struck her in the neck, and one aimed 
at Humphrey hit her on the head. She retained her 
hold on the shoulder of one and the collar of the other. 

" Roger, go you to your duty, which is to attend 
the master's daughter," she said significantly. " And 
you, mynheer, stop and bethink you that you are a man 
in the company of a lady. This old woman wants to 
know whether gentlemen in your land call this right 
manners in a lady's presence." 

" Right manners ! Tis no manners at all. If he 
were in my land the fellow would be taught to take 
less upon himself. Split me if a gentleman is to be 
outraged after this fashion ! I'll take the nonsense out 
of him or I'll know the reason why. He forgets his 
place." 

" Is mynheer sure he was remembering his 
when — " 

*' Stand aside, Qiloe," Roger interrupted. " This 
has got to be settled." 

He wrenched himself free and sprang at Humphrey. 
But Chloe did not stand aside. She battered into the 
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fray again with word and muscle. The sound of two 
or three stunning blows was evidence that the com- 
batants were settling down to business. 

"What is this? Chloe! Roger!" 

The young mistress stood out in the snow. Her 
voice was low, but both men stopped on the instant. 

" Madam, I am coming." 

Roger disengaged himself and was by her side in a 
moment. Humphrey also made an effort to reach her, 
but Chloe's grip was on him. 

" Let be, mynheer," she whispered. " She called 
him." 

He obeyed her in spite of himself. Her grasp was 
on him, and Qiloe's grasp was not that of a baby. 
Before he could shake it off, Roger was with the young 
mistress. 

" I am displeased," she said with gentle dignity. 
" This is unseemly," and then, her strength failing, 
she staggered and all but fell. Roger caught her in his 
arms. 

" Madam will permit me," he said, and lifted her 
from the ground. " I am madam's servant." 

She made no response. Her brain failed to keep 
consecutive track of events. Her efforts to obtain com- 
plete control of herself were successful at one moment 
and lapsed into futility the next. 

Her senses failed to take in the meaning of Roger's 
words. She caught only the sound of a voice that 
haunted the chambers of her brain. For a minute she 
lay with her eyes closed, afraid to open them. The 
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feeling that Hendrick was bending over her, that it 
was his voice in her ears, comforted and soothed her. 
She did not reason, but she felt that if she opened her 
eyes the illusion would vanish. It came so often now, 
that elusive sound of Hendrick's voice. Since the 
night of the love song in the garden it had pursued 
her. It had never been more real than at this moment. 

She heard Chloe speak. The sound helped her to 
rouse herself, and address Roger. 

" I was tired — and overcome by the cold. I am 
better now. I — I will walk," she said. 

But Roger strode on, holding her in a grasp that 
was gentle as it was determined. 

She waited thirty seconds, perhaps, and then spoke 
again. 

"Did you understand me, Roger? I choose to 
walk." 

" Yes, madam, but I was afraid — However, as 
madam wills." 

She was on her feet, Chloe's broad, strong arm about 
her waist, supporting her. 

" Lean on Oiloe," the old woman said tenderly. 
** The wind isn't near as bad as it was. We shall soon 
be at Aunt Miriam's." 

" Permit me, dear madam ! " 

Humphrey was in front of her, offering his arm. 

She shook her head, with an attempt at a smile. He 
saw both the motion and the smile even in the failing 
light. He hesitated, then moved aside. Roger, on her 
other hand, maintained his position. 
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*' Get out of the way, fellow ! " Humphrey said in an 
undertone. 

Roger was conveniently deaf. Humphrey yearned 
to punch him, but propriety forbade. He looked at 
Engeltie pleadingly for one moment, then went ahead 
and broke the way. Coming to a stretch swept clean 
by the wind he dropped back to Chloe's side. 

"If that fellow hasn't more sense than to stick him- 
self in the way after this fashion you ought to have 
enough to tell him," he growled in a low voice in her 
ear. " You'll both hear of this again if you take not 
care. I was acting as escort to the young mistress. 
You are exceeding your power as servants of Myn- 
heer van Waesberge in thus taking her from my care 
by violence." 

Chloe heard, but being much engrossed with sup- 
porting Engeltie, did not turn her head. When Chloe 
could not turn her brain, however, she would be very 
much engrossed indeed. 

"If mynheer wants to support anybody, there's old 
Chloe in mighty need of it," she said. " Suj^rt 
Chloe, mynheer, for the wind is strong, and she is hold- 
ing up the young mistress." 

At this point the house appeared, a dark blotch 
ahead. It showed no lights on this side, but its shelter, 
as they neared it, broke the wind. 

The numbness was leaving Engeltie's brain. She 
succeeded in speaking occasionally. Aunt Miriam's 
welcome was drawing near. Already she felt the 
.warmth of it. 
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And then, without warning, the little cavalcade went 
knee deep into a snowdrift. The two men, calling a 
savage truce, bound to hold so long as the young mis- 
tress waited, went on to break out a path around it. 
Chloe led Engeltie back to the shelter of trees lately 
passed. 

" Have they gone — both of them ? " the girl asked. 

" Yes, missy." 

Chloe chose Sol's term of endearment. Something 
in the old woman's heart told her that the young mis- 
tress would not misunderstand to-night. All these days, 
since Hendrick went away, the girl had held herself 
aloof even from Chloe. The faithful old house servant 
had gone in and. out, and said nothing, but she had 
watched the young mistress closely. 

" Chloe, you must help me," the girl said, laying a 
shaking hand on hers. " You must go back, you and 
Roger, and — everybody. Aunt Miriam will let me 
stay." 

" Yes, missy," the old woman said again. It was too 
dark to see, but she felt the appeal in the girl's eyes. 

" Don't let my father send — or come for me. I 
must stay with Aunt Miriam to-night. I mustf *' 

The whisper rose shrill with intensity. 

" You shall, missy dear," the old woman assented. 
" You trust Chloe. She won't let the master come, or 
send. Chloe will manage it. There, there!" She 
patted the little white hand that trembled in her own. 

" I must stay," the girl said again, and now the sobs 
were in her voice. " I must tell her — " 
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" Yes, missy," Chloe said. ** You tell Aunt Miriatn. 
But don't you go to thinking there's no hope in the 
place where you've been looking for it. Dearie, Chloe 
is only an old black woman, but she knows love don't 
die in a fortnight, not love like somebody had for the 
young mistress." 

The maiden's head went down on Chloe's shoulder, 
and the heavy sobs came. In the darkness Chloe drew 
the girl into motherly arms. 

" Now don't you fret, missy dear," she whispered 
" This old wcxnan doesn't believe it's as black as it 
looks. Cheer up, dearie, there's a star rising, Chloe's 
sure." 

She felt the figure in her arms shake. 

" Poor little missy ! She's cold, and tired, and — 
afraid. But missy will see the star yet. Missy wait, 
and keep hoping." 

"I — don't want — to — marry anybody." The 
•words came out desperately. Chloe could not see the 
red surge over the girl's face. 

" Missy isn't going to marry anybody — if she 
doesn't want." 

" But I must." The voice choked. " On Christmas 
Day I shall have to choose — and — I can't." 

" You wait, missy dear. Chloe thinks if she was the 
young mistress she wouldn't think anything about the 
boys at all, she'd listen to what her heart said, and be- 
lieve that there's as much love in somebody else's heart 
as she could find in her own. And then she'd take com- 
fort and put Christmas off till it came, and as sure 
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as Chloe's here, missy, it won't be as black as it 
seems. There, there! Hush, dearie. They're com- 
ing back." 

Neither Humphrey nor Roger walked by Engeltie's 
side for the short distance to the house. Chloe put her 
arm round the young mistress and peremptorily bade 
them both walk ahead to maiic out the path. 

" There's Aunt Miriam's light to gladden missy's 
eyes," the old woman said cheerfully. And then in a 
lower voice : " Trust Chloe, dearie. She won't let 
anybody fetch the young mistress to-night. And missy 
will not be angry with her for saying go to Aunt 
Miriam and don't have any more to do with the Eng- 
lish mynheer, or any of them." 

Engeltie lifted her head. 

" It is because I don't want to have anything to do 
with — any of them — that I want to go to her." 

" Yes, Chloe understands." Then in a very audible 
voice she added : " Now missy is going in alone, and 
everybody else is going back. Missy must be alone, 
and rest." 

Roger had thrown open the door, revealing the 
brightness of Aunt Miriam's fire and the spotless clean- 
liness of her kitchen. The fire was its sole light. The 
room appeared to be without occupant. 

Roger stood aside for his lady to enter. Humphrey 
came forward to lead her in. Just beyond the threshold 
she stopped, and began fumbling at the buttons that 
belonged to an article of masculine attire. Humphrey 
stooped to help her. 
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" You must have been very cold/' she said regret- 
fully. 

He dropped on one knee, still unbuttoning the coat, 
his eyes smiling into hers. 

" Impossible," he said, " with you so near. The sun 
was shining." 

She smiled. 

" And you are not too cold to return ? " 

" Nay, but that is another case, for then shall I 
freeze. It will be after sunset." 

" The young mistress is tired," Chloe interposed. 
** Aunt Miriam will see that she rests." 

I will go and find her," Roger said in haste. 
You will do nothing of the sort, boy." Chloe's lips 
formed the sounds that she barely uttered. She moved 
a step back and finished the suggestion. " If you do, 
she'll invite him to stay all night." 

Roger looked at her fixedly for a couple of seconds. 
He did not go to seek Aunt Miriam. 

"It will be better that I should leave you?" 
Humphrey was saying, and his words were a question 
that by its tone of utterance begged for " no " as an 
answer. 

" You are very good," Engeltie replied. After that 
he could do nothing but go. 

Outside the door, however, he stopped, making no 
move to follow the other two. Chloe walked a few 
steps, and halted. 

" Mynheer, the young mistress will stay this night 
with Aunt Miriam, a friend of madam, her mother," 
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she said. '' She is tired and overcome. Mynheer will 
understand that it is wise to leave her alone with her 
mother's friend/' 

As he made no answer Chloe returned and laid a 
hand on his arm. 

'' This old woman was the trusted servant of 
madam," she said, in a confidential whisper. ** She 
loved madam with all her heart, as she loves madam's 
daughter. Chloe is thinking of nothing but the young 
mistress and what is best for her. Mynheer, are you 
doing the same ? " 

He shook off her hand impatiently, then repented 
and laid his own on her shoulder. 

" Of course I am thinking of what is best for her," 
he said. " But I am going to judge for myself what 
it is. You may love the young mistress, for aught I 
know, but you are taking too much upon yourself." 

" Mynheer is a man, not a boy who has no under- 
standing," Chloe retorted. " Does mynheer think she 
ought to be excited further to-night? " 

'* I am not going to excite her further." 

" Very good. Chloe has m)mheer's word. She is 
glad, for now will mynheer come away and leave her 
lady in peace." 

He did not move. 

" Mynheer understands that a young maiden cannot 
meet what — what Chloe heard when she came up, 
without excitement," she said. 

" What business had you to hear? You had no right 
to listen, and spy." 
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This angrily. 

" Had mynheer any more right to act as he did? " 
she demanded quickly. 

" Mischief take you, woman ! You don't under- 
stand. I don't see why I should explain to you. I 
expect to have the right. I am going to ask her father 
for her." 

" She has told mynheer that he may ? " 

He turned on her savagely, then drew back and 
laughed. 

" Split me if I believed the blackamoors of this in- 
imitable land were its mentors ! " he said. " So you set 
up for the lady's guardian ? Well, know then, woman, 
I was in the act of saving her from being frozen on the 
hillside when you and that fellow, who has yet to be 
taught his place, came with outrageous impudence and 
interfered." 

" Ah, to be sure," Chloe said. " This old woman 
understands now. Mynheer is an Englishman, and 
knows not the ways of the land. In New Netherland 
it does not take kisses to save a lady from the snow. 
Mynheer was without doubt taking the English 
way." 

His retort was more forceful than polite. It in- 
cluded a few of the Englishman's opinions of negro 
servants in general and Mynheer van Waesberge's con- 
fidential man in particular. Chloe met it pacifically. 
No doubt it looks like that to mynheer," she said. 

DiflF^rent lands have different ways. Roger is a 
Dutch gentleman's servant. He must take care of his 
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master's daughter in the Dutch way, and so must 
Chloe." 

** And that is to knock a man down when he is sa- 
ving her! " quoth Humphrey angrily. 

" Yes, mynheer, if he saves only with kisses and she 
says * no ' to them." 

Chloe had the last word. 

From ahead Roger called back impatiently. Chloe 
turned again to Humphrey. 

" Mynheer, the storm is abating," she said. " It is 
a good time to go homeward." 

" I will come when I have a mind to," he retorted. 
But when Chloe looked back she saw him following 
down the hill. 

Inside the house the fire did its best to iill the gap 
caused by Aunt Miriam's absence. Engeltie went to it, 
drawing a chair close, and letting the relief steal all 
over her while the warmth banished the numbness. 
She looked round the kitchen, drawing a long, gasp- 
ing breath. It had seemed an impossible good when 
she lay, storm beaten, on the hill. She was in Aunt 
Miriam's kitchen, with all the world shut out, and the 
comforting clasp of Aunt Miriam's arms as the next 
thing ahead. She was hungry for the voice of the one 
friend in the world who would understand all she said, 
and all she did not say. She felt as if, for the time, 
she had already thrown off the weight of fear and the 
necessity for decision on to shoulders that would 
know how to bear them. She ceased to think, or try 
to think. 
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At first she watched the door expectantly. Then her 
eyes dropped to the warm red of the hearth and forgot 
to lift again. 

She woke with a start. The door had opened and 
closed. Half awake, she lifted her head and struggled 
to her feet. Then she sat down astonished. Instead 
of the strong, refined face of her mother's friend, she 
saw a girl a year or two older than herself, good look- 
ing, with a coarse, aggressive beauty that made her 
handsomeness seem an impertinence ; bold of eye, rude 
of gesture, defiant of mien. Her presence was an 
anomaly in the house in which she stood. 

Engeltie opened her lips to speak, but the other fore- 
stalled her. 

" Law for me, who are you? I'm scared out of my 
wits. This room was empty when I left it, and now 
there's a woman sittin' here as bold as you please. 
Who are you, wench, and what are you doin' wan- 
derin' on the hill so late? Gracious, I don't believe 
any woman's after good that's out here at this time 
of a night as dark as pitch." 

The opening of the outer door interrupted her. It 
let in a gust of wind, and showed a boy, possibly a 
year younger than the girl, standing open-mouthed on 
the threshold. He made no movement to shut the door 
behind him. 

The girl broke into a loud laugh. 

" Lawful heart, John, I'm glad you've come," she 
shouted. " There's a strange woman here." 

She crossed the room as she spoke, coming close 
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enough to peer into Engeltie's face. Then she held up 
her hands in rude astonishment. 

" Mercy on us ! It's old Laurens van Waesbergc's 
daughter. Hasn't the girl got boys enough danglin' 
after her that she must come traipsing here after some 
man or other, the old lover, mayhap ? It's naught but 
a man could make a girl drag her feet through the 
snow to-night. What ails you, girl? You look like 
as if you was iit for nothing but to break out cryin'. 
Ain't you got beaux enough at your heels, or what is 
it?" 

Then she turned and roared to the boy, " Shut that 
door, John." 

The last words, like all that had preceded them, were 
couched in the rudest English instead of the prevailing 
Dutch tongue. Manifestly neither the girl nor boy was 
of New Netherland stock. 

Engeltie had risen to her feet. The shock of the 
girl's tirade had at first taken her breath away. Rally- 
ing, she asked as calmly as her shaking lips would 
allow, " Where is Aunt Miriam, and what are you 
doing here?" 

" Aunt Miriam ! Did you expect to find her lollin* 
at home by the fire, and them that needed her dyin* for 
want of help? Haven't you heard that Arent Wendell 
fell from his garret this momin' and is like to die? 
The pulley rope broke when he was hoistin' a bag of 
wheat from the ground below to his garret door. The 
silly fool was leanin' out over the road waist far, and 
went crashin' down. Broke his back, some says.** 
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"And Aunt Miriam has gone to him?" Engeltie's 
voice rang tired. The hope which had held her up had 
died out of it. The four walls of Aunt Miriam's house 
ceased to shut her in like a refuge. Without Aunt 
Miriam's presence the place she was in dropped to the 
level of a common kitchen. 

" Gone ! To be sure she's gone. Law for me, how 
could she help it ? Tryntie, the goodman's vrouw, no 
sooner heard his screech as he fell than she dropped in 
a fit. Didn't you hear anjrthing about it ? Ugh ! You 
don't know nothing up at your place but your own 
grandeur." 

Engeltie passed the latter words over. 
Is she coming back to-night? " she asked. 
How should I know? She sent for me and John 
to come here and look after her cow. It's ailin'. Said 
she'd be back if she could. Now you know as much 
about it as I do." 

Engeltie considered for a minute. 
I have come to visit Aunt Miriam," she said then. 

I shall have to stay all night. Perchance she will be 
back before the morning. Has her son gone with 
her?" 

" Gracious ! What should she send for me and John 
for if he hadn't? " the girl asked. " You can stay if 
you've a mind to. There ain't no other way, unless you 
want to tramp back home in the dark. But you've got 
to take what you get. And it won't be much. I 
ain't goin' to wait on you," she muttered under her 
breath. 
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Engrossed with her own disappointment, Engeltie 
failed to see the malevolence in the girl's eyes. She did 
perceive the unfriendliness of her manner, but attrib- 
uted it to uncouthness of bearing. In this she was mis- 
taken. There was more than boorishness in the girl's 
attitude to-night. 

Aunt Miriam was not a rich woman. Her bouwerie 
lay in an out of the way region, where there were few 
neighbours, and those few not of the best. The girl 
and boy she had left in charge belonged to a family of 
new settlers which bore none too good a character. 
That was why she had locked the door leading from 
her kitchen to the main part of the house, and taken 
away the key. 

Yet the brother and sister had not played her false, 
and would not have played her false if the girl the 
whole neighbourhood envied had not dropped in upon 
them, and suggested to the girl the neighbourhood 
looked down upon the possibility of evening things up 
a little, if only for one night. For once she was in 
power, and the other, who was used to being courted, 
was in need. 

She set a good tea upon the table. It was Aunt 
Miriam's, and the girl expressed her view of that part 
of the situation in the words, " I vow I ain't goin' to 
eat of the worst for fear she should get a bite of the 
best," but she left the guest to look out for herself, and 
rallied her brother with the words: "Law for me, 
John, what ails you? Ain't your victuals good that 
you set and nibble them like a mouse ? Take that slice 
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of beef, man, the big one. Gracious, don't wait for that 
woman! She's never earned a meal in her life, I'll 
swear. There'll be enough left for her when you've 
got all you want." 

The meal over, Engeltie rose, and turning to the boy, 
who was less rude than his sister, asked him to put a 
good armful of wood on the hearth of Aunt Miriam's 
guest chamber. 

" I should be glad if you would light it," she said, 
" but if not, I will light it myself." 

The boy opened his lips to speak, but his sister fore- 
stalled him. 

" Go you and get my fine lady's wood," she said, and 
followed him out of the kitchen. 

Left alone, Engeltie fell again into sorrowful 
thought, from which she was roused by the entrance 
of the girl. 

" The fire's alight," she announced shortly. 

Engeltie stood up. 

" If Aunt Miriam come home tell her I am here," 
she said, and crossed the kitchen towards the front of 
the house. 

" This way, girl ! " the other called, throwing open 
a door on the opposite side. It led, by a step down, 
into a leanto btiilt off the kitchen. The smell of smoke 
entered with the draught from the door. 

In the dim light of one tallow candle the place looked 
dismal enough to make Engeltie shiver. It held a bed 
and a few nondescript pieces of furniture, all of the 
poorest that Aunt Miriam's house afforded. It was, in 
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fact, a receptacle for articles put out of commission, 
and was used only when occasion demanded. 

" But that is not the room I mean," Engeltie said. 
" Aunt Miriam's guest chamber is in the other part of 
the house. I wish to sleep there." 

The girl laughed noisily. 

" You talk huge high," she said. " Law, I don't care 
a fly's toenail where you sleep, but if it's to be in Aunt 
Miriam's guest chamber you'll have to climb to your 
bed through the window. Starin' at me won't make no 
difference. It ain't my house, and I didn't lock the 
door and go off with the key in my pocket. Gracious, 
girl, can't you sleep for one night in a room that's good 
enough for me or John ? What are you more than the 
rest of us ? " ^ 

Engeltie went on to the other door and tried it. It 
was locked. She turned without a word and passed 
into the leanto. She knew the place was poorly built, 
and out of repair, but it was better than the kitchen 
hearth, with the boy and girl as her companions for the 
night. She was in haste to escape from their society. 
She no longer attributed their unfriendly attitude to the 
uncouthness of ignorance. She had recognized them 
as the son and daughter of a settler with whom her 
father had had trouble. The man, together with some 
of his associates, had suffered at the hands of Mynheer 
van Waesberge for certain depredations on the Van 
Waesberge property. 

The recognition did not ease her mind, nor tend to 
make the prospect of the night more pleasant She had 
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clutched at the hope Aunt Miriam's fireside afforded. 
Now she would have been grateful for the shelter of 
her own chamber. 

She shivered again as she came into the chill damp- 
ness of the leanto. Long firelessness had left the air 
dank. The wood on the hearth smouldered heartlessly ; 
the atmosphere was full of smoke. The dreariness of 
the place accentuated her disappointment at Aunt 
Miriam's absence. She shut the door, and wished 
she could fasten it, but the bolt was on the other 
side. 

There was no inducement to linger by the cheerless 
fire. She crept shivering into bed, and lay shaking 
with cold and the nervous sobbing she could not con- 
trol. She was frightened — afraid of her own loneli- 
ness, and in a vague way of the pair she could hear 
talking in the kitchen. More than all she was afraid 
of the future. The burden of it had come back upon 
her. With the elimination of the temporary goal she 
had set before her, Christmas became the next thing, 
and on the way to it there was no break, nor possibility 
of break. 

She had little expectation now of Aunt Miriam's 
return before it would be time to go home in the morn- 
ing. 

" I have come for nothing. I shall have no chance 
to talk with her, and there isn't anybody else to tell 
me what to do. Father will send for me, and then — " 

All the dread of Christmas and what it would bring 
was in the pause that followed the thought. She was 
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so lonely and desolate that she hid her head under the 
scanty bedclothes like a frightened child. The last hope 
had forsaken her. 

She made no attempt to struggle with her fears, or 
to map out a course for herself. For the time she had 
given up the fight. She was not even thinking con- 
nectedly. In ragged array one phase after another of 
the situation presented itself, a dismal procession, to 
daunt her courage further. When next the brain re- 
duced its impressions to coherent thought, the words 
did not refer to Aunt Miriam. 

" He will never come now. He would not have put 
it off till four days before Christmas if he had cared. 
There was nothing in what Sol said. He has never 
tried to see me, or Sol would have told me." 

Since she had learned of her father's orders to the 
servants, her heart had unconsciously been absorbing 
a diluted form of hope. Hendrick had not come, but 
this did not prove that he had not tried to communi- 
cate with her, and failed. He might succeed yet. 

It was too weak a form of hope to afford much 
cheer. It barely sufficed to ward off despair. But it 
was hope, of a kind, and it kept her courage alive. To- 
night she acknowledged even this to be fictitious. 

The same voice which decreed that the just shall live 
by faith made it a law of human existence that youth 
shall live by hope. Discouraged youth may turn its 
back on hope, but if it ever actually lose touch there- 
with it has ceased to be youth and reached premature 
old age. The octogenarian who joins hands with hope 
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afresh every morning may have old age for a yoke- 
fellow, yet is he not wedded thereto. 

For the time Engeltie's heart had parted company 
with its youth. With the loss of hope the power to 
fight against fate had gone from her. She lay trem- 
bling, chilled with bodily cold and the numbness of 
fatigue and fear. 

The storm was losing its ferocity. It still rattled the 
crazy window, and forced icy draughts through the 
leanto, but it had left off hurling frozen snow at the 
panes. Without entirely ceasing, the downfall had 
changed in character. It came in flakes instead of 
pellets, covering the ice blanketwise. 

Engeltie lay listening dismally to the long g^sts of 
wind sweeping over the house. They brought a realiza- 
tion of the desolate hillside, where she had fallen and 
lain buffeted, and with it the thought of Humphrey. 
Her cheeks reddened at the memory of that kiss. The 
worst of it was that he was in earnest. He was gay, 
and light of vein, but her intuitions told her this was 
not a passing flirtation, the sort of fleeting fancy an idle 
cavalier of the period might aflect towards any chance 
maid, for his own and her diversion. The clasp of his 
arm was as tender as Hendrick's. His fingers shook 
with eagerness when he buttoned his coat around 
her. 

She was not angry. How could she be angry when 
he had saved her from the storm, and comforted and 
cared for her, and — loved her ? It was not anger, but 
dismay, that assailed her. 
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" I thought there was no danger, because — he knew 
about Hendrick. But there is." 

The conclusion did not help to compose her mind. 
She shivered more violently, and at last sliiq)ed from 
beneath the bedclothes and made a desperate attempt 
to rally the fire into action. It seemed as little able as 
herself to contend with present circumstances. She 
poked the embers together, piled on more wood, and 
kneeling on the hearth, tried to blow it into a flame. 

It was an unlucky venture. Instead of responding 
to her efforts it sent out a volume of smoke, which the 
wind promptly drove into the room. Desperate with 
cold and the suffocating smoke, Engeltie turned to the 
door through which she had entered, the leanto having 
no other outlet. For some little time she had heard no 
sounds from the kitchen. Supposing the boy and girl 
to be asleep by the fire, she tapped lightly and lifted the 
latch. The door did not yield. She tried again, and 
then shook it roughly. It was bolted on the other side. 

In some alarm she called to the brother and sister. 
Absolute silence met the sound of her voice. The 
kitchen was so still that she was forced to the conclu- 
sion it was empty. 

" They must have gone to look after the sick cow," 
she said, trying to reassure herself. 

The sick cow could not be made to accoimt for the 
bolted door, however. She had an uncomfortable im- 
pression that she was a prisoner. She tried to reason 
the feeling away. The drawn bolt might mean no more 
than that the boy and girl wanted to be safe from 
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intrusion. She could easily believe they would be none 
too honest in handling Aunt Miriam's things. They 
would not want her eyes upon them. 

She built up her argument carefully, but by the time 
she came to the conclusion she was back again at the 
beginning, asking for an explanation of that bolted 
door. 

She tried the door again, and then went to the 
hearth and raked the ashes over the fire. Since she 
could not get out, she must stop the smoke. Then she 
wrapped herself in the coverings and lay listening. 
She felt as if she were hundreds of miles away from all 
help and companionship. And yet the roadway in 
front of the house was at that moment marked by the 
footprints of a self-constituted watcher. Her resting 
place was policed. But she did not know it. 
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CHAPTER XVI 



AT AUNT Miriam's 



" They won't do it, says you ? Lack-a-day, you're 
nothing but a chicken-hearted baby. Til wager Jan 
and Dirck would as soon do it as sneeze. They owe 
old Laurens as much as we do. Dirck was scoldin' at 
him but this mom, swearin' he'd pay him back some 
time if he waited till the crack o' doom for the chance. 
D'ye think he wouldn't be glad to get it now, and him 
and Jan on their way to New York at day-dawn? 
Where's the danger to them in it? They'll be aboard 
ship for a Jamaican port before 'tis known. I tell you 
the old man would go crazy, roarin', rippin' crazy, if 
anything hindered his grand show at the Christmas 
feast. Law for me, there'd be a hullabaloo that would 
reach to Old Netherland if the day came and the bride 
was as much missin' as the bridegroom. I'd give my 
eyes to see his face, that I would. I vow I'll put Jan 
and Dirck up to it before I'm an hour older." 

The girl's loud laugh lost itself among the rafters 
of Aunt Miriam's bam. 

If the boy's face had not been in shadow she would 
have read dissent there. 

" It's snowin' yet, and the wind cuts like a knife/* 
he said. 
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" It won't snow an hour from now, and the wind 
ain't a patch on what it was. Who cares, anyhow ? I 
don't. I'd freeze my toes, aye, and my soul too, to see 
that old man put down. His girl lost just when he's 
come to the day of his triumph! And the beauty 
of it will be he'll think she's run off with the old 
lover while he was busy gettin' half a dozen new 
beaux for her. Law for me, he'll be the laughin' 
stock of the country when he dishes up his fine 
dinner and sits down, the only one of the family, to 
eat it." 

" You'll get caught at it," objected the boy. 

" Not I. It'll be Jan and Dirck's business, not mine. 
All I'm goin' to do about it is go home to sleep. How 
should we know what happens to the girl when we're 
away? I'll wager the sly jade didn't come here for 
nothing. Who shall say, when she's missin' in the 
morn, that she hasn't met the feller she was after, and 
the two of them gone off together? Think you that 
won't be the old man's thought, and everybody else's ? 
She came to Aunt Miriam's house alone at a time o' 
night that I should think she'd be scared to death to 
be on the hill all by herself. What does that mean if 
it don't mean a lover? Come on," she added persua- 
sively. " That cow won't take no harm till mornin'. 
Let's foot it for home." 

The boy followed her out of the barn. 

"What's that?" he inquired in a loud whisper, 
peering apprehensively into the darkness. 

" Lack-a-day, did anybody ever see the like ! " called 
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back the girl, going ahead with the lantern. " What 
ails you ? What are you afraid of ? 'Tis nothing but 
the wind." 

In this she was mistaken. The sound that had 
startled the boy was not the wind, but the stumbling 
of a heavy body in the snow, together with an excla- 
mation quickly suppressed. 

" Hang me 1 How is a man to know the where- 
abouts of these drifts? The wench with the lantern 
hath the advantage. Split me if I like the tone of 
her any better on acquaintance. Tis the second time 
she has passed from house to barn and from bam 
to house, and her voice grows more strident at each 
trip." 

Humphrey Gaylord stood back in the darkness and 
let the pair pass, though his intention had been to ac- 
cost them. His return to Aimt Miriam's house was 
the result of a sudden outbreak of rebellion against 
Chloe's dictum. It came when he was half-way down 
the hill. 

'' ril be kicked if I let that old black woman make 
a fool of me after this fashion," he argued, coming 
to a halt. " Having gone so far in it I must needs 
go farther. What will she think of a man who taketh 
a kiss and then taketh himself off like a lubberly idiot ? 
Verily I must have a chance to explain," in pursuit of 
which chance he turned about and went scrambling up 
the hill ag^in. 

Nevertheless Chloe's plain speaking was not without 
effect. He had no immediate intention of disregard- 
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ing it. He had taken Engeltie's farewell as a final 
dismissal for the night. There was no excuse for 
seeking her again. 

'* Yet is the air free to every dog that chooses to 
sniff it," he remarked. " It is sweeter to me, when 
warmed by her near presence, than is my worthy 
cousin's hearth fire with my worthy cousin as an ac- 
companiment thereto." 

He wondered at the darkness of the house, which 
showed lights only at the kitchen end. 

" Surely the dame entertaineth her guests but mea- 
grely," he said to himself. *' Methinks the best in 
habitation such as this were none too good for the dear 
maid." 

He passed the house, watching for sight or sound 
of Engeltie. When he had gone beyond, he turned 
and retraced his steps, walking back and forth to keep 
himself warm, till out into the night came a boy and 
a girl, loud of voice and rude of bearing, talking un- 
couthly. He stepped back beyond the rays of their 
lantern. 

" I know not who this Aunt Miriam may be," he 
commented, "but that she hath the queerest serving 
men and maids is apparent. Prick me, a good honest 
blackamoor is to be preferred to such as these. Verily 
after such specimens of her household I should like 
to set eyes on the good dame herself." 

He awaited thj* return of the pair with interest. 

" Their conversation may prove enlightening, and 
their entrance aflFord opportunity to learn something 
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of what is going on inside," he mused. *' Of a truth 
the interior draws me powerfully to-night. Let it be 
what it may, it would prove a welcome alternative to 
this wind-blown hill. Cupid and Boreas are at log- 
gerheads out here in this blackness. If the old, roar- 
ing bully think he can drive me from my dear love 
by a stinging slap in the face, he is mistaken. Never- 
theless to escape the rudeness of the northern blus- 
terer by a seat in Aunt Miriam's chimney comer were 
a good stroke of strategy. Give me access to the good 
dame's ear after my little lady has retired to the rest 
she so sorely needs, and it will go hard with me if 
I spend the rest of the night taking a fighting chance 
with old Boreas. The dear girl will know nothing 
of my presence. What more natural than that I should 
be here at early dawn to inquire of her welfare ? Then 
shall I gain speech with her, and complete the confes- 
sion which that meddling idiot Roger, by cutting it 
over short, turned into a farce." 

He was promptly at his post of observation when 
the boy and girl came back. A low whistle of aston- 
ishment almost escaped him. 

" Prick me, is the good lady a myth?" he ques- 
tioned. " By all the furies the place is as empty as 
when I led the fair Engeltie across its doorstep. 
Where is the dear maid, and where her hostess? 
Neither fireshine nor light of candle is there other 
than in this part of the building. It looks strange. 
Hang me if I see not to the end of this, though it 
take till morning!" 
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He saw no more at the moment, for the door shut 
with a bang. Fear that Engcltie had not yet gone to 
rest kept him from knocking boldly. 

" Mischief on that meddlesome, demented idiot, 
Roger! " he muttered. " If he had not appeared on 
the scene I should have entered with her. It puzzleth 
me much to determine what was his motive for inter- 
meddling. The knave was rankly insolent. I should 
mightily like to give him a taste of his own medicine. 
Ah, what means this?" 

He was passing the only window, except that of 
the kitchen, which did not present a dark face to the 
night. It was in a leanto adjoining, and had shown 
a dull light from the first. Its condition had led him 
mentally to assign it to the servants of the house. 
Upon the curtain there had fallen at that moment a 
shadow, the figure of the maiden, Engeltie. 

" Tis passing strange," he said. " It looketh but 
poor lodging for a lady, but mayhap it is better inside 
than without. Yet, dash me, the wind must blow 
through it sorely to-night. Is this Aunt Miriam in 
there also, I wonder. If not, she must be hugely in 
love with darkness, for not a glimmer appears else- 
where, and the kitchen itself seems given up to the 
hard- voiced lad and wench. Split me if I feel like 
leaving my dear love while this uncertainty holds. I 
like not the appearance of things." 

It may have been an hour later when the door 
opened again, and for the second time the boy and 
girl came out and went towards the bam. 
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'' I might follow and interrogate them/' he said, 
" or better still — " 

He put the end of the sentence into action by tread- 
ing softly and with excess of caution to the door, on 
which he tapped with the tip of his fingers lightly. 
Upon receiving no answer he pushed it open. 

" Empty — as I expected ! Which proves that Aunt 
Miriam has retired for the night. Well, it looks as 
if there were nothing for it but to entreat this loud- 
voiced pair. If I mistake not, a bit of silver will gain 
for me a seat on yonder settle by the fire, and put me 
in position to keep ward over Engeltie. For by my 
faith I take not over much to this lad and wench. If 
her hostess be not keeping her company in yonder un- 
attractive lodging, she is at their mercy." 

He maintained vigilant watch until a point of light, 
starting from the bam, began to move towards him. 
It was when he went to meet it, still with the intention 
of observing caution, that he stumbled in a snowdrift 
and awakened the boy's fears. 

" Law for me, are your feet weighted with lead, that 
you shufHe so slow ? " met his ear in the voice of the 
girl. " ni bet my head Jan and Dirck won't crawl 
like snails to get here when we carry them the news. 
Come on, do. That house won't see me any more to- 
night. I'm makin' straight for home. That wench 
has got the only bed there is. T ain't efoin' to sleep 
on the floor. You can do as you like, but if your brains 
be not addled you'll know better than to be here when 
they come. You'll keep out of it, as I mean to da 
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It's all right/' she added in a more confidential tone. 
** I fastened the door safe enough." 

"Fastened the door, did you?" questioned Hum- 
phrey. " Are you telling fibs for your own pleasure, 
hussy, 6t is it to deceive that boy? You didn't lock 
the door, else had I not entered so easily. And you 
are up to no good," he added. " It appeareth that you 
are no servitor of Aunt Miriam's, and that you dwell 
not in this house at all. I must know further of this." 

His suspicions thoroughly aroused, he kept parallel 
with the girl and her lantern. The boy, shambling 
behind, lifted his voice cautiously as they neared the 
door. 

*' Better not do it, Nance," he said. 

Her answer was a laugh, not quite as loud as usual. 

" Come on, you silly coward," she called back in a 
whisper. 

Three quarters of a mile of rough walking in the 
snow brought a house in sight, whereat the girl sent 
out a loud call. It was answered by the throwing open 
of the door. 

" Well, has the old dame come back ? " demanded 
a rough, masculine voice. 

Lawful heart, no ! " shouted the girl from outside. 

But there's a young one there instead." 

She stopped, and turned round. 

" What's that you said, Pete ? " she asked of the 
boy. 

'* Nothing. It wam't me," he returned sulkily. 

The sound she had heard was an incautious move- 
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menf on the part of a man who on nearing the house 
had dropped behind. 

What did her words mean ? " The old dame come 
back!*' Was Aunt Miriam not in her house then? 
In that case Engeltie was alone and unprotected. 

" I've got a nice little job cut out for you, Jan 
and Dirck," the girl continued, in too much haste to 
wait until she crossed the threshold. " You'll split 
your sides laughin' when you hear. Men, what will 
you give me for the chance to make old Laurens van 
Waesberge gnash his teeth ? " 

She went in as she spoke, and slammed the door. 
Humphrey strained his ears to listen. He heard mas- 
culine voices and much loud laughter, but beyond the 
fact that evil towards Engeltie was intended, he could 
make nothing of what was going on. 

" With Aunt Miriam away, I fear me the poor maid 
has already been sorely neglected by this ruffianly 
pair," he said. ** Split me, I wonder whether she has 
been afraid." 

Tlie possibility set his brain throbbing, and sent him 
back to the house on the hill with quick strides. 

" Pity I had not worn my sword at that skating 
racket," he said. " Then had I given these rascals a 
taste of cold steel. Well, if they put in an appearance, 
a good stout cudgel will serve me instead." 

He stole into the house noiselessly, standing motion- 
less a full minute to listen. 

" Poor maid ! She is sleeping," he said. " Truly 
she was exhausted. And to think I left her to the 
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mercy of such as these, believing I was entrusting her 
to one who loved her — a second mother ! " 

Quiet as were his movements, they might not have 
escaped Engeltie's ear had not her head been buried 
under one of Aunt Miriam's coverlets. The discovery 
that she was a prisoner had come after Nance and her 
brother set out for home. Now she lay drearily wait- 
ing for whatever terror might be in prospect. 

" She is asleep. Mayhap there is no harm done," 
Humphrey said, and stole over to the fire to replenish 
it. " Now for the task of dealing with the girl Nance, 
or with her precious accomplices, for that she meaneth 
not to endanger herself in this undertaking her own 
tongue testified." 

That same tongue had in the meantime been under- 
going vigorous exercise as with strength of lung Nance 
sought to persuade the two men, young sailors about to 
rejoin their ship in the harbour of New York, that 
there could be no particular risk to them in carrjring 
off the daughter of Laurens van Waesberge to a place 
of hiding, and leaving her there until the Christmas 
feast was over. Her argument was based on the two 
facts that the young men would be out of the reach of 
danger before the absence of the girl was discovered, 
and that the conclusion of all who heard of her ab- 
sence would naturally be that Hendrick de Groot had 
persuaded her to flight. Laurens van Waesberge 
would so certainly lay the blame on the young lover 
that search in any other direction would be unlikely. 

" You have naught to do but take a jaunt of twenty 
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miles before morning with the wench on a pillion be- 
hind you," the girl protested. " For a bottle of 
Jamaica rum mad Ryckie would take her in and keep 
her close till after the holiday dinner." 

"Yes, and tell the whde tale later," retorted the 
man called Dirck. 

** Not she. You'll give her her tale, and she'll tell 
it, and breathe not a word of aught else. Ryckie is 
a good hand at a yarn. Her tongue will clack right 
reasonably with the story of the comin' to her of the 
girl's old lover, with money and fair words, and of 
her promise to take the girl in. She'll swear he sent 
the wench by the hands of a man she didn't know from 
Adam, and that she gave her shelter expectin' her 
lover to return and claim her. But, alas, the lover 
played her false, and she, good Ryckie, repentin* of 
havin' had aught to do with so mean a feller, hastened 
to return the wench to her home. Will old Laurens 
doubt a word of it, think you? He'll be too ravin', 
roarin' mad to do an)rthing but vow vengeance on 
Hendrick de Groot, and scour the country to lay hanAs 
on him. No fear that he will give a thought to you." 

" But the girl will kick up a fuss." 

" Not she, if you whisper her lover's name in her 
ear, and twist your tongue to a few lies about his bein' 
in waitin' for her a mile or two ahead. She's love sick, 
I tell you, cryin' love sick. Don't tell me she's come 
all this way for the sake of settin' eyes on Aunt Mir- 
iam. If there ain't a fine gentleman in the case some- 
where, set me down for a fool." 
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" Mayhap he's round the house now, and we shall 
get into a nice hornet's nest," suggested Dirck. 

" Fiddlesticks ! If 'twas so, she'd pluck up heart of 
grace. Take my word for it, he's played her false — 
so much the better for you." 

" I've a mind to try it," said Dirck. " But mind 
you I'll have nothing to do with violent persuasion. 
If she come of herself, good." 

" I'm going to try it," Jan said, and the smile that 
came with the words drew his lips back savagely and 
showed his teeth. " I don't care a straw what becomes 
of the girl, but I'd go a hundred miles out of my way 
to have a fling at old Laurens." 

He took a long pull at a pewter jug, and handed it 
to Dirck. Then they went out. 

In the small hours of the morning two very much 
disgusted sailors came pounding along on the back of 
an old, bareboned horse. They tumbled off at the door 
and kicked it open, leaving the horse to take care of 
itself. 

" You're a fool, wench," snarled the man called 
Dirck, and the other grunted assent. " My gentleman 
was on hand, large as life, as I told you he would be. 
I wish you'd been there to get a whack of his stick in- 
stead of me, then had I not carried away so sore a 
shoulder. 'Twould have served you well right for be- 
ing so knowing." 

"What!" screamed the girl. "He was there? 
Law for me, I wouldn't have believed it." 

" You would if you'd felt it," snapped Dirck. 
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" 'Tis Hendrick himself," chuckled Nance. " It is 
better than if you'd done it, for now will he run oflf 
with her in earnest, and the old man may whistle for 
her till he drops. Lawful heart, 'tis the best news 
I've heard in a twelvemonth." 

" If I'd known it you'd have gone and fetched it 
yourself," snapped Dirck vengefully. 

The comment from the other end of the fray, uttered 
by Humphrey after the retreat of the enemy, was: 
" Split me, there is nothing tame about this New 
Netherland. It breedeth the sweetest maids and the 
rudest wenches, and its very storms drop adventures 
like rain. What cometh next, I wonder? I'll wager 
'twill not be the speedy return of the one of the pair 
who received my good cudgel's tender attentions. If 
he went not away with an aching shoulder then has 
my arm lost its strength. But he carried it without 
a whimper. Pity his mate got not a like sickening. 
The fates be praised that I heeded not that old black 
woman's cautions. What might not have happened 
if I had not been here ? Vigilance must still be main- 
tained. There mav be others of the crew. Meanwhile 
to the house, to see whether the dear maid has been 
affrighted." 

He found all quiet in leanto and kitchen. Engeltie, 
worn out with watching and terror, had at last fallen 
into a troubled sleep, through which sounds of affright 
ran in her dreams, corresponding to certain noises that 
had arisen outside the house. 

For the rest of the night Humphrey alternated in- 
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side watching witli outside reconnoitring, the outside 
vigil growing gradually shorter and the inside longer 
as the time went on. It was almost dawn when he 
shook himself from a heavy slumber and went out to 
interrogate the morning. The storm was over, but 
the clouds had not lifted. 

" It would not take imagination long to fancy the 
shadows full of the redskin Americans," he mused, as 
after walking a few hundred yards in the direction 
from which the danger had before come, he repassed 
the house and went as far the other way. 

That night had been to Hendrick de Groot the worst 
since he became Roger in the Van Waesberge estab- 
lishment. There was no longer in his mind room for 
doubt of Humphrey's intentions. He was seriously, 
madly in earnest. With Engeltie's will weakened by 
the long strain of the wedding festivities and the im- 
portunities of the boys, and her physical strength un- 
dermined by the shock of the storm, Humphrey's suc- 
cess seemed a foregone conclusion. The end looked 
near. 

** The fellow will not let the early hours of the 
morning pass without an explanation of his last night's 
temerity," he argued. " He will go to her before 
she leaves Aunt Miriam's." 

He went over the forthcoming interview a score 
of times, with all possible variations, till he had worked 
himself into a frenzy of apprehension. The hour be- 
fore dawn becoming an impossible one to him, he was 
up and out before any of the master's servants were 
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stirring. A desperate idea of obtaining permission 
from the young mistress to bring the sleigh for her at 
once, thus forestalling Humphrey's visit, sent him 
swinging along the bridle path towards Aunt Mir- 
iam's. He carried a lantern to save time in passing 
through the wood. 

Luckily there was to-day no master to order his 
movements. News of the accident to one of his neigh- 
bours had reached Laurens van Waesbcrge late the 
previous afternoon. The master might be proud of his 
possessions, and pompously aware of his position in 
the colony, but he was essentially kind of heart, and 
when it came to helping an unfortunate neighbour, 
either by money or personal service, none was more 
ready. On this occasion he called for the saddling 
of a horse, and rode away to investigate for himself. 

As a result of the storm there was less help at the 
injured man's house than was needed in the double 
emergency. The master put up his horse and stayed 
for the night. 

If this had not been the case, Roger would not have 
turned up on a certain ugly ledge of rock near by 
Aunt Miriam's house, just before the morning broke. 
Below him was an old quarry from which stone had 
been taken for the foundations of the buildings. The 
road skirted the quarry for a hundred yards, and then 
turned and made straight for the house. 

The storm was over, though the clouds, hanging in 
broken blackness, held back the dawn. Moist snow 
had fallen, covering the icy glare, except in places 
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where the wind had whisked it clear as fast as the 
flakes fell. 

Roger had extinguished his light on nearing the 
house. It chanced that on the narrowest point of the 
ledge his foot slid outward. He recovered himself in- 
stantly, but not before a loose piece of rock, lying 
ready to be dislodged, was set in motion. It went 
rattling down to the quarry floor, and brought Hum- 
phrey Gaylord to a standstill at the other end of that 
same bit of ledge. 

" What's that ? " he questioned, and peered forward. 

Now the young Englishman's brain, being hot with 
one idea, was not the best guide for his senses. The 
light was neither that of the day nor that of the night. 
It showed a tall form coming towards him. His 
mind, filled with the thought of night marauders, was 
indignantly on the alert. Therefore, instead of the 
eyes informing the brain, the process was reversed, 
and the brain offered suggestion to the eyes. As a 
result he saw the figure of one of the two men he had 
driven off several hours before. It was the one who 
had escaped beyond the reach of his cudgel. The 
fellow had returned to the attack. 

A savage access of energy sent him bounding on 
to the rocky path. 

" So you're skulking round after her again, are 
you ? " he shouted. " Do you think I don't know you, 
and the game you're playing? Thought you could 
carry it out and nobody be the wiser, didn't you? " 

The two met in the middle of the ledge. Hum- 
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phrey's stick swished valiantly. A thud, a heavy fall, 
and he stood on the path alone, listening for sound 
from below. It did not come. Hanging over the 
rock he tried to see what had happened. The dark- 
ness baffled him. 

" I doubt not he got it worse than his mate/' he 
said. " He'll not be eager for any more mischief 
to-night, ril look after him when the daylight serv- 
eth, if so be none of the gang remove him sooner. 
There were more voices than two when the boy and 
girl entered, though the hussy spoke only of Jan and 
Dirck as being involved. Now to the house to look 
after breakfast for the dear maid. By my faith this 
sort of thing is hungry work." 

Half an hour later, when the sun really rose, it 
looked first into an old quarry, where a man lay, pinned 
down by the upper half of a fair sized maple, fallen 
from above. If he were alive he showed no sign of 
it. The sun glanced at him, and then, as if associating 
the two, squinted from between black clouds at Hum- 
phrey Gaylord, coaxing the fire into a blaze in Aunt 
Miriam's kitchen. 

" Now for the cellar, and an exhibition of my skill 
in preparing breakfast," the young man said. " I 
swear she needeth bodily comfort sorely." 

His eyes softened as they turned towards the door, 
behind which he knew Engeltie to be hidden. For a 
moment they rested on that closed door, then their 
expression changed. 

" So that is what the bold wench meant ! " he mut- 
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tercd. " She vowed she had fastened the door. Ver- 
ily she spoke the truth." 

If the " bold wench " had been present at the mo- 
ment it would have gone hard with her. Humphrey 
crossed the room and noiselessly slipped back the bolt. 
Then he betook himself to the cellar. With a low 
whistle of approval he examined kegs of pickled pigs' 
feet, barrels of salted pork, tempting pink hams, salted 
beef, and good Dutch head cheese. He made his selec- 
tion critically, and returned to the kitchen, from 
whence there presently stole into Engeltie's cold sleep- 
ing chamber the appetizing smell of frying pork. She 
awoke bewildered. The sight of the sun, breaking 
its way between the clouds, and the smell of a Dutch 
breakfast, gave her fresh courage. She listened for 
the harsh voice of the girl Nance, but there was no 
sound of speech in the kitchen. Had Aunt Miriam 
come back? 

She found water in her room, and though it was 
more than half ice, succeeded in refreshing face and 
hands. Then she tried the door. Were the experi- 
ences of the night a dream ? It yielded readily to her 
touch. She opened it softly, her breath coming fast. 
All the fears of the night would be forgotten if 
she could have Aunt Miriam to herself for just one 
hour. 

The door swung back, and her glance darted over 
to the hearth, but instead of the face she was looking 
for she saw Humphrey Gaylord holding a long- 
handled frying pan over the fire. He turned and saw 
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her. Then the pan went down hastily, and he ad- 
vanced with hands outstretched. 

" Oh, I thought — " 

She stopped, fighting against the trembling of her 
lips. 

For the first time he really saw, understandingly, the 
pain in her eyes. It struck down to his manhood. It 
made him forget his own wishes and think of her. 
He took both her hands in his, but the words that were 
tumbling from his tongue halted without utterance. 

" You are disappointed that it is not Aunt Mir- 
iam?" 

" Yes." Then, a moment later : " I wanted very 
much to see her. She was my mother's friend, and — 
I need her." 

Something within him, some new intuition, told him 
why. 

" You are cold," he said, and led her to the fire. 
She stretched out her hands to the blaze. 

** It is good," she said. " The fire in my room 
smoked miserably." 

He answered her with a look that brought the tears 
to her eyes. She had been so lonely. For the second 
time he had come to her help. She had a suspicion 
that he had routed the hard-voiced Nance. 

" You have not had a good night," he said. " And 
you were sore tired." 

" No. I — I was foolishly afraid. Have you been 
here long? Do you know what has become of 
Nance?" 
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A peculiar smile started in his eyes and travelled 
downward, barely reaching his mouth. 

" I am of opinion that she also has passed an un- 
satisfactory night. I dare swear the wench has a fit 
of the megrums this morning." 

She looked at him inquiringly. 

"Is she here?" 

" No. When the final screech from her bellows-like 
lungs split my ear drums the charming damsel was at 
home. The last I heard of her on these premises she 
was complaining most inhospitably of having to give 
up her bed to a visitor, and vowing in forceful lan- 
guage that she would sleep at home." 

"And that was—?" 

" Somewhere in the big figures on the clock." 

" Then you were here ! " 

" Never mind that now, little lady," he said. " You 
were not alone very long. You may console yourself 
with the thought that the sly hussy and her crew have 
the comforting memory of failure for their morning 
portion. Nay, think not further of it now. A stew 
of bad memories makes not the best breakfast dish. I 
pray you, dear madam, have pity on my hunger. I 
am ravenous. Do me the honour to occupy that chair. 
Ah, that is better. Famine turns tail. My heart grows 
light." 

If he were ravenous, fie was slow to take advantage 
of his own cookery. Having seated Engeltie at the 
table he hovered over fier, gaily offering half a dozen 
viands at once. 
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'* Split me, I don't wonder cooks arc fat! I have 
found it necessary to taste at least half a dozen times 
every one of these concoctions, beginning at the raw 
stage to make sure of proportions, and ending with 
the burning morsel to test the finished product. Nay, 
fear not that they are below the standard turned out 
by the redoubtable Chloe's pots and pans. I have un- 
dergone a drastic course of education in cookery of the 
most approved Dutch Colonial type, under the tuition 
of my good sixth cousin and the adorable Grietie, and 
I assure you it is safe to taste of any and every dish 
on the table.'' 

She laughed. 
I thought you were hungry," she said. 
So did I — till you came. Now I know it was 
for a sight of your face. And on the whole, I swear 
I am. Starvation cannot be satisfied by a nibble now 
and a bite then. I expect to sit down and make a 
formidable hole in that plate of olekoeks when the 
young mistress has deigned to pronounce satisfactorily 
upon my cooking." 

It was not a doleful meal. The fire was radiantly 
warm, and the breakfast cooked to perfection. Hum- 
phrey had dragged the table up to the hearth so that 
they seemed to be shut in with its brightness and com- 
fort. As he watched the colour gradually return to 
Engeltie's face he chattered and grew momentarily 
gayer, all the time surrounding her with solicitous at- 
tentions, and letting her feel the earnestness beneath 
the nonsense. Looking at last night's terrors across 
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the gulf of this morning's comfort, Engeltie felt the 
burden of despondency press less heavily. 

It was when he was assured that the young mistress 
would taste nothing more that for a minute he allowed 
the conversation to drop. 

" I could forgive him everything but making an 
unconscionable fool of me." 

The words came retrospectively, out of a pause that 
had given Engeltie time to let her thoughts go back. 
They returned with a rush, to find him looking at her. 
He had looked a good many times before, but there 
was something in his attitude now that made her un- 
easy. 

" I am trying to see out of a fair lady's eyes," he 
said. 

" Are you succeeding ? " 

'' I'm afraid I am." 
Afraid! Then abstain from looking." 
I cannot. My heart fails me at the remembrance. 
Little lady, I am but wishing to see how I looked to 
you when that fellow Roger made a farce out of a 
confession by cutting it over short. *Twould give an 
archangel the appearance of a clown to have one of 
his trumpet blasts cut down to an incipient toot, and 
find himself hanging in space, minus wings or other 
means of aerial locomotion, in the grasp of a chimney 
sweep. Split me, I*m not such a big fool as I seemed." 

In spite of herself Engeltie laughed. 

" How do you know that you looked — that ? " 

"Did I not?" 
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" It was dark. I did not see, and I was very 
tired. But I think — you looked more like — a 
thief." 

'' Because I stole the sweetest thing in life, for me, 
from your lips?" 

" Because you stole it from — Hendrick." 

Her eyes were bent on Aunt Miriam's gleaming 
white tablecloth. He saw the hot, painful flush deepen 
on her cheeks, and the struggle she made to hold her 
voice steady. The affectation left his manner. Face 
and tone changed. 

" Did it seem so — that I was taking an unfair ad- 
vantage, that I was thinking of myself instead of you ? 
Ah, but you know not how love came swelling to the 
front and made me speak, and — steal. Little lady, if 
so it seemed, I confess my sin and pray for absolution. 
But — I could not help loving. The fault lieth not in 
me, but in that you are too lovable. Was it a sin to 
tell you — to begin to tell you what that conceited 
blackamoor's interference turned into a ridiculously 
inadequate expression of my feelings? Split me, 
though he is your father's pet servant I shall never 
forgive him till I have cudgelled some of the impu- 
dence out of him. You would have listened to mc 
if — " 

" If you had not wanted what belonged to Hendrick. 
You have been very good to me. You came to my 
rescue on the bill. I think you saved my life then. 
But — I did not expect — He was your friend. I 
thought you understood." 
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The tears she had been holding back brimmed over. 
She bent her head, trying to hide them. 

" But he is gone, fit does not deserve — " 

She hfted her head quickly and flashed a look at 
him through the mist. 

" I have not gone," she said. 

" Verily no ; but — pardon me, dear love — a [Jedge 
is two-sided." 

" And there are two left, love and — a girl. Don't 
you see — can't you understand? It is not a fort- 
night since he — since we — were to be married al- 
most directly. And now — maybe one has gone back 
from the pledge — I do not know — but the other 
has not." 

Her head bent lower. She covered her face with her 
hands. She was shaking with sobs. He rose and came 
to her side, standing and looking down upon her. 

" Forgive me — dear," he said gently. " You are 
right. I did not understand." 

She attempted no response. She was making a hard 
fight to regain her composure. The sight of that 
bowed head made an uncomfortable ache in Hum- 
phrey's heart. He loved her enough to be more 
sorry for her than for himself. 

" Poor little girl." 

For a couple of minutes he had been standing silently 
by her side. The sobs had ceased, but she had not 
lifted her head. His pitying words almost overcame 
her again. 

" I wanted to see Aunt Miriam. I have never told 
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anybody — but you are his friend. It did not seem 
the same — I thought you understood." 

She broke off. 

" I think I do — now," he said. " And, dear heart, 
if you cannot give me what I ask, 'tis sweet to have 
your confidence. Believe me, I appreciate it. If there 
is anything I can do, any way I can help — " 

She dropped her hands from her face and looked 
up at him gratefully. The hopelessness of her face 
brought an unfamiliar dampness to his eyes. 

" You are good, but — I do not think anybody can 
help me. I hoped that Aunt Miriam — It is getting 
so near Christmas ! " 

The last words came desperately. 

" And you are afraid that it will be unpleasant for 
you, that the boys will importune you, because they 
think your father's promise holds ? " 

" They know it holds." 

" But it will fail — since you feel as you do." 

" It cannot fail. My father has given his word. He 
is making all the preparations for the wedding." 

" Which will never come off," he said, trying to 
speak lightly, " because the fair lady will refuse to 
make her choice among the quivering aspirants on the 
rack to know their fate. Dear little lady, it will be 
hard for you, but you may comfort yourself with the 
knowledge that it will be harder for them." 

He stopped questioningly. She looked at him with 
wistful eyes. 

" You do not know," she said. " If I do not pr(xn- 
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ise to marry one of them, he, my father, will choose 
for me." 

One of the lads, your neighbours ? " 
No, but somebody — " 

She broke off. She could not bring herself to tell 
him that old Pieter Jacobsen loomed, a final horror. 

" Ah! " he said gently. " And he would be worse 
than any of these young men ? " 

" Yes." 

" Dash me if Fd let him ! If he wants to commit 
matrimony with some old horror — I crave your par- 
don, sweet maiden, I speak in the dark — let him 
choose one of the female sex, and do it himself. By 
my head I should like to marry him to his grand- 
mother ! Split me if it's not a scurvy trick to make you 
marry when you do not want. Pardon me, it is your 
father. But hang me if old men ought to have every- 
thing their own way. There ought to be somebody to 
restrain them. Sweet Engeltie, have you not courage 
to say nay to them all? Then perhaps, some day I 
might — you might, you know — forget, and — " 

She shook her head. 

" It would be no use. Pieter Jacobsen is to be there, 
and if I accept not one of the boys, my father will — " 

Her words failed. The red flush rose to her cheeks. 
She had said what she had meant not to say. She 
flashed a frightened glance at Humphrey and then per- 
suaded herself that he had not understood. His coun- 
tenance was blankly unresponsive. 

To himself he was uttering response enough. 
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" Pieter Jacobsen ! Tis the old man with the gaps 
in his jaws, and his back to the length of his days! 
Split me, Mynheer van Waesberge is not qualifying 
for the title of fool ! He has an eye to the chance that 
wedding and funeral ceremonies might be practically 
contiguous, and marriage settlements and last wills 
and testaments be happily merged into one. Of a truth 
the dear maid would be still but a girl when she was 
free to make the next choice from the vantage point 
of a double dowry. Hang me, there's danger that 
mynheer will be as good as his word." 

He laid his hand softly on hers. 

" Then, fair Engeltie," he said, " something must be 
done. Dear maid, do you see no way ? " 

She shook her head. 

" I cannot love one man and choose another,*' she 
whispered. " If my father makes me marry — any- 
body — it will not be my choice." 

" Engeltie, dear love, why not make choice of a 
suitor instead of a bridegroom? " he suggested. " Am 
I so distasteful to you that you could not promise to try 
to love me some day? — nay," he interrupted, meet- 
ing her movement of dissent, " that * some day ' shall 
be interpreted as broadly as you please. Could you 
not promise to try to love me, say a hundred years 
from now? Then we could make it an engagement, 
and mynheer, your father, would be satisfied, and you 
— I would wait till you had forgotten the old love/* 

He saw the despair recede from her eyes. Then they 
brimmed with tears. 
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" But — Hendrick might come." 

Her hands went over her face again. He looked 
down upon her, and his love drew him contrary ways. 
If Hendrick came back she would be happy again. 

Suddenly his hand went out and drew one of hers 
from her face. 

" Little girl, I cannot bear this," he said. " I will 
go and see whether I can find him." 

The other hand dropped now. She looked at him, 
startled. 

" But I do not want to urge him to return if he does 
not wish — " 

" I wilj not urge, I will interrogate. If he come not 
back, then shall I know the reason why, and if he 
desire to come, then will he learn that the grass must 
not grow under his feet. And, dear maid," his voice 
dropped lower, " when I return, if I bring not to you 
news of his coming, will you try to take what will be 
then the only possible way ? " 

He waited for her answer. 

'' Yes," she said softly. 

He stooped and kissed her hand. 

" I will start for New York as soon as I have 
placed you under your father's care," he said. 

The master's new man failed to put in an appearance 
when the household awoke that morning. Nobody 
noticed it at first but Chloe, and she made no remark. 
Later, when comment began to be rife, Chloe lifted up 
her voice and called Cato. 

" Put a horse in the sleigh and drive me to Aunt 
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Miriam's/* she said. " The young mistress was over- 
come by the storm yesterday, and this old woman must 
go and see after her." 

She climbed into the sleigh with portly dignity. 

** If the master comes while I am away, tell him I 
am in attendance on the young mistress," she said. 

A shade of anxiety clouded Chloe's broad face. 

" No question about which way to look to find them 
both," she commented. " The one couldn't make his 
feet go any other way if he tried. He was sorely put 
about to control himself last night, though he knew the 
risk. And the other is wild with love for her, poor 
lad. If they meet, there's like to be broken heads, and 
that will mean trouble with the master." 

Coming in sight of the quarry, Chloe's eye fell on the 
splintered trunk of a maple. It was broken off a trifle 
lower than the height of a man's shoulder from the 
ground. Chloe stared at it reflectively. 

" The storm didn't break that off," she reasoned. 
" The worst of the wind was over when we passed last 
night, and it was standing then. Pull up a minute, 
Cato." 

The last words were spoken aloud. They were 
unnecessary. Cato had jerked the reins with such 
force as to come near pulling the horse back on its 
haunches. 

" Roger's down there, and the tree atop of him ! " 
he shouted, and was on the road before he had done 
speaking. 

For a portly coloured woman it was something of a 
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feat to scramble into that quarry, but Chloe arrived 
there barely thirty seconds later than Cato. 

" He's dead," that ebony youth vociferated com- 
fortingly. 

" So would you be, with that tree atop of you," 
Chloe retorted. " Yon big bough hit him on the head. 
Move it off, boy." 

Chloe herself worked more manfully than Cato. 
The anxiety on her face had deepened to alarm. 

Eventually they succeeded in moving the tree that 
had proved at once Hendrick's salvation and doom. 
Until he heard the whir of Humphrey's stick, no 
thought had come to Hendrick of any greater personal 
danger than a fight with his former friend. The 
shock of the young Englishman's words at first over- 
powered every other sensation. He had always reas- 
sured himself with the hope that, if the worst came to 
the worst with Humphrey, he could avert the danger 
by taking him into his confidence. Now he perceived 
that friendship had been swept aside by love. 
Humphrey had become his enemy instead of his friend. 

The thought darted through his mind. There was 
no time to digest it. The warning swish of Hum- 
phrey's cudgel was in the air. He did the only thing 
possible when he leaped straight out for the quarry. 
He took the leap with a half-grown maple between 
himself and his assailant, a circumstance to which he 
owed the fact that he reached the quarry floor with no 
more mishap than a rough shaking up. The tree that 
received the blow of the club fared worse. Being rot- 
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ten, it went down under the force of the attack, and 
crashed into the quarry just twenty seconds later than 
Hendrick. It put a sudden end to his anxious cogi- 
tations. 

After all, Chloe did not go in person to Aunt 
Miriam's to fetch the young mistress home. Humphrey 
had just finished a modified and much expurgated ac- 
count of the night's adventures, when Cato drove up 
with the inquiry whether it was the pleasure of the 
young mistress to be driven home. 

Did my father send you ? " she asked. 
No. Mynheer went to Arent Wendell's last night, 
and has not come back." 

" It will be better that I should go at once," Engel- 
tie said, looking at Humphrey. 

" I will see you home," he said. 

" Chloe started to do that herself," volunteered Cato. 
" But at the bottom of the quarry we found the new 
man — dead, or something like it, with a tree atop of 
him, and we had to take him back." 

*' Roger ? " exclaimed Engeltie. 

"What quarry?" came at the same instant from 
Humphrey's lips. 

" The quarry near here, mynheer." 

Humphrey's face betrayed something more than 
curiosity. Light was dawning upon him. 
He is not dead ? " Engeltie questioned. 
He isn't now. Seemed mighty like he was at first. 
Chloe and me got the tree off, and put him in the sleigh. 
He never showed sign of life till half-way home, 1^4 
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then he sat up all at once. * I stepped over the edge of 
the quarry/ he said, and he looked at Chloe. He'd got 
a wound on his head, and Chloe wouldn't let nobody 
dress it but herself. She's a mighty fine hand at doc- 
toring." 

It was noticeable that Humphrey breathed more 
freely towards the end of the story. When they 
reached the quarry he stopped the sleigh and scrambled 
down to examine the place. 

" Dash me, I never thought of his coming back," 
he said to himself, standing below and looking at the 
fallen tree. " What was he up to? Heavens, there 
can't be any connection between him and those scamps, 
can there? I've always thought there was something 
suspicious about the fellow. It's precious little Myn- 
heer van Waesberge knows about him. What's that ? " 

He stooped and picked up a small object from the 
ground, glanced at it, and thrust it into his pocket. 
Then he turned and went back to Engeltie. 

" It was a nasty place to step over. He had a narrow 
escape," he said. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

ON THE TRACK OF HENDRICK DE GROOT 

" I HAD no thought that love would make both 
traitor and coward of him. I knew he was light of 
nature, but I would have sworn he was true of heart. 
By his own shewing he knew me. To come at me 
murderously with a club, and catch me off my guard, 
instead of settling his grievance by an honest bout of 
fisticuffs, was little like Humphrey. He has taken it 
amiss that I interfered between him and Engeltie. 
Well, I marvel not at that. I was unceremonious with 
him. But he deserved it, and if he had recognized me 
then, he knew I had a right to her." 

Hendrick was staring moodily into the kitchen fire, 
holding converse with himself. His head was heavy. 
So were his spirits. 

" It is passing strange," he continued. " I could 
have taken oath that he had no suspicion last nig^t 
when he displayed affront at my * impudence ' in walk- 
ing by Engeltie's side. I fail to understand it. Yet 
have I his word that he knows who I am and under- 
stands the game I am playing. One thing is certain. 
If he keep in this mood he will betray me. There is 
nothing for it but to see what effect taking him into my 
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confidence will have. It must be done at once. He 
may have pierced my disguise, but he does not know 
on what lines I am working. I cannot believe that at 
heart he has turned my enemy. And yet jealous love 
has parted friends before now." 

By the master's orders Roger was off duty — rest- 
ing! Mynheer van Waesberge was annoyed that his 
new man should have come to grief so near the time 
of the Christmas feast. Roger was peremptorily or- 
dered to rest and take care of his wounded head. 

" The women can do all that is necessary to-day," 
the master said. " You must be in good trim for 
Christmas. I am depending upon you to help make 
this Christmas a surprise to everybody who accepts my 
hospitality." 

" Mynheer, it will not fail to be that," Roger said. 
" There is so much to happen then — and you are 
making such extensive preparations." The last words 
came after a scarcely perceptible pause. 

" Well, well, see you to it that you take better care 
of yourself," the master said. " It is important. Not 
that I fail to appreciate your zeal in the service of your 
young mistress. But you are a stranger here, and you 
should remember that you are likely to err in judg- 
ment." 

Roger was not sorry to be freed from service. He 
had made light of the blow, but it was scarcely as slight 
as he would have the master believe. His head ached, 
his wits were dulled, and he took a gloomy outlook on 
life. His ignorance of what had passed that morning 
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between Engeltie and Humphrey harassed him till it 
drove him from the chinmey comer. He strolled away 
to his own quarters. It angered him that his footsteps 
were not steady. He dropped heavily into a seat 

" I like not the idea of doing it/' he mused, ** and 
yet — " He broke off and sought inkhom and paper. 

For so short an epistle the writing took long. When 
it was done he frowned at it. 

'* There is nothing dishonest in sending it to her/' he 
argued. '' It will come irom New York, and will be 
taking no advantage of my position here. I never 
made promise to abstain from writing. But since it 
must be done, I wish it had been done sooner. If I can 
happen of Moeset, however, it will reach her at least a 
day before Christmas." 

His eye ran down the words discontentedly. They 
said too much and too little. 

" Dearest : — Do I seem to you like a coward and 
a recreant lover? Believe me, I am neither. Have 
patience with me, dear. I 'will come to you yet, and 
convince you of my constancy at least, if you will wait, 
and trust me." 

There was nothing more but his signature. 
He folded the letter and mechanically put his fingers 
into his pocket for the seal. 
" Maledictions f I have lost the thing." 
He got up and sat down again. 
" Better not make any fuss hunting for it," he said. 
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" Even if 'tis found, why should it be associated with 
me ? Hendrick de Groot lost it before he went away, 
of course." Then after a pause — " There seems no 
end to the mischief brewing." 

He sealed the letter by the impress of a shilling. 

'' She will miss the familiar impression/' he said as 
he took fresh paper and began to write again. 

This time the pen ran freely. 

" I hope to send this by the hand of the Indian, 
Moeset," he wrote towards the end. " Hasten his 
return by promise of reward. It is important that the 
inclosure reach here speedily, and also that the money 
be in my hands at the earliest possible moment. For 
the rest, do not try to arrive at any logical conclusion 
about this letter, and on no account allow yourself to 
feel uneasy because of anything in it which may seem 
to you inexplicable. The whole thing is simply the 
carrying out a plan of my own. Exercise care in 
following my instructions minutely. Address me pre- 
cisely in the form written out below, and be particular 
that no one learn from you my present whereabouts. 
Regard this communication as strictly confidential, and 
abstain from mentioning the fact that you have heard 
from me." 

He put the smaller packet inside the larger, which he 
sealed carefully and addressed to the elderly clerk in 
charge of his father's business house in New York. 
Then he went out, observing caution to avoid the eye 
of the master. 

Laurens van Waesberge gently chided his daughter 
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for her temerity in risking the walk to Aunt Mir- 
iam's. 

" It does not answer for me to be away," he said. 
" It is only when the master's eye sees to the bottom 
of all things that the household lies down and rises up 
in safety. You were a foolish little girl to go running 
off like that. Aunt Miriam was with me at Tryntie 
Wendell's." 

Then he put his arm about her and drew her close 
to him. 

" You do not look rested yet," he said. " You must 
have a good long sleep at once. Why, child, what do 
you think I am going to do if you fail me now ? There, 
there," he added, as the tears came to her eyes, " you 
are a good girl, but you must not be so venturesome." 

Humphrey Gaylord had given to M)mheer van 
Waesberge a mild and humorous version of the last 
night's exploits, with a view to warning him that the 
friendliness of his neighbours was not to be implicitly 
relied upon. He threw his account into a humorous 
rather than a dramatic form because it did not answer 
his purpose to surround his own and Engeltie's adven- 
tures with a lurid light. Caution further impelled him 
to leave out the last encounter. If Roger chose to say 
nothing about* it, why should he not follow suit? 

Laurens van Waesberge laughed heartily at 
Humphrey's reception of Nance's allies. The young 
man owned that he did not know positively that the 
fellows were coming with evil intent to Aunt Miriam's 
house. 
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" But split me, was I to wait till they'd oflFered insult 
to a lady before I meted out to them reward for the 
act? '' he asked. " Hang it! I did but add the girl's 
words to the men's presence, and it counted up a crime 
speedily. Then I balanced the account with my stout 
stick, and I'll swear they'll not be in a hurry to open it 
again." 

Mynheer was not inclined to serious belief in any 
evil purpose towards a member of his family. 

" They might talk loudly," he said, " and hang round 
the deed they dare not do, but they stand in whole- 
some awe of Laurens van Waesberge, having found 
that he can bite as well as bark, and they'll think twice 
before they come under his displeasure again. But I 
owe you hearty thanks, young man, for your chivahry 
towards my little girl. It possibly saved her from 
affright. It was unfortunate that she should take a 
fancy to go to Aunt Miriam's when that good lady 
was away." 

But though the master passed lightly over the idea 
of danger to any member of his household, he surprised 
his daughter that evening by accompanying her to the 
house of Volkert Fonda. It was the last of the series 
of complimentary wedding festivities. 

The host and hostess met him effusively. He 
graciously waved them aside. 

" I have come to take care of my little girl." he said. 
" Don't pay any attention to me. I'll sit and look on." 

Engeltie also developed an inclination to sit and 
look on. She remained by her father's side, pleading 
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fatigue as an excuse for not dancing, and the boys 
clustered round her and tried c»ie after another to 
tempt her away. She found it hard to tie her thoughts 
down to the lads and the girls and the fussy, anxious 
hostess. They went rushing away down the river with 
Humphrey Gaylord, in an effort to anticipate that 
which he would meet at the end of his journey. What 
would Hendrick do when Humphrey told him all that 
had happened, was happening, and would happen on 
Christmas day? It was impossible that he would not 
come to her in fierce haste. A wild hope that some in* 
explicable cause had kept him away, that he was in 
ignorance of the dire need for action, that his absence 
would yet be satisfactorily accounted for, put a feverish 
brightness into her eyes, and a smile on her lips that 
was not quite an ordinary smile. 

There was aloofness in that smile. The boys felt 
it, without knowing what gave rise to the feeling. 
Laurens van Waesberge felt it, and looked more closely 
at his daughter than he had done of late. When he 
looked at her thus he saw something more than the 
smile. 

" The child is overdoing it," he thought, and a sug- 
gestion of anxiety intruded upon the rampant satis- 
faction of his mood. He did a little covert petting, and 
did not reprove her for using his presence as a shelter. 

It was not a silent maiden who sat by his side and 
lightly held that small world at bay. He pleased him- 
self with noting the readiness with which she put on an 
armour of fun wHen one of the expectant swains i^ 
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peared, and how lightly she met the youths who were 
not eligibles. 

" There isn't a fine dame in New York itself who 
could do it better," he chuckled. 

But when the great event of the evening came on, 
" a chance to have your fortune told by a wise woman 
from Spain, a gipsy soothsayer who will answer all 
questions put to her," as the hostess announced, he in- 
sisted that Engeltie should try her fate with the rest. 

" You must take part in the fun, child," he said, " It 
has been got up for you." 

She was back at his side sooner than he expected, 
and before long pleaded for an early return home. 

" I am very tired," she said. 

He turned and looked at her. 
Of a truth you are — tired to death," he answered. 

You are not fit for any more gayety." Then in a 
lower voice, " Is the choice made — or to be made 
to-night?" 

She lifted her eyes to his, and dropped them again. 
" No," she said falteringly. 

He took her home without another word on the sub- 
ject. He was not ill pleased. He had not desired that 
Volkert Fonda should win the prize. He understood 
now that there would be no pledge given to any of the 
lads before Christmas. 

"It IS a pity she cannot make up her mind," he 
mused. " And yet perchance it will be better to leave 
it till then. It will make the occasion more effective, 
and I may be able to guide events. If she care not for 
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one more than another, she may as well have the one 
who can give her the most." 

" Go to bed, child/' he said kindly, and kissed her 
good-night. But when she had turned away he called 
her back. 

" The parties are over," he said, " and no one of the 
boys has carried off the prize. Let it rest now till 
Christmas." 

She opened her lips and then closed them again. She 
had nothing to say that he would understand. 

She went to her room, but it was long before she 
slept. 

*' He will come," she whispered, " he will surely 
come," but there was as much fear as conviction in the 
words. 

The mood in which Humphrey Gaylord started for 
New York was little suggestive of the young man's or- 
dinary character. He had never in all his life wanted 
anything as much as he wanted Engeltie, and yet he 
was on his way to the city to find the man who could, 
if he would, take her from him for ever. 

There was some doubt in Humphrey's mind with 
respect to that last statement. Would Hendrick's pres- 
ence on the scene really avert the catastrophe at the 
Christmas dinner? Was Mjmheer van Waesberge 
more likely to be amenable to reason now, after the 
stir made by this unusual wedding arrangement, than 
he was at the beginning when he vowed his daughter 
should choose a bridegroom by Christmas and be 
wedded before the New Year? 
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" Yet if he return with me, it will go hard with 
mynheer's plans," he said. " It will be the strength of 
the weak against the might of the strong. Will he 
come back? Split me, I know not whether I desire suc- 
cess or failure. If I fail I shall succeed, for she will 
be mine. Once let her pledge herself to me, and I will 
never rest till her heart is won. And yet it were worth 
a loss to see the gladness come to her eyes. Poor little 
girl ! She was sore lonely and sad of heart this morn. 
'Twas the best night's rest I ever took, to stand guard 
over my little lady. I'd give more than a trifle to know 
what that hussy, Nance, was after. And Roger? Prick 
me, the fellow puzzles me greatly. Why was he prowl- 
ing about on the hillside before dawn, and why his un- 
accountable animosity towards myself? And after all 
the happening there goeth abroad naught but that he 
stepped over the rock and fell into the quarry. What 
meaneth such reticence as this? He kept not silence 
to shield me, that I'll swear. And if 'twere to shield 
himself, what was it he had to hide from the master ? 
And yet, split me, I see not what evil he was after, 
unless, indeed, I made not so big a blunder as I im- 
agined. Hang me, if there was in truth collusion be- 
tween him and that crew, then was my dear love in 
sore danger. Verily a little knowledge of the ante- 
cedents of this negro would be to the point. I have 
long suspected the fellow of not being just what he 
pretends." 

At this stage in his musing Humphrey's fingers 
sought his pocket. It was strange, passing strange, that 
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where the man Roger fell he should pick up that 
trinket. There must somewhere be connection between 
the two, and yet how should Mynheer van Waesberge's 
negro, a man who had not been in the house a fort- 
night, come into possession of Hendrick de Groot's 
private property? 

He held it between thumb and finger and looked at 
it. It was a little bit of Chinese carving in ivory, 
brought by a seaman from the East. The tiny ivory 
shaft carried a gold seal set in the bottom, and bore 
quaint carving clear up to its head. When he picked it 
up it was upon the flat surface at the top that he looked 
for confirmation of his first impression. H it were the 
trinket he imagined, he ought to find there a miniature 
painting of a Dutch village. 

He was not mistaken. Looking at it now his 
thoughts went back to the day he painted it, sitting in 
the sun in a sleepy little Dutch hamlet. How did that 
fellow Roger come by it ? That he did come by it, and 
in some reprehensible way, was a foregone conclusion. 
The very last letter he received from Hendrick was 
sealed with it. It was a strange thing to find it but 
now in the hands of Msmheer van Waesberge's negro. 
If it had been picked up round the house he would 
hardly have dared to keep it. How he came by it was 
as unaccountable as his object in lurking round Aunt 
Miriam's house in the darkness. 

Humphrey was upon the river when he made this 
remark to himself. Having made it he stopped short 
in his progress, and swerving aside put himself qiriddjr 
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under the shelter of the bank, which here pushed out 
in fashion convenient for hiding a man f rcmi any who 
might be ahead. Upon the ice beyond the promontory 
he had seen two figures. 

" Roger again, by my faith ! This time he holdeth 
converse with a red man. For a stranger, the rascal 
seemeth well at hcrnie." 

He saw Roger produce a small packet and give it to 
the Indian. He observed that the negro glanced hastily 
round as the transfer was made. 

'' Ah, so it would please you better not to have a 
witness of the transaction, eh, my fine fellow?" he 
said, and drew further back into the shadow, watching. 
He saw money pass between them, from which he in- 
ferred that the Indian, whose years he set down in three 
figures, had learned the ways of civilization sufficiently 
to know the value of the bits of coined metal the white 
men gave each other. He saw the Indian point down 
the river and sweep his hand back again, to represent 
going and returning. The sweep was long, and seemed 
to point to a considerable journey. Humphrey's 
thought ended it in New York. If his deduction were 
correct, what had Roger to do with sending packets 
there? That this one came not from his master was 
clear, for Mynheer van Waesberge had done the young 
Englishman the honour to entrust to him a goodly 
number of commissions. 

The packet was of the form of a letter. What sort 
of connections would such a fellow have in the colonial 
metropolis ? 
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Humphrey bent a long, scrutinizing look upon the 
Indian. 

'' I shall know you. again when I see you/' he said. 
" Au revoir. I believe we shall meet again." 

They did, and the place of meeting was the doorway 
of the mercantile house of the De Groots. Humphrey 
was coming out, his mind full of his talk with the 
trusty clerk in charge. 

" No, we have heard nothing of Mynheer Hendrick 
since you were here last," he had said. " Doubtless by 
this time he is up the river, making preparations for the 
wedding. They are to be married so soon," from 
which Humphrey deduced that the breach between 
Hendrick and Mynheer van Waesberge had not been 
reported here. 

The temporary head of the house was surprised to 
hear that the young man had not been seen at the 
Van Waesberge place, and that nobody there knew 
anything about him, but he scouted the idea of danger. 

The Indians were friendly, and Mynheer Hendrick 
had not an enemy, he said. Some business unforeseen 
must have called him away. It was strange, unfor- 
tunate, since mynheer who was his friend had come so 
far to see him, but mynheer need not be anxious. He 
would return yet. He promised to communicate with 
Humphrey at once when he had any news to give him. 

Humphrey was not satisfied. His old idea of a lady 
in the case would not meet the difficulty now, for then 
would there be no need for this secrecy. 

*' As for the theory of business calling him away, 
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split me, what business could be as pressing as that of 
seeking the fair Engeltie?*' he asked. " Hendrick is 
no coward. He has not run away from Mynheer van 
Waesberge's wrath. Where is he? He is not in this 
city, for it is too small to hide him so long. Verily it 
is hard on the dear girl that I should carry her naught 
but the report of my failure." 

His thoughts went back to the tremulous hope on 
Engeltie's face when he said good-bye. 

" I will return in time," he had assured her. 

He had not expected to do so no wiser than he came. 

Yet for himself he was light-hearted. 

" She will have to come to me — she must," he said, 
and planned to start on the return trip without delay. 

It was just before he reached the door that he made 
that soul-stirring announcement to his inner conscious- 
ness. And then he came face to face with the Indian 
immediately outside. 

" Ah ! Is it you ? I thought we should meet again," 
Humphrey remarked, but not aloud. " Split me, it is 
the last place in which I should have looked for you. I 
must get a peep at what you bring." 

The Indian having entered, Humphrey wheeled 
round and followed him, in time to see him deliver up 
a packet. 

" Tis so ! I'll swear to its being tfie same the man 
Roger put into his hand. Verily the plot thickens." 

" It has occurred to me that there might be somebody 
else in this town, some friend, who might have knowl- 
edge of his movements," he said aloud 
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The clerk had lifted his head, and was looking at hhn 
questioningly. Hence the suggestion. 

*' Or you may yourself by this time have news to 
give me," Humphrey added, with a broadly suggestive 
glance at the packet, the seal of which was broken. He 
had a strong desire to obtain a hint of what that packet 
contained. 

The clerk seemed to find difficulty in collecting his 
thoughts. 

" I hardly think there is anybody. I will consider. 
No better way occurs to me at the moment than to 
await events," he said, and folding his papers, dis- 
appeared through the door of the private room, bidding 
the Indian wait. 

Humphrey strolled up to the red man and began a 
one-sided conversation in Dutch. It was some minutes 
before it was broken in upon by the return of the 
clerk. He could think of nobody who would be likely 
to be of help to mynheer. 

" Ah ! I am sorry. And you have yourself received 
no fresh news for me. I thought, perchance — '* 

" I have no fresh news for you," the clerk replied 
positively. 

"You will send me word if you learn anything? 
This native will be returning, I doubt not, and could 
be entrusted — " 

The clerk was looking at him sharply. 

" You may rely upon me to communicate witH 3rou 
as soon as I have an)rthing to tell you," he said. " But 
I am sure there is no real cause for anxiety." 
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'* Hang me, I should like to know what that fellow 
Roger has to write about to any of the house of De 
Groot/' Humphrey said, when he was outside again. 

He revolved the question in his mind all the way up 
the river, side by side with the problem of Hendrick's 
whereabouts. 

''Dash me! There must be a man who saw the 
recreant Hendrick last/' he said, just about the time 
that he neared the small inn by the river side. " If 
Hendrick travelled northward he must have passed 
this house of entertainment, and if he passed, the land- 
lord would have seen him. I will interrogate the good 
man." 

"Do I know the young Mynheer Hendrick de 
Groot?" echoed that rotund Dutchman. "Who 
should know him better? Isn't he bound to pass my 
door, aye, and turn in too, every time he seeks the 
maid of his choice up beyond? Bless us, it's hard to 
believe it's all off. She's a pretty girl, and right well 
dowered. I shall see less of him now, I'll warrant. 
Strange that the last time he slept here I barely so 
much as saw his face till the mom, being out of candles 
and forced to serve him with but a stingy end to light 
him to his bed. As luck would have it, there came in 
later two strangers from New England, who also went 
to their beds by the last flame of my tallow." 

" And that was — when ? " 

" No further back than the night of the first of these 
lovers' ventures, the brave dance that was Lynt je Dyk- 
man's sop to fortune." 
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"Ah, say you so? Was he fleeing or pursuing?" 
interrogated Humphrey lightly. 

A jovial gleam twinkled in the landlord's eyes. 

" His face was turned towards the foe/' he said. 

'' And his mien? Was it that of a man but now 
subjected to the kicks of fate?" 

'' Not it. The morn saw him chatting as freely as 
you please with the wayfarers that ran a race with 
my last candle-end. They were not of his sort either. 
Yet the three went away together in good fellowship.'* 

" And you saw no more of any of them ? " 

" Not so fast, young man. Neeltje, my vrouw, is 
a good skater, and a good gossip. There had reached 
us but a watery account of what these goings on were 
to be, so she was up at dawn and off to Jan Claesen's, 
whose vrouw knows all things that may be afoot any- 
where from the fort of Albany above to that which 
was New Amsterdam below. The woman makes as 
good a candle as any in New Netherland, and Neeltje's 
mission was to borrow a couple of pounds. She came 
back down the river, and exchanged farewells with one 
of our guests from New England, but where his mate 
had gone, and what had become of young Hendrick, 
she found not out." 

•* The man was alone?" 

" That was he not, for he had as companion a negro ; 
and the two walked together as would master and 



man." 



n 



" And that was the last of young Hendridc? 
Humphrey's tone dismissed the subject, but into his 
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brain had flashed the light of new understanding. A 
stranger from New England, with a negro servant! 
And this was the day after Lyntje's party, the very 
morning on which Laurens van Waesberge bought his 
new servant of a New Englander he met with on the 
river. 

" There is something tmdemeath all this/' Hum- 
phrey cogitated as he went northward with all speed. 
" And it pointeth to some connection between this 
negro, Roger, and my lost friend Hendrick. Has there 
been foul play? Where did this blackamoor spring 
from ? He was not at the inn with his master. What 
became of the other stranger? Truly Hendrick's seal 
in the possession of the negro hath significance now. 
And this packet sent by the hand of the Indian to the 
house of De Groot! Is the fellow trying to extort 
money for giving information of Hendrick's where- 
abouts, or some other trick? It is a maze, and I see 
not my way through it. One thing looks sure. The 
fellow is in some way connected with Hendrick's dis- 
appearance." 

" What shall be the extent of my report to her? " 
For a long time Humphrey's skates had scratched 
the ice at a pace proportionate to his eagerness. Now 
he slackened speed. His meeting with Engeltie was 
in the close future. How much would it be wise to 
reveal ? 

" If I tell her of my suspicions it will unnerve her," 
he said. " Split me, to do it were to score a hundred 
in favour of Picter Jacobsen, for then would she find 
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it impossible to give decision for any, even though it 
might be my worthy self. And truly suspicions are but 
bubbles that boil on the surface of a man's brain. If 
he gave voice to them all his words would be as reli- 
able as the breath of the wind." 
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THE sheriff's VISIT 



" The English mynheer has gone to New York. 
He is to see after many things there for the master — 
last things that mynheer has thought of." 

Chloe confronted Roger with the statement on the 
afternoon of the day Humphrey started. 

" How do you know ? " 

" The master told me himself. Boy, if he h«s not 
won already, it leaves him but one more day to try. 
He cannot be back till just before Christmas." 

Roger's face was gloomy. It failed to reciprocate 
Chloe's eagerness. 

What did this new move mean? Had Engeltie re- 
fused him? No, for then would he have stayed. He 
knew Humphrey too well to believe that he would 
take "no" for an answer without making another 
effort Had she said " yes " ? In that case he might 
have reasons of his own for getting into quick touch 
with civilization. 

His first feeling was one of strong disappointment. 
The appeal to Humphrey's friendship must wait now 
until his return. If anything decisive had occurred, 
things would then have gone on too far to be altered* 
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There was a further cause of anxiety, arising^ from 
the question whether the young man would go away 
without telling the master of his discovery. Hendrick 
grew hot at the thought that even now his secret 
might be an open one, and Laurens van Waesberge 
taking steps to meet a situation that to him would 
bear the aspect of a rankly insolent fraud. Hendridc 
felt himself caught in a trap. His plan was not yet 
ripe for action. It was a bold step he was contempla- 
ting. Taken a moment too soon or a moment too late 
it would bring consequences he did not care to look 
into at short range. It would not be too late until 
Engeltie's word was passed. It would be too soon any 
moment before the end of the Christmas dinner. With 
the climax forced on him now, before the time was 
ripe, his venture was a gigantic failure. There was 
not even left to him the possibility of retreat, suppo- 
sing Engeltie to be already lost to him. With Mynheer 
van Waesberge's discovery of his identity the master 
had the upper hand. 

" Boy, don't you see how this narrows the danger? " 
Qiloe said. 

She had not been told of Humphrey's discovery. 

Hendrick shook his head. 

" He could leave her safely if he has won her," he 
said, and turned and went away. He was going to 
the master. 

" Better attack than be attacked," was his verdict. 

He met Mynheer van Waesberge in the doorway 
of the house. After all the master had the first word. 
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" Feeling better, Roger? '' 

" Yes, mynheer," Roger said, and he spoke the 
truth. The manner and speech of the master were 
open and reassuring. Humphrey had not yet betrayed 
him. 

The three days before Christmas were a whirl of 
hurry and the excitement of preparation in the kitchen, 
and one long interval of questioning in the maiden's 
chamber. Engeltie took the active part of the mistress 
in ordering all things, but nothing was real to her ex- 
cept the ever recurring question, " Would he come ? " 
He could hardly help it when Mynheer Humphrey told 
him everything. But that was not exactly what she 
meant. Would his love overcome all hindrances, all 
advantages of worldly gain, and drive him to her? 

" I shall know whether it has done so when I see 
them skating together," she said. ** If he be not in 
the lead — " 

" But Mynheer Humphrey loves you too I " 

She blushed at the retort her inner consciousness 
had ready for her. Of a truth one might be as eager 
as the other. 

She was standing by her window when the test of 
her expectations came. It gave her an unbroken view 
of the river, and showed her a man skating — alone. 

" He has not come ! " 

That sharp, downward drop of the heart, that marks 
the moment when hope, which has been holding itself 
up with a life grip, relaxes and gives way, affected her 
now as with bodily sickness. Since the breakfast with 
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Humphrey in Aunt Miriam^s kitchen she had lived in 
the strong faith of Hendrick*s appearance. And he 
had not come. 

Her eye searched downward along the river. Myn- 
heer Humphrey was very swifts and as eager as a boy. 
Perchance — 

But the ice line beyond was empty. 

Humphrey was removing his skates. He gave no 
glance back, as if any should be there. 

She met him in the doorway. He came with hand 
outstretched. 

" Little lady, I will wait as long as ever you will it," 
he said, " and — I am better than Pieter Jacobsen/' 

Her eyes dropped. Her hand, that had begun to go 
forward to meet his, fell limp at her side. For a mo- 
ment she did not speak. He saw the effort with which 
she gathered her forces together again. 

" Has he — did he — " 

'^I did not see him. He was not there, had not 
been there since I inquired for him before." 

She was looking up at him again now. 

** He has gone away," she said, and to herself added 
** on purpose." 

** Yes. Dearest, it is not final. He may be found 
yet. In the meantime — have I your permission to 
speak to mynheer, your father? It is the only way, 
I think." 

And she said " Yes." 

Humphrey lost no time in seeking Mynheer van 
Waesberge. He found the master in a happy frame 
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of mind, and promptly laid before him his request and 
his qualifications. The latter were too satisfactory to 
permit of the former being set aside without due con- 
sideration. 

" It is not on my permission that the matter hinges," 
the master said, with a friendly smile. *' Have you 
secured hers — my little girl's ? " 

"Verily if I had not I should not have had the 
effrontery to seek yours," the young man replied. 
" She told me I might come to you. I have explained 
to you my position, and my ability to keep her in a 
rank befitting so precious a maid." 

" Oh, that is all right. I grumble not at your stand- 
ing. Are you willing to wed her before the New 
Year?" 

" Willing ! Aye, and more than willing. But here 
Cometh in my dear love's will also. She needeth a 
little more time to test my points. Split me, I am so 
new a light that she liketh not to trust herself to it 
till she seeth whether it will snuff out. She taketh 
me on trial. But I'd serve for her, dear heart, as did 
Jacob of old. Hang me, I'd win her before seven 
years though. He was a mighty slow hand with the 



women." 






Mynheer van Waesbcrge's face had become grave. 
There are many who want her," he said. 
Prick me, yes. They swarm as thickly as bees 
round a queen." 

" There is not one but is ready for the ceremony in 
less than a week." 
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" Mynheer, I will wed her to-day. But not unless 
she take the vows of her own sweet will." 

Laurens van Waesberge shook his head. 

'' You are a stranger, and do not understand the 
situation/' he said. 

" And you will not promise her to me later — let 
it become an engagement between us? " 

" I will promise her to no man later. She will 
choose between the rival claimants at the dinner to- 



morrow." 



" Mynheer, I will be there," Humphrey said. 

Was it by chance, or premeditation, that as he came 
out from the interview Roger crossed his path? The 
master's confidential servant looked at him closely. 

'* Something has happened, something vital," was 
Hendrick's private comment. 

Humphrey advanced to meet him. 

** You are the very fellow I wanted to see," he said. 

" And you are the fellow I have been waiting for," 
Hendrick returned. " Humphrey, have you — " 

The words halted, stopped by Humphrey's stare. 

" Well ! Hang me if I ever saw so impudent a 
negro ! Do they grow a large crop of your sort out 
here? " he demanded. 

Hendrick pulled himself together sharply. 

" Whatever he imagined he had discovered, it was 
not that/' he said, quick relief coming with the assur- 
ance. He made haste to answer. 

" Mynheer. I crave your grace. I did but echo your 
words, without realizing how they would sound in 
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your ears. Yet is it true that I was in haste to see 
mynheer, and discuss with him the enormity of some 
offence for which he drove at me with his stick and 
forced me to jump into the quarry." 

"Then! hit you not?" 

" Verily, no. Why should mynheer try? " 

Humphrey laughed lightly. 

" Maybe I mistook you for another in the darkness. 
Mayhap I made no very great blunder," he said. " You 
have an awkward trick of turning up exactly when you 
are not wanted. However, since I struck you not, 
there is no necessity to explain the blow. It is for 
another matter I wanted to see you. You passed up 
the river with your former master on the day Myn- 
heer van Waesberge bought you, did you not ? " 

" Yes." 

'' Your owner and his companion lodged at the inn 
the night before ? " 

" Yes." 

" Mynheer Hendrick de Groot also slept there. Did 
you see him ? " 

" I had no knowledge, mynheer, of anybody being 
in the neighbourhood but myself and my owner, and a 
companion of his who returned back in the morning." 

" With Mynheer Hendrick de Groot? " 

" Not to my knowledge." 

" Did you sleep at the inn ? " 

" Mynheer, my owner did not take his servant there 
with him. It was his pleasure that his man should ap- 
pear in the morning." 
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** From where?" 

" From the woods." 

" You slept there ? " 

" Mynheer has not my word for it that I slept at 
all." 

Humphrey looked at him sharply. 

" And you can tell me nothing about Mjrnheer Hen- 
drick de Groot ? " 

** Nothing, mynheer. I have no acquaintance with 
the movements of any but myself and my owner. We 
came up the river. His companion, of whom I know 
little, returned." 
By the river?" 

By the woods, I think. But he took me not into 
his confidence. I skated up the river with my master, 
and met Mynheer van Waesberge and became his 
servant." 

" And so far as you know there were only three 
people on the river — yourself, and your master, and 
his companion?" 

" So far as I know there were no more." 

" Well, if that is all you can tell me, you had a trick 
of minding your own business then that has strangely 
forsaken you since," Humphrey said. 

He passed on. 

" The fellow is hiding something. There is more 
under this," he mused. " Where did Hendrick disap- 
pear to when he left the inn? That fellow could tell 
if he would." 

There were two people that day who kept an eye 
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on the river, watching for the return of the Indian, 
Moeset. Hendrick's impatience was not easy of re- 
straint. If a certain maiden could have at once a letter 
now on its way to her from New York, it might turn 
the fortunes of the day — if they were not already 
settled. Every minute the letter was delayed the dan- 
ger increased. It was getting so near the end. Would 
Engeltie hold out ? Had she held out ? 

Humphrey's interest in the Indian centred in the 
hope that he might bring tidings about Hendrick. 
Even a letter from Hendrick himself was not an im- 
possibility. This mystery might be capable of expla- 
nation, and the explanation be one that would give 
Engeltie to him finally. Let news of or from Hen- 
drick de Groot convince her that he would not return, 
and he believed Engeltie would be won. 

He had not seen her since her father gave his ulti- 
matum. He was seeking an argument strong enough 
to make success sure. 

" And here it cometh, perchance, in the keeping of 
that dried up mummy of a red man," he exclaimed, 
and made for the river. Hendrick also discovered the 
approaching figure at the same moment, and started 
to meet it. When Moeset neared the pair Humphrey 
was slightly in the lead. 

" You have letters for Mynheer van Waesberge's 
household. They are to be put in my charge,*' Hen- 
drick shouted. Humphrey from a nearer point held 
out his hand. There was a shining coin in it. 

The Indian's skates described a graceful curve on 
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the ice. He swept past Humphrey's outstretched hand 
and skilfully tossed a small packet into that of a man 
who, coming straight out from the bank at the moment, 
was equally near. The master had himself taken pos- 
session of the packet addressed to his daughter. For 
Hendrick the skies had fallen. 

With the danger, his head grew cool. Humphrey 
was between him and Mynheer van Waesberge. The 
master was busy examining his booty, his eyes intently 
fixed on the superscription. He recognized the hand- 
writing of Hendrick de Groot. His face had gjown 
red with anger. Hendrick's eye swept past him to the 
edge of the river. Then with all the strength he pos- 
sessed he threw himself forward, coming with sudi 
force against Humphrey Gaylord that the latter was 
hurled like a battering-ram plump into the body of the 
master. 

Mynheer, who had skates on, was so much preoccu- 
pied that when the blow came he was off his guard. 
He not only went down, but also in. Hendrick had 
calculated his chances to a foot. On the side next to 
the bank was the hole through which Moeset had been 
catching fish when he found him three days ago. 
Moeset 's squaw had done some fishing since. The ice 
was thin and the master heavy. Hence the result. 

Humphrey fell sprawling, just clear of the hole. 

" Don't try to get up. Crawl back," Roger called. 
He had recovered himself and was cautiously making 
his way to the master's assistance. 

Laurens van Waesberge, clutching at the edges of 
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the ice, which broke beneath his grasp, was giving vent 
to a few telling expressions. Roger crawled out till 
his hands were in touch with the master's. 

** Grip my hands firmly, mynheer," he said. " I 
will pull you out." 

But it was not until Humphrey came to his assistance 
that he made good his words. 

Through the scramble the master's right hand still 
held the letter. There came a moment, however, when 
he slipped back, and Roger, giving a more vigorous 
pull, wrendied his hand open. When immediately 
after he found himself on the upper side of the ice 
crust, the letter was left on the other side. 

Mynheer, not quite sure which of the two was the 
guilty party, gave vent to a portion of his wrath. Then 
he hurried home to change his wet clothing, assidu- 
ously attended by Roger. On the way the new man 
had an opportunity to gain a little knowledge of the 
master's temper. When he went back to the kitchen 
he drew a long breath. 

"That hope is over," he said, "and likewise the 
danger. It came mighty near to ruin this time. What 
next, I wonder?" 

The " next " came a couple of hours later with the 
rush of a small boy's feet. 

" Mynheer Hendrick ! Mynheer Hendrick ! " Sol 
called in a frightened whisper. "Dis boy isn't real 
certain, but he's mighty near sure she's doin' it. Myn- 
heer, she's 'stowin' her hand right dis minute. Dis boy 

see her/' 
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drick de Groot. Engeltie knew it better. How many 
times Hendrick had whistled it as an accompaniment 
to her singing 1 He had taught it to her himself. Her 
eyes dimmed. The colour left her face. Not knowing 
that she did so, she drew her hand from Humphrey's. 

" There is some one coming/' she said. 

"Mischief on him, yes! Never mind. He is yet 
afar off. Split me, there is time to lift me into heaven 
before that whistler gets here." 

It was not as long as he would have had her believe 
before the whistler appeared. First the sounds ceased. 
Then through the trees Roger came towards them. 

" Will madam pardon me for interrupting her to 
say that when she is quite at liberty Chloe has need 
of her presence, a need that is a little pressing ? " 

He walked on, and did not look back. He had not 
found out whether that "yes" had been already 
spoken. 

When Humphrey left the young mistress there was 
a tender light in his eyes and a smile on his lips. 

" My dearest maid, my little Engeltie, I will soon 
teach you to smile again," he said to himself. " Ver- 
ily in coming to New Netherland I did the wisest deed 
of my life." 

Then his face hardened. 

" Now to the other business," he said. " By my 
head I vow I have stood all I mean to stand of this 
insolent surveillance. That fellow came not here for 
any purpose other than to interrupt my speech with 
her. Well, my man, you have sealed your own fate. 
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the sheriff made avoidance of a close encounter wise 
on the score of recognition. 

" Ah, Chloe, the savoury odours here make a man's 
mouth water. Good luck to your efforts for to- 
morrow," greeted the sheriff, who had his own rea- 
sons for desiring a private talk with the old black 
woman. " The young man saith they are in together," 
he argued. *' But on the good faith of old Chloe I 
would stake my life. Yet she may have been taken in 
by the fellow." 

He walked over to her. 

" What do you mean by harbouring suspicious 
characters here?" he demanded, smiling. 

Chloe gave him a sharp look. 

" The goose yonder is a good honest bird, mynheer," 
she retorted. 

" Can you say as much for the fellow who is Prince's 
successor ? " 

Chloe came close up to him. 

" Has mynheer aught to say against him ? " 

He laughed. 

" I have come after him. We will see what the law 
will say." 

" What does mynheer want him for?" 

" See here, Chloe," the sheriff replied. " I want 
your help." 

" You shall have it, mynheer, all the real help Chloe 
can give you." 

" Has Mynheer Hendrick dc Groot been here ? " 
The sheriff put the question sharply. 
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Chloe gave him another quick look. 

" The master forbade." 

" Would he stay for that ? " 

The old woman shook her head. 

" He is a man, and so is mynheer the sheriff. A 
man should know a man better than Chloe knows." 

" I have come to see what the new negro can say 
about it. Mynheer Hendrick has disappeared. His 
friends are looking for him. Suspicion falls on this 
Roger. I shall take him into custody.' 
Now, mynheer? 



im incu cubioay." 

"Now, : 1-^^-^" 

" Now." 



Chloe gasped. 

'* Mynheer is a friend of the master. To-mor- 
row is the Christmas feast. The master bought 
Roger to serve on that day. He who spoils the feast 
loses the master's friendship. Is it not so, mjm- 
heer?" 

He broke into a hearty laugh. 

" Verily it is," he said. " I had not thought of it 
just so. And Hendrick de Groot is his enemy," he 
added to himself. 

" But I must do my duty, Chloe, though I have not 
a friend left." 

" Mynheer, do you thmk Roger could run away 
between now and the end of the feast ? " 
Not likely." 

Then for the master's sake why not let it rest till 
then ? Mynheer, Chloe's reputation is at stake as well 
as the master's to-morrow. Chloe will give herself 
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as security for the producing of Roger when the feast 
is over." 

The sheriff looked at her admiringly. 

"You are the wise old mother of mynheer's 
kitchen," he said. " I will take your offer. I hold 
3rou responsible till the feast is ended.'' 

And so it rested till Christmas. 
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THE CHRISTMAS FEAST 



The long, short fortnight was over. The supreme 
event had arrived. Mynheer van Waesberge's Christ- 
mas dinner was a present fact. Everybody who had an 
invitation had come, blessing the luck that included 
him. The hospitality of the Van Waesbcrge house was 
stretched to the limit of its capacity. 

The master met the day of his triumph with a satis- 
fied soul. There was nothing that was not propitious. 
His new man was a gem, even if he did sometimes take 
his own way a little too freely. 

He knew everything, from the habits of the best 
families in Holland, to the latest thing in importations 
into the growing metropolis of this New Netherland, 
with its present English name and its admixture of 
English customs. 

The old man chuckled when he remembered his fears 
on the score of securing a man who could serve the 
Christmas dinner in style to equal the best days of poor 
old Prince. Serve a dinner! Was there anything that 
fellow didn't know how to serve? Prince was a fine 
old negro, jolly and capable, but this one — I Words 
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failed the gratified Dutchman and he took refuge in 
chuckles. 

Every element of success acquired double value from 
the fact that it made his triumph over Hendrick de 
Groot more complete. The feast to-day would be fit 
for a king, and all the province would know that half 
a dozen men stood up at his board and contended for 
the hand of Engeltie, the fairest maid in the Hudson 
valley, the prospective heiress of old Laurens van 
Waesberge, a Dutchman not to be despised. 

" Pity the father is too far away to hear the report 
of it for himself/' he cogitated. '' He thinks because 
he's a merchant of New York, with more money to his 
name than half a dozen smaller men put together, he 
can do as he likes with an old planter like Laurens van 
Waesberge. Who cares for his money, or his position ? 
His son would give his eyes for old Van Waesberge's 
daughter and can't have her." 

His chuckle took to itself a note of deeper satisfac- 
tion. He hoped the young upstart had means of in- 
forming himself of all that was taking place. It would 
be a sad pity if he should fail to know what was going 
to happen to-day. 

Here he touched his only real regret. It was that 
Hendrick the younger could not witness the clamorous 
contest that would take place for the hand of Engeltie, 
two weeks ago his promised bride. 

" It would send the fellow crazy to see her make her 
choice," he said regretfully. 

He magnanimously admitted that the son was not 
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half as bad as the father. The elder De Groot had too 
big an idea of himself. That was what was the matter 
with him. He thought his money and his position and 
his descent from an old family made everything he did 
right. He needed taking down a notdi, and he, Lau- 
rens van Waesberge, was the man to take him down. 

The master had never felt quite as satisfied as he did 
when he stood and watched his daughter receiving her 
guests with faultless hospitality, and a gentle grace of 
manner that gave no inkling of the fact that her heart 
was beating to suffocation. To the motherly clasp of 
Lyntje's hand, and the fussy familiarity of Martin 
Martinsen's good vrouw Fytje; to the stately assur- 
ance of Coenrades' mother, and even to the pleading in 
Humphrey's eyes as he bowed low over her hand, the 
young hostess presented the same shield of gentle dig- 
nity. Behind the shield her sorely pressed courage fal- 
tered. With the coming of the guests the last interval 
of safety was eliminated, and there was no more 
breathing space save one long enough to make of the 
great fat goose a skeleton. 

In spite of Humphrey's pleading, the problem of the 
fortnight was yet unsolved. The hand that had almost 
slipped into his had been drawn back again. The heart 
of the maiden still refused to give to the tongue its 
assent to the utterance of any name save one, and that 
the name tabooed. 

Apart from the great question of who the bride- 
groom was to be, the curiosity of the guests found for 
itself sufficient minor objects of interest. Foremost 
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among these was Laurens van Waesberge*s new negro. 
Few of the old Dutchman's friends had yet had oppor- 
tunity to inspect his purchase, though they had heard 
the echo of his praises, as sung by Van Waesberge 
himself. As a whole, perhaps, the curiosity inclined 
to the critical. 

" We all know Laurens. Possession of his never yet 
shrank in the description," a guest remarked jocularly. 

Eyes critical or eyes friendly, however, alike failed 
to spy out anything to disparage in this latest acquisi- 
tion of Mynheer van Waesberge's. He filled the de- 
scription ; and more than justified the planter's boast. 

How did the fellow get such a manner, at once dig- 
nified and deferential? These good folks discovered 
that his smile was precisely broad enough for sym- 
pathetic cheeriness, without going further and verging 
on the familiar. He had the air of being conscious of 
every guest in the room, and at the same time abso- 
lutely unconscious of himself. When the immense, fat 
goose — of which there was the duplicate in the kitchen 
to replace this at the right moment — was borne in 
on its huge pewter platter, more than one guest was 
too much intent on the poise of the black-skinned 
bearer of this, the royal bird in the Dutch Christmas 
feast, to appreciate the promise of good cheer. They 
had negroes at home. They were comparing this new 
specimen with their own. The general verdict, given 
a trifle grudgingly, was that Laurens was better off in 
him than in old Prince, and "might be expected to 
crow the louder ** over his less fortunate acquaintances. 
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The dexterity and ease with which he bore to its 
place the great crowning dish of the feast, won him 
the verdict. Nobody guessed how nearly at one mo- 
ment that goose came to grief. It was when the bearer 
was passing the mistress of the house, and she lifted 
her head suddenly and their eyes met. Did he see 
the fear and loneliness in those girl eyes? Nobody 
else did. It was successfully hidden by the smile on 
the lips, but it was there. 

His face did not change in expression. It never 
once lost its look of general interest and assiduous care 
for the whole group of his master's guests. But for 
that one moment his arm lost its poise. The great 
pewter platter swayed. Its danger was over before 
any observed it, but from that time it might have been 
noticed that this dark-skinned master of the ceremonies 
never stood for more than a minute in such position 
that the face of the young mistress was not in full 
view. The dishes of roast duck, encircled by raised 
dumplings light as a feather, were arranged as pre- 
cisely as if he had no other thought than sustaining his 
credit before the assembled guests. But now and 
again, for a bare moment, his gaze sought a fair face. 

The girl did not know it. She knew very little 
about that Christmas dinner, except that it went on and 
on, and people laughed and talked and ate, and she 
laughed and talked and did not eat, and the goose lost 
flesh and became a skeleton and another took its place. 

She knew this and no more, except that everybody 
would soon be tired of eating; and drinking and song 
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would take the place of the heavier feasting, and 
then — 

Who would the bridegroom be? Insistent and 
more insistent the questioning grew, for the fateful 
moment drew near. 

The horror of the feast for her was Pieter Jacob- 
sen's bald head. Turn them which way she would, her 
eyes always came back to it, fascinated. 

Meanwhile the face of the host became momentarily 
more radiant. In the growing envy of his guests he 
read his own success. 

" Now get you ready for song and mirth," he said 
at last, **and by my head I will myself supply the 
music. Roger, the new dessert plates from Holland. 

" From Old Nederland, my friends," he proudly ex- 
plained, as Roger placed before the guests dainty speci- 
mens of the beautiful ware that made the name of 
Delft famous the world over. The novelty of these 
particular plates lay in the decoration. Mynheer van 
Waesberge had said he would himself provide the 
music for the feast. He provided it in his dessert 
plates. 

When the Dutch love of music was so pronounced 
that every peasant boy in Holland carried his song 
book in his pocket, ready upon meeting a few of his 
fellows to join in song and chorus, no festive occasion 
was likely to pass without singing. The new plates 
were in accord with the popular sentiment. Upon 
each appeared the verses of a song — in this case a 
love song — with a suggestion of the music. It was 
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Roger's face lighted. His lips broadened into a 
grateful smile. Was it simply grateful, or was there 
just a trace of mirth in it also? 

" Mynheer, I am grateful," he said. " Mynheer 
has acknowledged, will always acknowledge, that 
it was he who brought me to his house. Is it not 
so?" 

" Brought you here ? Certainly I did. I brought 
you and I want you. Is that enough ? " 

" Yes, mynheer. And when I came to your door it 
was you who bade me enter. I remember the kind- 
ness of your invitation — ' Come in ! Come in.' It 
was enough to cheer the soul of an outsider." 

" Come in ! Yes, and let who will tell you to go 
out. Laurens van Waesberge has brought you here, 
and here you shall stay, let the best man in New 
Netherland say to the contrary. You suit me, and 
that's enough. Are you satisfied ? " 

" Yes, mynheer. I care not what anybody says if 
mynheer is satisfied that he wishes me to stay." 

" Do you hear that?" whispered a good vrouw to 
her neighbour. " Laurens is too easy with his negroes. 
It's just like them to look askance at a strange fellow. 
But there, I'll swear that my own are no better. You 
try to put a stranger above Yda, my cook. She'd let 
him know his place." 

Her voice was drowned by the first notes of the 
song. 

When they had sung a couple of ^verses Laurens 
van Waesberge held up his.hanjl. 
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" Stop, boys/* he said. " That goes well. We'll 
have the rest later, and a good rousing chorus. " I'll 
say what I've got to say right now. It fits in mighty 
well with that song. There's more than one boy here, 
if all he's told me is true — and I'll wager half 
New Netherland it is — that would rather be given a 
chance to have his say than study my Delft plates any 
longer, though they are just brought over from 
Holland." 

The proud joy of possession rang out in the honest 
Dutchman's words. 

Then for the first time in the feast the negro servant 
Roger lost his self-possession. He positively turned 
tail and tried to run away. 

The truth was he had reckoned on the length of that 
song to give him time to carry out a little plan of his 
own. When the master rose to speak he was gliding 
away to the kitchen premises. He stopped, apparently 
in deference to the speaker, though it might have been 
to find out what mynheer was about. If so he changed 
his mind quickly, for he turned and fled. 

Taking it for granted that he really wished to get 
away, he made a fatal mistake in turning his head. It 
was only just enough to get a glimpse of a girl's face, 
but unfortunately it was enough also to put his eye in 
line with the master. And the master with an unmis- 
takable gesture beckoned him back. 

Now a well trained servant, such as Roger had 
proved himself to be, needs no more than the merest 
suggestion of his employer's will. Undoubtedly this 
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beckoning was more than ^ suggestion. Could he, in 
his position, disregard it ? 

Perhaps his character as a superior, trained servant, 
might have been lost for ever, if the master himself 
had not decided the matter. 

" Here, Roger, don't go away. Never mind looking 
after anything outside," he said. " Your place is here. 
Cato is no use without you. Come back and see that 
every man has a chance to drink to the health of the 
mistress. I'll warrant some of them will want to keep 
their lips wetted." 

He laughed at his own pleasantry, and his guests 
laughed with him. But of those who laughed, the men 
to whom the moment was not a critical one laughed 
with a zest, and applauded the joke. The others 
laughed perfunctorily — but they all laughed. 

And Roger came back — how could he help it? 
Yes, and he poured out the wine with exactly the 
proper alacrity and exactly the proper leisureliness, 
and not a man knew that the stream as it fell was as if 
it trickled and sluggishly oozed to the impatience of 
the man whose dark-skinned hand held the botlle. 

For when he was fairly advanced with his task 
Mynheer van Waesberge resumed his speech to his 
guests. The table was full, and another across the 
end of it, and a full table at the Van Waesberge house 
meant guests not a few. Bottle after bottle was emp- 
tied, till the man Roger's hand twitched with im- 
patience, though nobody perceived it. 

He must have been a clear-headed fellow, that 
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eyes to get the benefit of. You are my neighbours. 
Every one of you has come to me Hke a man and asked 
for my girl. You can't all have her, and I'm not going 
to say which of you shall, or which shall not. It is for 
her to choose, not me. She's got to marry you, I 
haven't, and she shall do as she likes. I take you all 
to witness that to no Dutchman under my roof will I 
say * no,' if my girl says ' yes.' " 

At these words one face in the room was lifted and 
turned squarely on the master. It was the opportunity 
for which Hendrick had waited. Laurens van Waes- 
berge prided himself on being a man of his word. 
That word, passed in the presence of his guests, would 
hold. At last the proper moment had come for putting 
to the test a plan conceived in the darkness of a long 
room in a hostelry of the Hudson. 

" I have pledged my word to you," the master con- 
tinued. " Now it is your turn. Let every boy who 
wants her stand up and say so." 

It was a challenge that no one of the aspirants was 
slow to take up. Before the words were fairly out of 
the old Dutchman's mouth the young men were on 
their feet, all trying to speak at once." 

*' I was the first to ask her. Engeltie knows I want 
her — I mean I love her," began Claes, and then hesi- 
tated, and blundered, and was lost. For right in his 
ear sounded the voice of Coenrades, loud, jovial, ap- 
parently full of assurance. " What's a man to do, tell- 
ing a whole tableful of people the thing that's in place 
nowhere but in a fair maid's ear?" he asked. "En- 
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t 

At this point Humphrey Gaylord pushed back his 
chair. 

" Split me, if I can't make myself heard here, FU 
even go where I can," he said, and came with a light 
step behind Engeltie's chair. 

" Courage, sweet Engeltie," he said. " I am here 
to do your bidding, let it be what it will. Shall I carry 
you off by force, or shall I make a raid on mynheer 
himself and drag him from his own table? 111 fight a 
duel with old Pieter, and dispose of him, if your father 
decide that way." 

She looked up at him, her lips trying to smile. They 
quivered instead. 

" Courage, dear," he whispered. " I am here, a last 
resort if you will it — a champion anyway." 

Just before the master finished his speech to his 
guests the man Roger disposed of the last bottle and 
made a dash for liberty. Once outside the door his 
dignity vanished and he fairly ran. Not fast enough, 
however, for old black Chloe. The door of the room 
opened into a passage ; the passage communicated with 
the kitchen. Half-way down that passage Roger met 
Chloe, wash bowl in hand, a towel on her arm, gesticu- 
lating wildly 

" Mynheer — boy — come along, do ! " she whis- 
pered in a hoarse, suppressed shout. ** You'll be too 
late, as sure as you're there. Mynheer will stop all of 
a sudden. He's too full to bold out. It'll burst right 
out of his mouth and he'll sit down, and then you'll be 
too late." 
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"Now don't you fail me/' Hendrick continued. 
" I've got to get this stuff off, and she must not commit 
herself until — " 

*' I know, mynheer. Dis boy will do it." 

" You keep her — " 

" Dis boy understands." 

The black youngster was off, and Hendrick was 
scrubbing at his hands in the bowl. 

The voices inside the room had made the voices out- 
side inaudible. For the boys were still setting forth 
their claims, and the young mistress, quivering with 
nervousness, was listening until she could bear the 
strain no longer. She tried to speak, to make them 
hear, but they went on still. Then she rose slowly to 
her feet, the lovely face flushed, the mouth quivering, 
the wistful eyes filled with tears. She had never looked 
more beautiful than she did standing there, turning an 
appealing look towards the speakers. 

" Oh, stop," she said, and though her voice was low, 
to his credit be it said every boy obeyed her. 

The stillness was as bewildering as the volume of 
speech had been a minute before. She looked round 
with a smile, a smile made pitiful by the trembling of 
the lips behind it. 

** Oh, I don't want you to love me," she said, and 
stopped, blushing. " I mean," she stammered, and then 
threw up her head. " You all know what I mean. 
You know I like you, every one. I — " 

The stillness was so profound that it took her breath 
away. She tried to go on, to tell them, to make them 
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THE CHRISTMAS FEAST 

The young mistress stooped to take the letter. This 
was Sol's opportunity 

" Missy/* he said, speaking carefully as if repeating 
a lesson, and softly, so that only missy's ear heard, 
" missy, derc one dat say don't be 'fraid. Let your 
heart speak, not your fears. Let your heart speak 
right out, and — and look in dc mirror, missy ! " 

The last words were evidently not a part of the 
lesson the youngster had been sent to repeat. 

Now it happened that the door into the passage 
was exactly opposite a mirror set in an ebony frame 
on the wall. From the end of the table where Engeltie 
had been seated the mirror was in full view. It was 
only from that end that anything reflected therein 
could be seen. Two or three guests near Engeltie 
could, if they had known there was anything to see, 
have " looked in de mirror." But they did not know, 
and their attention was engrossed by what was going 
on around the table. 

At Sol's words Engeltie lifted startled eyes to the 
glass. Then, in spite of her dilemma, in spite of the 
wild beating of her heart, she forgot everything but 
what she saw. For reflected in the glass was the pas- 
sage and all that was going on there. The front of the 
mirror showed old Chloe on her knees, holding a wash 
bowl, her broad face aquiver with eagerness. Behind 
her pressed the whole kitchen establishment, eyes 
rolling, mouths agape. Uprising from the bowl, as 
if he had but now dipped his head in it, was a man — • 
Roger, the new negro. 
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THE CHRISTMAS FEAST 

tnotnefit, and to the consciousness that they were all 
waiting for her answer. 

How she would have given it* will never be known, 
for at that moment the man in the forefront of the 
mirror scene straightened himself and stood up. 

" I can't stand this/' he said in a low, suppressed 
voice. " Here, Cato, give me a table napkin. I've 
got to go in." 

And go in he did, with the table napkin held so as to 
hide the black side of his face. There was no time to 
scrub off any more of the black. The critical moment 
had come. The decision might be given at any time. 
Unless he put in his claim with the rest he would 
be too late. He came in with a quick stride that 
carried him half across the room before he stopped, 
and brought him up opposite Laurens van Waesberge 
himself. 

" M)mheer," he said courteously, before that worthy 
Dutchman had recovered from his astonishment suf- 
ficiently for speech, " you said just now that you would 
not refuse the hand of your daughter Engeltie to any 
Dutchman under your roof whom she might choose. 
I am a Dutchman, and I am under your roof. I am 
here to put in my claim with the rest, though it is prior 
to any of these that have been made." 

** You ! You ! What are you doing here ? *' roared 
Laurens van Waesberge, stammering in his rage. 
** Didn't I tell you to be gone, and never cross my 
threshold again ? Didn't I tell you I would never give 
my girl to you?'* 
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plan that had its origin in the fertile brains of a couple 
of travellers from New England. As it wound its 
way through the subtle scheme, the expression of the 
master's face modified to astonishment, well supported 
by indignation. At this point Hendrick laid a packet 
before him. 

** This, mynheer, is the price you paid for a negro 
servant,*' he said. ** If I had let those rascals play 
their trick on you, you would have been the loser by 
that sum." 

" So you played it on me yourself,'* said the old 
Dutchman grimly. 

" Exactly so." 

The two men looked squarely at each other. 

" Mynheer, I have served for her," the younger said. 

Now Laurens van Waesberge, though a man of 
strong self-will, was not without a sense of humour. 
He perceived that he was outwitted. In the presence 
of his assembled guests he could not go back on what 
he had said. 

" I don't acknowledge your prior claim," he growled. 
" ril stick to my word to my friends here. My girl 
shall make her own choice among the lot of you." 

Thus the difficulty was again thrown back upon the 
maiden, while all the assembly waited. 

It was Sol who saved the situation. 

" Dis boy here to fetch and carry for missy,'* he 
piped up. *' Dey say missy got to 'stow her hand on 
one of de mynheers. Missy better send her hand by 
dis boy. He know which way to go.** 
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Then to the lips of the girl there rose a smile, spon- 
taneous, mirthful, the first of its sort in all those 
dreary days of laughter and festival. 

** Where will you take it? " she asked. 

** To Mynheer Hendrick. Dat where missy want 
to send it.** 

She held out her hand to him. 

" You may go the way you say," she said. 

He was beside her in a moment — Hendrick, the 
bridegroom, — and the problem of a fortnight was 
solved. 

Their eyes met. He bent and kissed her. 

It was then, to cover the blushes on her cheeks, that 
Engeltie opened the packet she had all this time held 
in her hand. For a minute she read in silence. Then, 
her face quivering, half with laughter, half with tears, 
she held up her hand. 

** You are all my friends," she said. " You will let 
me share with you the pleasure of the greatest Christ- 
mas present I have ever received. It is the deed of a 
parcel of land in the city of New York, bought ex- 
pressly for me from its owner in Amsterdam by Myn- 
heer Hendrick de Groot. He says: ' My little daugh- 
ter soon to be : ' — the blushes deepened on her cheeks 
— ' You and my Hendrick will want a home. The 
parcel of land conveyed to you by this will make a 
pleasant site for a good little vrouw to begin house- 
keeping on. Take it, my dear, with Christmas wishes 
of joy and happiness from the old man, Hendrick's 
father.' '' 
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There was dead silence for a full minute when the 
clear young voice ceased. It was Laurens van Waes- 
berge who broke it. 

*' Old men make big fools of themselves sometimes/' 
he said, and nobody knew which old man he had in his 
mind. 

Then for the second time the guests sent up a roar 
that almost raised the roof. 

Under cover of that roar Hendrick turned to Hum- 
phrey Gaylord. 

"Are you convinced that there is no necessity to 
have me arrested for participating in the crime of 
causing my own disappearance? " he asked. 

Their eyes met in the old, friendly gaze. 

" Split me, you have played the man in good earnest 
this fortnight, but hang me if in your place I could 
have kept silence if you had come as near winning her 
as I did. I wondered why you glared at me so often. 
You were a mighty dangerous looking blackamoor at 
times. Well, you have got what I would have given 
my life for." 

Then he bent over Engeltie's shoulder. 

" Little lady," he said in a low voice, " you are losing? 
one servant; will you let me offer another, not for a 
fortnight, but for a lifetime?" 

She turned and smiled at him. And in the joy in her 
eyes he took his satisfaction. 

THE END. p K F E UT ¥ 
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THE STORY GIRL 
By L. M. MoNTaouBOT. 

Clotb, 12mo, iUiutntad, d«oor«tiTe jaoket . tl.SO 

To quote from ooe of our editor's reporta on the nev Mont- 
gomery book — " MisB Montgomwy bM decidedly arrvtd in thit 
gtoryl The remarkable auooeea of her deU|litful Amnb books 
and of the charming " Kilmeny of the Orchara " has established 
her as one of America's lea(£ng authnis — a writer of books 
which touch the heart, uphft the spirit, and leave an imprint of 
lasting sweetnen on the memory. But la " The Story Girl." 
ererywheie the touch of the finithed artist is evident — a smooth- 
ness and polish which heightens the unusual style of a g^ted 

The environment is agiun the author's beloved Prince Edward 
Island and the story and iaddenta pouocao the same simplicity 
and charm which charaetariia Mis Mont^mery's eaiiier txmks. 
Tlw Story Giri. herself — Sara Stanley — is a fasoinatine 
creature, and will delight and thrill her readers with her weird 
tales of ghosts " and tfainra." She tells in wondrous voice of 
" The Mystery of the Golden Milestone " " How Kissing Was 
Discovered " and of just how the Milky Way happened into the 
heavens. She will make you feel the spell of the old orchard 
where she and her playmates spend such happy days, >nd witb 
Pdix, Dan and Beverly you will live again wiu hv the " trage- 
dies ol childhood." 

Of Miss Montgomery's previous books, the reviewws have 
written as follows: 

" IIm art which pervades every page is so refined that the cul- 
tivated imagination will return to the story sgun and utin in 
memory to find always something frteh to enjoy." — Toronto 
World. 

" Miss Mont^metv has attained an honored place among Uie 
worth-while writers of fiction." — Btaeon and Budget. 

" MisB Montgomery hss a sympathetic knowledge of human 
nature, joined to high ideals, a reasonably romantic view point 
and ft distinct gift oi description." — CkUago Btttrd-Htnla. 
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THE DILEMMA OF BNGBLTIE 



Qiveo a wedding inevocobly dectoed, the date ol the actual 
ceremony somewhere on the lunits of a fortnight ahead; giveD 
a bride mit not a groom, a maid of the dd Dutch New Yoric daya. 
pretty enouf^ to turn men's beads for her beauty alone, well 
dowmdenoughtobeoneof the prisesof the decade; the tvedding 
feativitiee, merrymaiunp theoe Dutch colonial worthies loved 
to pve to proepeeUve brides and grocKna, in full swing; half a 
doien ]young Dutchmen with hands outstretched ready to grasp 
the prue and reciprocate the maiden's vows would she but ood 
their way; the wedding itself as sure as fate or death; the bride 
upon the scene, rec^viug the honors of the occanon — akme; 
the bridegroom an unknown quantity; the days radi^ by in 
mirth and festivity and the wedding daily drawing nearer; 
problem — find the bridegroom I 

The setting for this unusual mtuation is quaint New Nether- 
lands, in 1702, shortly after Endand had succeeded in wresting 
from Holland her prosperous colony in the New World. The 
sharp contrast between the primitive conditions of the neigh- 
braing setUemeats and the comparative luxurv of the town is 
well DOrtraved. and forms an everchanging baclcground to a 

\ eicdience both m the conception and in the 

r its novel plot. 

tiev edUim (Tenth Printing) of 
FREE TO SERVE 

fiv EUmA Ratniib. The novel that made the author famous. 

Cloth, I2mo, with a frontispiece in fuU color t^ George Oibbs. 
S1.60 

" After reading Emma Rayner's tale of Cotonial New Yorlc, 
' FVee to Serve,' what has impressed one the most is its vividness 
of atmosphere. The spirit of the early og^teenth century has 
been caught to perfection, and transferred to every page. One 
lives in a picturesque past, and thinks not of the complicated 
world of t(Mlay, save as the impulses and motives ii.nim«titn[ 
human b«ugs are the same now as then." — Boston Timet. 

" To the charm of a story well concdved and ctevwiy tokl is 
added the mtwest of characters that until now have been unusual 
in jpresentrday fiction." — New York Pros. 

" In ' F^ to Serve ' we have a book that rises from out of 
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THE CHRONICLES OF MADELTN MACK 

By Hugh C. Weib. 

dioth, 12mo, illustrated $1.50 

Lovers of rapid action, ingenious situationa and excitement 
will find abundant entertainment in following the adventures 
and career of Madelyn Mack — a veritable wSard at her trade 
— the heroine of this clever and straightforward detective novel. 
Her career is brimful of excitement, one oontinuous aeries ol 
adventures, which constitute a tale of swift and dramatic action. 
Clever in plot and effective in style, the author has seised on 
some of the most sensational features of modem life, and the 
reader who has a grain of fancy or imagination may be defied 
to lay this book down once he has begun it untU the tast woid is 
reacllBd. 

MISS BILLY 

By Eleanor H. Pobtee. 

Cloth, 12mo, illustrated. Uti %\M (carriage, 12c. extra) 

'' Billy,'' in this instance, is the name of a very dainty and 

pretty girl with pink cheeks and a wealth of curiy hair and the 

sweetest of smiles. When you first meet her in the stoiy she is 

all that her name implies — an impulsive, warm-hearted gpil of 



eighteen who quite unknowingly succeeds in completely upsetting 
the quiet and dignity of the B^oon Street housenold of tne three 
Henshaw boys, who had hitherto lived an uneventful life in 
"The Strata," as the old Boston mansion was fittingly termed 
by Bertram, the youngest of the brothers. But Billy grows up. 
and almost before she herself realizes it a romance has entered 
her life — one of those charming and refreshing romances whidi 
strike a sympathetic chord in the hearts of its readers and bring 
back fond memories of " the glamour and joys of youth." 

THE RED FOX'S SON 

By Edqab M. Dillet. 

Cloth, 12mo. With a frontispiece in color by John Goes $1.50 
Picturesque Bharbazonia — a province of the Balkan peninsula 
— is the setting for this sparkling " Zenda " novel, wluch quite 
surpasses the r^ulation story of modem mystery and adventure, 
when the dashing young American goes to the mythical, but 
interesting Balkan State, and creates navoc in the hearts of the 
Slavs, himself becoming a slave to the beautiful princess of the 
country. It is a romance rich in exciting detail, and has slamour, 
dash, vivacity and spirit of the most pleasing order, ui every 
jMige of " The Red Fox's Son '^ the fiction lover will find ' 
tii:^ reading. 
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